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HINTS ON THE FRANCHISE. 


THE franchise will be the framework of a debate 
in the next session of Parliament. The feeling 
evoked by the National Financial Reform and 
Complete Suffrage Association is not strong, but 
itis respectable. ‘The noise made by the agitation 
is not deafening; but the claim is substantial, and 
is pressed by parties of some weight—by men with 
votes and influence, to whose arguments members 
must lend a willing audience as ‘‘ hustings days ’’ 
approach. 

The period would be well selected for the settle- 





ment of the franchise movement on some permanent 
basis. The work must be done at some early date; 
and, on prudential motives, a quiet season should 
be chosen for its completion. Cottagers might 
teach statesmen wisdom on this and on other 
questions. Thatched roofs require repairs; but 
the thatcher does rot linger idly beside his straw 
until the rains fall and the storms rise, to make the 
roof tight, for he prepares in autumn’s stillness for 
winter’s tempests. The most intelligent politicians 
might go, with advantage, to the peasants’ school, 
for they alone wait until troubles come before they 
provide a remedy, that would prevent their oc- 
currence, if applied at the right hour. 

The franchise of this country embraces so many 
qualifications that an inquirer loses himself, or his 
judgment, in the labyrinth. The qualification of 
England would serve no good purpose in Ireland 
and Scotland, for the forty shillings freehold of 
England is unknown in the other two kingdoms. 
In the latter country, two hundred shillings are 
required, in political qualifying, to stand, instead of 
forty shillings in England. The franchise in| 
Ireland is more desultory, and depends very often 





on the caprice of valuators. Difficulty is experi- 
enced in getting on, and at least equal difficulty in | 
getting off, the roll of voters. A registered man | 
has no immunity against death; but, for political 
purposes, he is scarcely allowed to die. His name, | 
like a licensed house, has a virtue in it, although | 
the original occupant may be buried for six months. | 
The body that, by the laws of nature should be 
dust and ashes, walks hale and hearty to the poll, 
and votes for the highest bidder—unless some great 
political end, or seme religious object, perhaps 
some bit of threadbare quackery, revives the lost 
and nearly forgotten man. 


| representatives of the working classes exist—and 
the Scotch operatives require to display no regret 
on that account, for the English freemen often do 
things discreditable to themselves. The ten pound 
rental of London, and the same rental in Thurso 
or Galway, are very different qualifications. Money 
is of less value in large towns than in old rural 
boroughs. Therefore, the man who pays six pounds 
of rental in the good town of Elgin is probably 
better to do in the world than a ten pound house. 
holder in Edinburgh. Government clings to a 
qualification of stone, but declines to make it more 
than nominally uniform. Inequalities of this do- 
scription can never be entirely obviated, but ar- 
rangement and care would reduce their present in- 
consistencies. 

Their recapitulation is an unpleasant and also 
an unprofitable and provoking mode of spending 
time. They are not defensible, and they are not 
defended. Their authors and supporters only decry 
any disturbance of the country at present. Let ill 
alone, they say, because some persons have been 
doing mischief at Turin, or in Mesopotamia, or in 
Bokhara. The day will never dawn on this side 
of the millennium, in which, somewhere, unreason- 
able men will not be doing and asking unreasonable 
things. The British people are not to be consi- 
dered as guarantees for all the human family: 
they cannot be justly punished for any crimes ex- 
cept their own. Political privileges should not be 
withheld from them on account of riots done by the 
Baden-Badenese; or because Red Republicanism cire 
culates through French workshops. Should the ope- 
ratives of England, and especially of S@tland—since, 
those of England may buy freeholds—be politically 
disfranchised because they are poor? The negative 
is the answer by everybody; but many add, that for 
their own sins they suffer, They are ignorant, im- 
provident, or intemperate; and, on these grounds, 
a general sentence is issued against the whole body, 
The inconsistency of this conduct is remarkable, 
for although the artisan who tipples has, for tip-. 
pling, his citizenship shred away, yet the licensed 
dealer who supplies his artificial cravings, and 
generally drinks deep himself, is a privileged man; 
and all the other persons who minister the means. 
of debasement are exalted into voters, because their 
trade requires or their profits enable them to pay 
ten pounds and upwards of annual rent. 








In England, the freemen form a powerful body 
in borough registries; but in Scotland no similar | 
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frage to the unenfrauchised, because many of them 
consume part of their earnings in a most objec- 
tionable manner, is wortliess; except against the’ 
evil-doers themselves, and betteror wisermen should | 
not be punished for their misdeeds. The spirit of 
our laws has said for centuries, that ten guilty men 
should escape rather than one innocent person be | 
punished. The administration of the electoral law 
punishes many innocent persons to prevent the 
escape without punishment of many who are 
guilty. 

Various schemes have been propounded to reform 
the law, and to extend the franchise to all compe- 
tent persons, A five pound franchise, household 
franchise, a moral and intellectual franchise, have| 
been advocated with various degrees of zeal. The’ 
first would be, probably, supported by many of the | 
Whigs; the second is a premium on early mar- 
riages, and calculated to exclude thrifty bachelors 
who have some stake in the well-doing of the na- 
tion, and intelligence to give effect to their motives; 
the [third is, doubtless, the most complete and ad- | 
visable scheme, but it is troublesome, and Govern- 
ment officials hate trouble, while it is also liable to. 
abuse—a counter qualification that might compen- | 
sate its administrators for some objections. | 

A franchise of five pounds would not carry the’ 
same objections in principle as one of ten. The’ 
difference between five and ten in this case is more | 
than one of degree. Sanatory reformers who have 
studied the circumstances of all towns, with popu- | 
lations ranging over ten thousand, will admit. 
readily that in nearly all of them an artisan’s 
family may obtain a house, or part of a house, 
suitable to their real necessities, for a less annual. 
rent than ten pounds, but not for less than five. | 
This is a broad distinction in the character of the’ 
two rental qualifications. Ten excludes economi-, 
eal and industrious families; five includes all of 
them who are noi suffering severe calamity, 
or do not follow an overdone trade. Ten pounds. 
yearly is four shillings weekly—a higher proportion 
than should be paid for rental out of any income 
under twenty to thirty shillings weekly; and a’ 
higher sum than that for which persons witha better | 
income can obtain sufficient accommodation in many | 
of the largest towns; while five pounds annually is 
two shillings weekly, a payment for rental abso- | 
Tutely necessary to all who receive twelve shillings | 
of weekly wages or upwards, and who properly, in| 
their circumstances, discharge in their families the 
duties owing to them, and to society on their ac-. 
count. | 

A five pound franchise is not, therefore, a pal- 
Hative of the present system, but involves a new 
principle. A rental of ten pounds yearly wodld 
be, for many ‘amilies, a deed of misthrift; while the | 
payment of five pounds is a certificate, in the great 
mwpajority of cases, that just precautions for health, 
and the culture of the moral feelings, have been | 
adopted. The line would not include many deserv- 

ns amongst the peasantry and country 
labourers, although it is desirable that they should 
pay five pounds annually, that their cottages should 
be increased in value by allotments of land, in all 
cases sufficient for this purpose, No classes would 
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gain more by the adoption of this principle than 
the owners and tenants of farms, because it would 
improve the character of farm labourers in many 
respects. It would give a tremendous blow to noc- 
turnal trespasses for sinister objects; and game 
preservers should have it in their minds with that 
view. It would also secure steady labourers, and an 
abundant supply at hay and harvest seasons, for 
which farmers should support the allotment scheme. 
The franchise would also exclude some trades 
that are overdone. The wages paid in various de- 
partments of the weaving business prove the trade 
to bein bad circumstances. It may answer, and 
even do well, on the Irish or the Saxon systems, 
where it is pursued in conjunction with the cultiva- 
tion of small farms; where the weaver considers it 
as a supplementary branch of support, in which the 
aid of his family can be profitably employed; but 
as the sole means of support in large towns, 
orin any other quarter, very few branches of hand- 
loom weaving are at present advisable professions. 
A household franchise is indefinite, and contaius 
no element that could induce a wise man to stop 
at that point, short of universal suffrage: for what 
isa house? Is it a single room in a six pair 
attic, or one of the pyramidical mansions at Prince 
Albert’s gate? Isita hut or a mansion; or where 
is the line between the two; which divides between 
houses, and hovels, or lodgings? Mr, Hume once 
defined a householder to be a rate-payer; but in 
the great majority of towns and rural districts, 
persons occupying less than five pounds worth per 
annum of houses or lands, are not rated, and by 
this definition, would be placed on the terms of a 
five pound franchise. Another objection is pre- 
sented by the fact that in many quarters a strong 
opposition has been formed to rating on rental, from 
good motives; and supported, we believe, by strong 
reasons. Heritable property snould not be alone 
required to bear local or general taxation. Divi- 
dends from the funds, interest from mortgages, 
professional incomes, and profits from trade, will all 
be involved in the vortex of local rating. Precari- 
ous incomes are to be considered in a very different 
light, and dealt with entirely in a different manner 
from incomes derived from property; but they are 
liable to some share of general burdens, and are 
unlikely to be long exempted. In this change, 
however, small incomes, like small rentals, will be 
practically exempted, and the class of persons in- 
habiting houses cheaper than five pounds of annual 
rent would be left off the roll of electors, in return 
for being left out of the local rate collector’s list. 
These remarks are intended only to show the 
practical working of a household suffrage with a 
rate-paying clause. Itis said by Mr. Cobden, who 
has adopted it from Mr. Hume, to be an old Saxon 
practice—to have all the advantage of precedent 
—and to be therefore dear to Englishmen. We 
cannot discuss the question in that form, for the 
anxieties of Englishmen for this or any other 
system of franchise cannot be exactly ascertained; 
but we wish them to know the precise meaning of 
a household franchise, under the qualification of 
rate-paying. It is a five pound qualification in 
almost all towns, and may be higher in some other 
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places. It also embraces the condition of a twelve- 
months’ residence prior to voting, which would 
necessarily exclude lodgers in a great number of 
cases, for they are a movable class, who enjoy 
their freedom with apparent zest. 

Universa! suffrage is definite. It leaves little 
room for cavilor doubt. If the parochial registrar 
has discharged his duty, a youth has merely to 
live on with the certainty of becoming qualified. 
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The Charter contains, indeed, a moral qualification 
—it denudes those persons who may be convicted 
of crime. That form of expression is very gene- | 
ral, and might be interpreted to include many | 
persons. The law might recognise, as crimes, trans- 
actions which are not at present within its grasp. 
Still, this system is more explicit than any other 
project, and has received some support on that 
account alone, apart from all other considerations. 
Those amongst its advocates, who believe that it 
will form the next step in advance, refuse to take 
a single hop in any other direction, or to contem- 
plate any route to their journey’s end except 
the straight path which they have chalked. They 
probably forget the character of mankind; they | 
seem never to have learned that men who cannot) 
be driven may be led. They are unwilling to) 
finesse, and they have a heart-hatred of expedi- | 
ency. ‘The franchise at twenty-five would be 
deemed by them an invasion of natural privileges; 
although there is nothing more natural in twenty- | 
one than in twenty or in twenty-two, in twenty-. 
five or in thirty. It is an arbitrary line adopted | 
by the public for general convenience; but another 
generation will have the same right to believe that 
males reach their majority at eighteen as we have 
to fix on twenty-one. Precedents exist: For the 
purpose of the “ chief magistracy’’ of the throne, 
eighteen was named as the majority of an illus- 
trious lady. “ All males from eighteen to sixty,’’ | 
is the extreme calltoarms. Eighteen is the verge, | 
on the cradle side of life, where militia liabilities | 
commence by our present law. Therefore many | 
arguments might exist for eighteen, while another | 
generation might take the next septennial period; | 
and, for legislative purposes, some nations struck | 
the age qualification farther into life. 

The public require merely a convenient rule | 
whereby they may attain self-government, and | 
regarding which few good citizens shall be able to | 
say that they are excluded by circumstances over 
which they have no control. For this great end 
of suffrage agitation, no necessity exists to stand 
stiffly upon any prescribed mode. The object in 
view being once reached, we need not quarrel re- 
garding the way. To those parties who believe 
that twenty-one has an exclusive claim for adop- 
tion, no alternative remains. They are bound 
over by their creed to twenty-one, without any 
chang? or compromise, and they cannot seck the 
ador':m of a different system. The number of 
thi: «i: «8 is comparatively few, and the great body 
of folowers of twenty-one are merely jealous of 
Lew schemes, because, having often been cheated 
in past times, they are reluctant to run risks for 
the time te come. 











| of making up the electoral roll, provided they 
ion. 





which a large number of persons can be brought to 
gether with some prospect of immediate success, we 
notice all the schemes before the public. Intellectual 
and moral suffrage is now scarcely ever mentioned. 
It is considered as an unattainable degree of perfec- 
tion in politics, which those who sigh for will vainly 
seek. ‘That is its general character, and itis the worst 
character, nearly, that a great political scheme could 
possess. ‘The general prevalence of this opinion must 
lead to its realisation. People will not labour for, 
and will grow not to love, the unattainable ; and before 
the prevalent impression could be rubbed out, we sus- 
pect that a generation would be carried away. Ex- 
cept for that fear, an intellectual and moral suffrage 
carries many recommendations, and removes various 
objections. The mere title conveys only a small idea 
of the object sought. An intellectual suffrage might 
be fixed high; and the moral addendam might be com- 
plex and troublesome. Any legislators who had a 
desire to confuse the system, and render its working 
difficult, could propose means for that purpose; but a 
simple and efficient scheme might be readily contrived. 
The art of reading and writing legibly would not prove 
a high intellectual suffrage; and if its existence com- 
pelled many persons living in a state of gross ignorance 
to remove that reproach, the world would be better 
for a deed which had not made them worse. The 
registries of England show that many males, to the 
extent of nearly two-fifths, sign with “a mark.” The 
fact is infamous; and we believe nothing regarding 
the fitness of these men to elect representatives on any 
sound political reason. They might confide in their 
neighbours, and do well; exactly as a blind man may 
follow his dog and be safe; but they cannot form 
an intelligent opinion on their own account. We 
know that men have made money who were never 
at school. Men have been known even to do a large 
business who could not write a day-book. We have 
met individuals who knew much of the world, past 
and present, and yet who could neither read nor write. 
Still, we have no reason to make a rule by deductions 
from phenomena, and we believe that few zealous 
friends for an extensive suffrage would deeply regret 
if an intellectual suffrage, in the simplicity of merely 
reading and writing, were conditional to any scheme 





could 
obtain a guarantee for its fair administrat Many 
of them revert in argument to the natural right, and 
insist that it should not be broken; but they say, very 
clearly, that the only natural right in the ease is, the 
will of the majority, who have a right to make condi- 
tions calculated to improve individual happiness and 
to secure the public good. “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” is a saying that does not possess 
a literal but a general interpretation. Many persons 
are taxed who can have no share in the 
ment of representatives. Rich minors, of promising 
genius, possessed of ‘Great information, aged 











_ Our object being to ascertain differeut means by 
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omission on the score of intellectual inferiority. The 
readers of this magazine could scarcely accept that 
argument, for since its commencement it has been 
deeply indebted to the pens of females for a great 
proportion, probably one-half, of its most interesting 
papers. We see before us a rich treat in a scientific 
work, published anonymously, and yet unread. We 

t great delight from its perusal, founded on the 
instruction and pleasure derived from its predecessor. 
Both volumes are written by a lady, who chooses at 
present to conceal her name ; but three-fourths of her 
readers, or more, ascribe them to some active and elo- 
quent professor, some gentleman in black, whom the 
Government would have deemed a windfall for the 
Chair of Natural History, in one of their new Irish 
colleges; and who would not have thanked them for 
this presentation. The exclusion of females from 
electoral lists must be defended on some other field 
than that of intellectual efforts; and is a matter of 
convenience assented to, and enforced by, nine-tenths 
of the parties affected by its existence. We must 
grasp the spirit of the old Saxon saying, that “ taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny,’’ instead of 
losing time in splitting hairs or nice distinctions re- 
regarding rights natural or acquired. The time has 
come to seek the rights ; and when they are obtained 
we can settle their characteristics at leisure. A fair 
and full representation of the people will cover all that 
the rule quoted requires, by whatever means that repre- 
sentation be obtained. The Charter itself embodies a 
moral qualification ; the claimant for the franchise 
must be unstained by crime. It does not clearly lay 
down the law on this topic, which it broadly announces. 
Is the man who has been convicted of crime to be 
permanently excluded from the rights and the roll of 
citizenship ; or must his exclusion run only during the 
currency of other parts of his sentence? A different 
scheme from either of these might be adopted, and the 
franchise could be withdrawn for a definite period in 
addition to the punishment otherwise affixed to crime. 
These questions are not idle inquiries, tending to no 
practical end; for they must be answered and cleared 
away if ever the Charter be put in the form of a Par- 
liamentary bill, under the care of the leader in the 
House of Commons. They are practical questions for 
which those in charge of the measure must make prac- 
tical answers, and put them in the statute if their 
movement be successful. A moral qualification must 
always proceed upon the convictions of criminal courts. 
It must differ materially from an intellectual qualifica- 
tion, although they are generally coupled. The intellec- 
tual must be an affirmative, and the moral a negative. 
Theformer must proceed on something possessed, and the 
latter on something avoided. Other plans have been pro- 
posed, but they are all attended with insuperable ob- 
jections in principle, or serious difficulties in working. 
The law must afford the test. For that purpose the 
law can be amended. Some persons have alleged, with 
much apparent propriety, that a clever man who 
squandered intemperately the money that should sup- 

himself and his family in comfort, is an enemy to 
society, and a criminal. Their conclusion is inevita- 
ble; and we could sce no sound reason for refusing, 
or deferring to give the police a right to seize all 
drunkards seen in the act, to bring them before the 


Magistrate, to fine them, and, if the public consented, 


to cross their names in the electoral rate, and suspend 
them after two, three, or more transgressions, for a time. 
If the majority adopt that rule; or if the present Par- 
liament, or any similar Parliament, in passing a suf- 
frage bill, insert clauses of that nature, we can see 
no great objection to their conduct. They will punish 
a vice that increases our poor-rates, our police rates, 
our criminal charges—and is, in fact, the cause of three- 
fourths ofthe sums levied on these heads being requisite. 
It has theoffice of paternity to alarge portion of ourpublic 
begging ; it is closely connected with all the over- 
crowding, the straw beds, the gross ignorance, the 








incipient crime, the sanatory defects, and the fatal 
‘epidemics of large towns. Drunken fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and sons, made Thomas Hood's “ Song of the 
Shirt.” They had more certainly to do with it than 
the proprietors of shops for cheap needlework. They 
have done more and worse than that; for they have 
succeeded in making many drunken wives, sisters, 
mothers, and daughters; and females, once given over 
to intemperance, are the most helpless and hopeless 
specimens of a fallen and degraded humanity. No 
good objection, therefore, can be stated to any course 
calculated to discourage this vice, and to affix a stigma 
on its followers; but “the Charter” leaves this matter 
open, and casts on the legislature the responsibility if 
it do not classify all crimes under their proper names. 
Our criminal law is in a most imperfect state, and 
many positive crimes escape with a light punishment. 
To this intellectual and moral qualification for the 
‘franchise we have given already space disproportioned 
| to its chances of adoption under existing circumstances; 
although both additions might be made with marked 
advantage to any scheme of franchise, and both are 
| under fair restrictions, and, in the way and to the extent 
we have described, quite practicable. 

The employment of the forty shillings freehold 
qualification in England points the way to a measure, 
which, without being objectionable to any party, may 
form the basis of a compromise, on fair terms, of an 
intermediate system that may be made, if it works 
well, and the country be brought into a prosperous 
state, a final measure. The forty shillings freehold 
qualification is confined to England; but no rational 
ground for opposing its extension to Ireland and Scot- 
land exists. We may ai once state here our insuper- 
able objection to a bane already entering into, and 
corrupting, the forty shillings franchise in England. 
Societies have been formed for the purpose of advanc- 
ing money, by mortgage, on these freeholds. We care 
not whether these societies be under the patronage of 
the Member for the West Riding, or the Member for 
Warwickshire. Even although both these honourable 
gentlemen should have some responsibility for their exis- 
tence, yet their effect is only “ swindling made easy.” 
Political swindling is not considered quite so bad as 
the same article in trade, but we do not think it cal- 
culated to improve public morals. This description of 
qualification for the franchise should be free. Our 
Saxon ancestors did not contemplate burthened free- 
holds; and the procuration of forty shilling freeholders 
who are debtors on their property, to a large extent, is 
only another system of fictitious voting, similar to that 
practised in Scotch counties. 

All classes in the three kingdoms should have 
liberty to qualify upon holdings of this nature, if they 
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were not burthened by debts. The public know nothing 
of private transactions, and cannot tell what money a 
man may be due on open accounts or bills; but when 
money is raised on the security of property, the latter 
should be deemed as alienated for any political pur- 
poses. One man may lend money to another man, 
or give him credit in business, on the understanding 
that he possesses property, and with arrangements of 
that nature the world is not concerned; but when 
property is put aside as a special security for a special 
payment, the owner has no right to anticipate a quali- 
fication to vote on ground, or any other property, that 
really is no longer at his disposal. This rule should 
be applicable in every case, and to all descriptions of 
property and qualifications connected with the legis- 
lature, so that our political system might be founded 
on truth. We assume, therefore, that the three king- 
doms may obtain this forty shillings franchise with 
the provision which we have stated. Mr. Cobden told 
a Bradford audience that an American in Paris, to 
whom he related the state of this qualification, held 
up his two hands in astonishment over the idea of an 
Englishman complaining of exclusion from the franchise 
while this 40s. freehold system remained; and Mr. Cob- 
den shared this astonishment in some measure. The 
qualification is good so far as it goes; but it cannot 
be obtained for its value in all localities ; and in others 
freeholds of this minitude cannot be obtained for money. 
To many persons they are entirely useless, unless four 
or five owners can join together to let their portions 
to one tenant. ‘To other parties they are extremely 
valuable, for they afford ground for a cottage, a cot- 
tage-garden, and a small allotment which can be well 
wrought in leisure hours, aided even by children at 
school. Artisans in villages of all descriptions can 
render their freeholds economical possessions, if they 
are obtained in the neighbourhood of their employ- 
ment. Sobriety amongst the colliers would stud the 
coal districis over with little ownerships and cottages 
of this character, and cover many political qualifica- 
tions, if the landowners would divide parts of their 
estates for this purpose. The iron districts would be 
mapped off in the same wholesome style. Lanarkshire 
and Staffordshire might have several thousand voters 
of this description. Tradesmen employed in rural 
affairs could qualify with the same kind of property 
All villages, or small towns in counties, should be sur- 
rounded with a belt or ring of freeholds. ‘The move- 
ment is in every way healthful. It binds the electors 
to the soil, and even to a particular locality. It 
would give employers security that the employed were 
in the right position—too rich to be trampled on, and 
too much interested in their neighbourhood to become 
wantonly, insolent. It would give the state electors, 
too numerous to be bought, and so far interested in the 
country that they would necessarily give votes cal- 
culated, in their opinion, to secure the public well-being. 
The men would have a stake, and to them a large 
stake, in the land. 

A very numerous class can never judiciously avail 
themselves of this qualification; and some provision, on 
the same principle, should be made for them. Upon 
a twenty-five years’ purchase, a freehold, to yield forty 

» must cost fifty pounds. The latter sum, in- 
vested in the country, may therefore be considered as 
the real qualification. An artisan in a large town can- 











not judiciously buy land. He is ignorant of its ma. 
nagement; he has not even the pleasure of seeing 
his property mismanaged. He cannot use, and he 
should not speculate; he may lose his earnings, but 
he is unlikely to increase his riches by that course. 
For him, therefore, the liberal terms of the legislature 
are offered in vain. The most sweeping clause of the 
Reform Bill does not include him, although he may 
work laboriously or skilfully, and spend with equal 
care. For him some new scheme is therefore requisite. 
He needs also some open door for getting fairly 
and fully within the Constitution, upon easy terms; and 
we believe that a plan can be devised for attaining 
this object, without infringing the principle of the forty 
shilling franchise, but by fitting it into the present 
state of society. The principle adopted by the legis- 
lature, on the calculation that we have already given, 
is remarkably simple. A man is required to possess 
fifty pounds, not in cash, but in property. Any man, 
from a political purpose, may be enabled to exhibit 
fifty sovereigns ; but the law requires some proof that 
the property is his own. This is a very proper view 
of the case, and we have already shown a disposition 
to have the law not relaxed, but tightened in that 
respect. Still we can see no imaginable reason for 
confining the qualification to land. At the period 
when the forty shilling franchise came first into use, 
land formed almost the only permanent property, 
and money was more valuable than now, of which 
we reap, so far as this qualitication is concerned, some 
advantage. Circumstances have now altered greatly, 
and other descriptions of property are of equal im- 
portance to the country as land—equally dependent 
on, and equally promotive of, its prosperity. On that 
account, other kinds of property should be invested 
with the power of conferring the franchise; and thus 
all classes of society might profitably become voters. 
We shall enumerate some of those investments that 
might be advantageously added to freeholds. 

Deposits in savings banks, which are avowedly pur- 
chases in the national funds, must be, for national 
purposes, a peculiarly good investment on which to 
found a qualification—better even than land itself; 
because a more precarious property, although, at 
present, one perfectly secure. In this case, a deposit 
of £60 to £70 would be requisite to give a free annual 
income of forty shillings; aud £75 would not be too 
high a sum to fix as the equivalent of a forty shilli 
frechold—because a deposit can be readily converted 
into money, while land, perhaps, may not be easily 
sold when its owner requires to realise his means, 
The depositor would require to be otherwise qualified 
as to age, and the various conditions common in 
every case; but then the deposit receipt, or his 
pass-book, intimating that he had that sum to 
his credit for twelve months before enrolment, 
should secure at once the entry of his name on the 
electoral list, with liberty to vote next day, if an 
opportunity occurred. As he would vote upon this 
deposit, the production of his qualification should be 
required whenever he desired again to exercise that 
privilege. He might be compelled to draw out his de- 
posit, and, in that case, his privilege would cease, only 
to be renewed if he again lodged a similar sum for the 
same period previous to voting. In the event of a 
partial reduction of the sum—of one-half for example— 



































the full amount would require to be re-invested for one- 
half of the full period—and other sums drawn to be 
re-lodged for a corresponding time, prior to the renewal 
of the qualification. 

Building societies should furnish those members with || 
a qualification who derive the requisite income from || 
their funds, under similar conditions and provisions to}. 
those which we have already described as applicable to 
deposits in savings’ banks. The money invested in 
this instance, to yield a clear income of forty shillings, 
should not exceed twenty-five years’ purchase. 

Property, although not freehold, should convey this. 
In Scotland a large amount of this property is held on 


what may best be described as leases renewable for |, 
In all those cases where || 


ever, at an annual rental. 
the real interest exceeds the annual feu duty by the 
sum mentioned, the electoral privilege might be con- 
ceded. We deem that every species of property, 
fixed in the country, and not requisite in the manage- 
ment of a man’s business, or not used in his household, 
but strictly to be regarded as economised, should be}, 
placed, for political purposes, on the footing of freeholds. 
We would even yield an equal privilege to annuitants 
from the national stocks, although that form of invest- 
ment is commendable only in peculiar cases. ‘To the 
holders of life policies current for a considerable period, 
even although not of the value of £50, this right should 
be conceded, because nothing can be more desirable 
than the extension of this practice. All our readers 
may know that £50 paid in premiums will not render |, 
a policy worth £50. An insurance company will not 
repay all the money that they have received; but an 
arrangement of this matter could be easily accom- 
plished. We suggest the idea, which we once did for- 
merly, as the means of improving the position of the 
unenfranchised, who desire political privileges, and 
gratifying their wishes in that respect at tlhe same time. 


The leading principle recommended by us now was also | | 


advocated in our pages a considerable period since. 
Twelve months’ reflection has confirmed our opinion 
that the plan is practicable. The most extreme suf- 
fragists, who will take no step short of the great leap, 
ean derive no harm from the measure while it lasts. 
The Conservatives and Whigs, who are nervous froin 
the fear of property being invaded, or wild measures 
being rapidly adopted, must be reassured by a franchise 
formed on the acquisition of property. They may be- 
lieve that fifty pounds is, to a man who has earned the 
sum by hard labour, no inconsiderable amount. He 
will guard it with the care bestowed by the rich stock- 
broker on thousands. They should not overlook the 
indirect advantages of the system. Many of the arti- 
sans in this country struggle honourably to attain inde- 
pendence. Forwhat other purpose are their benefit socie- 
ties formed, and their building societies promoted? Why 
have they colleeted nearly thirty millions of money in 
the national security savings banks’ How is it that 
whenever a system of life assurance suitable to their 
means has been offered, they have embraced it in con- 
siderable numbers? The desire for independence is 
the prompting cause in all these cases. Such desires 


would be sharpened, and these efforts would be im- 
measurably increased, by attaching to success the 
reward of citizenship in its fullest meaning. The poor 
rates in the three countries are very high, and they 


are increasing rapidly, This measure w 


guld check | 
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'their increase, and make it a reproach, for a man who 
| had enjoyed health and tolerable employment for several 
years, not to be a voter and the owner of property. 

| The legislation of the House of Commons perpetu- 
ally affects labour, and it would be satisfactory to have 
‘the opinions of the best men amongst the working 
‘classes embodied in their votes. The friends of native 
‘industry, on all sides of the house, would thus have an 
opportunity of hearing the opinions of the industrious 
a their various projects, by the most constitutional 
| means. 

_ The objections of the disfranchised to this system of 
suffrage would have great weight if the plan were a 
final settlement; but they would stand here on the 
ground which the Duke of Wellington said we occu- 
'pied regarding the corn laws—if the plan do not 
|answer, we can change again. The only difference 
between this property qualification and universal suf. 
frage is seven years on an average. ‘The artisan who, 
by the one scheme, would slip out of his indenture on 
to the registry, would have, by the other, to fight his 
_way—to deny and to discipline himself for seven years. 


| A determined saving, week after week, of lalf-a-crown, 


would accomplish the object. If these savings were 
the price of the franchise and freedom, it would 
‘not be too high; but when they are to be made 
for the benefit of the economist, for his own and his 
family’s independence, we see no hardship except the 
delay of this septennial period. But how many sep- 
teunial periods have passed in the effort to obiain the 
‘required extension of the suffrage ? Seven times 
/seveu years and more have passed away since the late 
| Earl Grey, before he had attained acoronet, and while 
‘a member of the Hlouse of Commons, introduced a 
measure to enact universal suffrage. Aged men recall 
the days of their youth and manhood—the period of 
‘Henry Hunt, of William Cobbett, and Sir Francis 
Burdett, when they struggled from New-Year’s Day to 
Christmas, in the hope that the next year would wit- 
ness their great Reform Bill. We might easily now 
| flatter hope by saying that next year, or the next, the 
barriers will be broken down; but we know not that 
they will, and we say not that they will stand 
perpetually. Some of the recent continental efforts 
have not been so successful as to warrant the 
expectation that they will soon be imitated here. 
And yet in uo quarter have the representatives 
of the people, chosen amid extreme excitement, 
by a majority, adopted any measure adverse to 
the rights of property, injurious to the fundamental 
interests of society, or likely to confirm the evil im- 
pressions regarding their policy entertained by their 
former rulers, and by many who only looked at and 
watched European movements. But the blood shed, 
the misery caused, and the business prevented, by 
political changes on the Continent, have damped the 
feeling in their favour here. The time is therefore 
favourable to the adoption of a measure that would 
make no violent change—that would teach as it enfran- 
chised—give independence where it gave votes—would 
create habits of economy, and ensure respect for pro- 
perty—would animate with an honest ambition all the 
unenfrauchised, and inspire them with self-reliance and 
perseverance. The indirect benefits of this plan are 
more desirable than its direct resulis; for we believe 


it capable of gradually exhausting pauperism, as it 
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contributed to swell the number in possession of poli-'| 


tical rights. It would not work for some years with 
great rapidity; but each operation would have a double 
character, for all whom it elevated into the political 
registry would be lifted from the probability of pau- 


perism, from the fear of degradation, into a position , 


of hope and of independence, and put into ion 
of areal and substantial interest in the empire; in ad- 
dition to the interest which all men feel who live under 
its laws, contribute to its revenue, and have their em- 
ployment, where their fathers lived and died, within its 
dominions. 





LIFE OF THE LATE DR. CHALMERS.* 


MANY vears must have passed since the death of | 


any man in Scotland excited that sad sensation | 
caused by the demise of Dr. Chalmers, and many | 
years must pass again before death can produce a_ 
similar result by a single stroke; for we have no| 
man witha character yet earned or formed, so| 
high in general estimation as that his removal | 
would be felt in the same extent to be a national 
calamity. The circumstances attendant on the| 
death of Dr. Chalmers were well calculated to in- | 
crease its effect. The body with whom he was| 
immediately associated had passed towards the | 
close of its annual assembly, when death came to | 
him noiselessly, and without a warning. He lite- | 
rally fell asleep; for, left at night in health, he was | 
found at morn in death. No premonitory symp- | 
toms of bodily or mental weakness had prepared | 
his friends for the loss that they were to sustain. | 
His pallid features bore no vestige of a struggle | 
with the last enemy; and death, in this instance, | 
was very like “translation.”» All men were sad- 
dened by this change; for even those who were 
uninfluenced by religious considerations, felt still 
that a man great in science, wielding an immense 
influence by the weight of personal character alone, 
of undoubted benevolence and pure motives, had 
passed away, and left a place that would not be’ 
soon occupied. It was curious and instructive to 
mark the haste with which death smoothed down) 
feuds, and healed animosities, amongst cashes! 
religious bodies. I*°ew men had ever mingled more 
than Dr. Chalmers in polemical and semi-political 
discussions. His opposition to any cause had been 
long deemed a serious hindrance to its success, No! 
party felt themselves safe before his marked dis- 
approval, and many whom he opposed were irritated 
under his arguments. At some period of his long) 
and active career, he had been led into opposition, 
nearly to all the various denominations, except 
that with which he was at his death connected. 
Yet the general benevolence of his character had 
always soon ¢ffaced these breaches; and even his 
rebukes breathed a spirit of love and truth. The 
posthumous publication of several works, and espe- 
cially of his short commentaries, has increased the 
esteem in which he was long regarded in religious 
circles. We mention these circumstances as cal- 
culated to increase the responsibility of his bio- 
grapher. 

It was sometime since announced that his 
life would be written by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, 


kind for this work. He was in terms of the 
most perfect intimacy with Dr. Chalmers, and he 
has the most complete access, not merely to all 
his papers, but to those of his opinions on public 
questions, that, though unwritten, must live in the re- 
collection of the members of his family. Dr. Hanna 
is a native of Belfast; and although he was, pre- 
vious to the disruption, a parochial minister in the 
Scotch Established Church, yet his freedom from 
early prejudices and feelings may, on many topics 
connected with Scotland, which will necessarily 
come under his notice in the second and subsequent 
volumes, enable him to adhere closely to the part 
of a fair and candid historian. Dr. Chalmers’ 
life is intimately woven into the history of all 
national movements, from the day when he aided 
to form a small Bible Society at Kilmany, to his 
last evidence on the site question, before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. His biographer 
must have been, from his earliest years, acquainted 
with Scotch ecclesiastica! movements: the son of 














and he has several qualifications of a special 


a minister who was long justly considered the leader 


\of the evangelical party amongst the Irish Presby- 
'terians, and who retains, in extreme old age, no 


small influence amongst that body; Dr. Hanna 
must have grown up familiar with ecclesiastical 


proceedings and questions of interest in Scotch 


affairs, yet in a mauner not so likely to warp the 
judgment as might be fairly expected, and must 
be cautiously watched, in one who has lived 
amongst the actors in party movements from 


jinfancy, and gradually imbibed strong opini- 
‘jons regarding them, even before his reason can 


have made an intelligent decision on their merits. 
Dr. Hanna is a particularly unobtrusive man, but 
his literary abilities will enable him to use fally 
and well the rich materials in his power. As editor 
of the North British Review, to which Dr. Chalmers 
regularly contributed, he had the best means of 
ascertaining his relative’s impressions regarding 
the current of events towards the close of his 
life; and the last volume of the work is likely 
to be the most interesting. 

It may be considered a curious chain of 
events that has given the narration of this life— 
that of Seotland’s greatest son, in the first part 
—of our century, to an Irish gentleman. It seems 
to accord completely with one of those objects 
that we know to have been very near to Dr, 
Chalmers’ heart in his lifetime, the strengthen- 
ing of the link that once, more obviously even 
than now, bound Ulster to Scotland, and Seotlaad 
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to her earliest and greatest colony. Historians 
allege that the Scots were originally a colony from 
Ireland, who settled in the western division of Scot- 
land; and that before their name was given to this 
country, it had belonged to Ireland. No doubt ex- 
ists respecting the original connection, although 
its nature may not now be altogether intelligible. 
The intercourse between countries separated at one 
point by achannel of twenty, and at another point of 
ten miles, must have always been considerable, and 
we meet its consequences in many pages of Scotch 
and Irish history. Still is shown, on the borders 
of Ulster, the spot where the rash but chivalric 
Edward Bruce fell, in his attempt to drive the 
English out of Ireland. When, at a long pos- 
terior period, James the First of England deter- 
mined to colonise part of Ulster, from England and 
Scotland, a large body of the undertakers, and 
their tenants and retainers, came from Scotland: 
and their descendants now occupy a great part of 
the north-eastern counties, forming the majority 
of the population. At subsequent periods, when 
persecution reddened its sword and erected its 
gallows in the West of Scotland, men fled in great 
numbers, with the love of truth and freedom as their 
heritage, from the western counties to Ulster, To 
these circumstances, and the probability that tle 
tenets of the Culdees were never eutirely forgotten 
and obliterated in the North of Ireland, may be 
ascribed the formation of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, which has its centre in Antrim, Down, and 
Derry; and the general prevalence of Protestant- 
ism in Ulster. Dr. Chalmers was intimately con- 
versant with the history of that body, and sincerely 
desirous for their prosperity. Ile found them closely 


associated withthe doctrinal history ofthe Church of | 


Scotland; and was, probably, gratified by their ad- 
herence to the Free Church at the period of the 
disruption. Six years ago, Dr. Chalmers visited 
Ireland, we believe, for the last time, and resided 


for a considerable period at the beautiful village of 


Rostrevor. He had previously experienced weak- 
ness, arising, uot improbably, from the excitement 
of the period. His residence at Rostrevor, and the 
air of the Mourne Mountains, had contributed to re- 
store his strength. We met him one day, when on 
his way homewards, in a curious position for an 
invalid: the top of one of the range of high moun- 
tains that environ Belfast on the north-west, and 
seem to have been cast up between it and Lough 
Neagh. The summitof the Cave hill commands a 
sweep of great extent on every side; and, on a sum- 
mer afternoon, when the sun’s rays sparkle on the 
distant waters of Lough Neagh, Lough Strangford, 
and the Channel, yields one of the most superb 
views in our islands, The busy town beneath, with 
its fine river, covered with ships of many flags, 
and every form, gradually widening into Delfast 
Lough, and the latter losing itself between the Cope- 
land and the Maiden Islands in the Channel, with the 
Scottish hills in Galloway for a background to the 
east; or the same river, winding its course up the 
fertile valley to Lisburn, now lost for a long dis- 
tance, to be again revealed between corn fields or 
through trees in a narrow line of silvery brightness, 
and its densely peopled banks, away from the ocean 











to its source, studded with little towns and numer- 
ous villas, catching the eye amid its many cottages, 
sometimes clustered round a tall chimney, or 
gathered together at the corners of bleaching fields, 
that seem, even in July, to have a covering of snow; 
or over the Castlereagh hills, on the south-east, to 
Lough Strangford, with its many islands chequer- 
ing its wide expanse of water, surrounded by many 
pleasant villages, so hidden and out of the way of 
the world as scarcely to be known; or the sharp and 
distant summits of the Mourne Mountains, raised 
by their Maker like a barrier between the 
dark South and the black North; or the corner of 
wide Lough Neagh and the Ban River, carrying 
away its waters to the north, and the Derry Moun- 
tains closing up the scene to the west; or the vast 
expanse of bleak country, broken apparently here 
and there by streaks of green and yellow, seeming 
like crevices, only because we cannot look into the 
wide, and sometimes fertile, but always densely 
peopled vales of Antrim, and Slieve Donough to the 
north-east, rising cone-shaped like a sugar loaf, 
lonely and alone in its pride: any one of all the 
prospects from the Cave Hill, when the sky is blue, 
and the summer day nearly done, is worth the stiff 
journey upwards twice repeated; and all of them 
together form a scene that, as a whole, cannot 
often be excelled, and in which there are points 
that scarcely can be rivalled. Dr. Chalmers loved 
eminently the works of God. ‘ew men have ever 
enjoyed them more. A scene like that was to him 
arich festival. His mind acquired more than its 
wonted exuberance amidst the beautiful or the 
sublime in the works of Creation. 

Very few disciples of Christianity ever grasped 
more completely the idea, ‘*‘ My Father made them 
all.” But looking over this wide scene in the best 
part of Ireland, he could not fail to remember the 
misery and sufferings that occupied a large part in 
the history, and the moral aspect, of a land sin- 
gularly rich in natural resources, and Jamentably 
poor in their application. No shadow of the com- 
ing famine, fever, and sorrows, of 1845, and the 
subsequent years, then darkened the island; yet, in 
many districts, plenty and want, heartlessness and 
suffering, dwelt together. He was no sectarian 
in the narrow and objectionable meaning of the 
title, but he held warmly his own tenets, because he 
could not yield a cold and frigid assent to any priv- 
ciple of faith ; and, remembering his own country, 
and the changes accomplished there in a single 
century, ascribing them in a great degree to the 


{religious principles that prevail in Scotland, he 


believed that the same creed might form similar 
minds to work out the same resultsin Ireland. No 
Irishman, of whatever creed, could love the man 
less that the warm wishes of his heart were concen- 
trated in one of those expressive and fervent ejacu- 
latory prayers, containing in ten words the force 
and strength of a hundred, with which his journals 
and Sabbath readings have rendered the public fami- 
liar. Dr, Chalmers, it may be remembered, suffered 
reproach in advocating the Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill. He prized the friendships he had 
formed in society, but while valuing them warmly, 
they were never permitted to sway his mind from thé 
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path that seemed to him the way of duty. 


ciple. In advocating the claims of the Roman 


Catholics, he undoubtedly alienated for a time the | 
affection and esteem of many of his former admirers. | 


He could not therefore be charged with entertaining 
an unjust preference for the Presbyterian Church, 
in believing it likely to become a powerful instru- 
mentality for the emancipation of Ireland from 
many evils not less injurious than political restric- 
tions. He had supported Roman Catholic emanci- 
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The | 
Disruption of the Scottish Church was not the only 
or the first example where he set aside the claims | 
of friendship for the paramount demands of prin- | 


pation ; he had assisted the Episcopal Church in | 


various difficulties; he had attended in St. Andrew’s 
at an Independent Church, while an ordained minis- 
ter of the Establishment; he lived in terms of inti- 
macy with the leaders of the English Wesleyan Me- 


thodists, and acting on just principles to those with | 


whom he could not maintain religious communion, 
he was also a man of the most catholic spirit; yet he 
loved not less on that account the broad features of 
Protestant faith, or the distinctive lines of his own 
communion. Many rugged points in Irish history 
eatch the eye, but to those who read it well, there 
is a soft and sombre sadness over the story, that 
deeply interests the feelings, and leaves the reader 
anxious that peace at last and prosperity would not 
be only visitors and wayfarers in the land. Dr. Chal- 
mers possessed this kind of interest in Ireland, and 
one rising still higher, from other and nobler 
soufces; and seeking its permanent improvement 
next, probably, to that of Scotland; he expressed 
his conviction that Scotland and England would 
not long be prosperous while Ireland was de- 
pressed. 

These remarks have, however, diverged from the 
general subject, and arose merely from the pre- 
paraticn of Dr. Chalmers’ life being committed to 
a gentleman so closely connected with Ireland as 
Dr. Hanna—who has accomplished that part of his 
great task, now before the public, in a manner cal- 
culated to afford the best idea that can be obtained | 
of the subject. We want not merely a naked nar- 
rative of events, chained together in chronological 
order; but the history of a great mind. If that 
want is supplied from the man’s thoughts, written 
as time passed away, with its changes; ond illus- | 
trated with the light which a skilful biographer can 
throw over them—we have obtained the most de- 
sirable result. This first volume is prepared with | 
that object steadily in view. Dr. Chalmers still 
speaks in a great number of its pages. The bio- 
grapher keeps himself entirely unseen. We know 
that he moves the panorama which is to pass before 
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and construction of sentences. Perhaps it might be 
more accurate to say that there exists a similarity 
of sentiment, and a devotedness of the historian 
to his subject, that, more than any mere similarity 
of style, accounts for the circumstance we have no- 
ticed. A similarity of spirit goes far to accomplish 
the end mentioned; and Dr. Hanna, holding the 
same principles as Dr. Chalmers, living with him 
long on terms of the closest intimacy and relation- 
ship, and almost daily employed, since his death, 
amongst his journals, in preparing them for the 
press, would probably imbibe some part of his 
spirit, and even gradually fall into his style. 

Dr. Hanna has sincerely devoted himself to the 
preparation of Dr. Chalmers’ posthumous works, 
and his life. We know that, two years since, a 
desire was expressed for his presence and profes- 
sional assistance in a quarter that he must have 
felt difficulty to resist, under circumstances that 
almost rendered it a matter of duty to accept; that 
would have conferred on him great personal in- 
fluence, and insured a status in temporal matters 
equivalent to the highest hopes that can be formed 
in hisconnexion, The latter inducement may have 
possessed comparatively little weight; but a strong 
current of moral and religious interests, and even of 
personal associations, must have inclined him 
strongly towards the acceptance of the cordial in- 
vitations warmly pressed on him. <A deep feeling 
of duty alone towards the great work that had 
fallen into his hands, and which he could best dis- 
charge, must have weighed much in dictating a 
refusal that in scarcely any other circumstances 
could have been given with a consistent and strict 
regard to duty, and to those high and immortal 
interests that he had promised always to promote. 
We may, appropriately, at this stage, notice the 
energetic manner in which the publisher of this 
important series of works has supported the literary 
efforts to render them what the public would desire, 
and have some right to expect. They are substan- 
tial books. The typography is excellent, the paper 
good, and the style adopted, renders the vo- 
lumes remarkably easy to read. The outlay on 
publications of this description is immense, The 
sale requires to be correspondingly extensive, but 
that, we believe, has been obtained; and the vol- 
umes are standard works that will be current for 
centuries in the market of literature. With the 
greater part of that time the publisher and 
printer, who has hazarded a fortune in this work, 
or the author’s family, have no interest. Dr. 
| Chalmers might have devoted his powerful mental 








| faculties to the collection of money. He would have 
|| made an excellent banker or merchant. He might 


us; that he searches out, puts in order, and joins |, have formed a large fortune, and bought and en- 
the various material, but we see nothing of him— || tailed an estate in his family while his descendants 


he is hidden in his subject, who is kept continually 


We meet frequently with beau- | 


before the reader. 


tiful passages, belonging, evidently, to the historian; | 


but it has been remarked, and we think correctly, 
that there exists a similarity between Dr. Chalmers’ 
style and Dr. Hanna’s mode of writing, that permits 
the reader to glide out of the one into the other, 
without perceiving a marked change, or being 
startled by an abrupt alteration in the complexion | 





continued. He followed another course, and one 
still more useful to mankind. Therefore, the pro- 
perty reared by him only belongs to his family for 
a limited period. He did not belong to party, itis 


said, but to mankind; and, therefore, mankind 

agree to appropriate the pecuniary proceeds of his 

labours, after a given period. So runs the law. 
Dr. Chalmers was born in Anstruther, « little 





| burgh on the shores of the Frith of — by 
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the East Neuk of Fife. Passing over the intro- 
duction, the first chapter opens with a brief deserip- | 
tion of the past, and now almost forgotten, great. | 
ness of Anstruther. The family of Dr. Chalmers! 
appear to have been connected with Fife for acon- 
siderable period: — 

“With the county of Fife Dr. Chalmers’ family had for some! 
generations been connected. lis grest-grandfather, Mr. James 
Chalmers, son of John Chalmers, lvird of Pitmedden, was or- | 
dained as minister of the parish of Elie, in the year 1710. fa! 
the following year he married Agnes Merchiston, daughter of the | 
Episcopal clergyman of Kirkpatrick, who had been ejected from 
his living at the period of the Revolution. Undistinguished by 
any superiority of talent, the simple kindness of Mr. Chalmers’ dis- 

ition endeared him to his parishioners, and there still lingers 
ip the neighbourhood a remembrance of the familiar and affec- | 
tionate intercourse which was carried on between minister and 
people. What the minister himself wanted in energy was amply) 
made up by the vigorous activity of his wife. Brought up in the 
school of adversity, she had learned the lesson of a most thrifty eco- 
nomy. The estate of Radernie, purchased by her savings, out of a 
slender income, which had to bear the burden of twelve children’s 
education, still remains in the possession of one of her descendants; 
while, in the after history of more than one member of her'| 
family, the care with which she had watched over their infancy 
apd education brought forth its pleasant fruits. Her eldest. 
daughter married Mr. Thomas Kay, minister of Kilrenny, a 
parish immediately adjoining to Anstruther. With the family | 
at Kilrenny manse, the family of Dr. Chalmers’ father con- 
tinued to maintain the closest intimacy. It was to Mrs. Kay’s 
son-in-law, Dr. Adamson, of St. Andrews, that Dr. Chalmers was 
himself indebted for his presentation to the living of Kilmany. 

“Mr. Chalmers’ eldest son, the Rev. John Chalmers, D.D., 
succeeded his father as minister at Elie, but was afterwards 
translated to the parish of Kileonquhar. He inherited his | 
mother’s talent, and in his day was distinguished both as an | 
eloquent preacher, and an able and zealons advocate of that 
policy which then predominated within the Church of Scotland. 
Mr. Chalmers’ second son, Mr. James Chalmers, having married | 
Barbara Anderson, of Easter Anstruther, settled in that town as 
a dyer, shipowner, and general merchant. He was succeeded 
in a prosperons business by his second son, Mr. John Chalmers, 
who, in 1771, married Elizabeth Hall, the daughter of a wine 
merchant at Crail. ‘They had a very numerous family—nine 
eons and five daughters—of whom only oue died in childhood. 
The following table is extracted from Mr. Chalmers’ family | 
record :—- | 





“¢ John Chalmers and Elizabeth Hall were married on the | 
20th August, 1771. 

CHILDREN BY SAID MARRIAGE. | 

BORN. BAPTISED, 

1. James, Jane 11, 1772 June 14 

3. iwer,. . . Nov. 9, 1778 Nov. 14 

8. Barbara, . . June 21,1775 June 25 | 


4. George, April 1, 1777 April 6 


5. William, . . Aug. 31,1778 — Sept. 6 
6. Thomas,. . Mar. 17, 1789 Mar. 19 
7. Isabel, . . Dee. 13, 1731 Dec. 16 
§. David, . * May 31, 1783 June | | 
9. Joln,. . . May 19, 1785 May 22 
10. Helen, . . Ang. 31, 1756 Sept. 8 
1). Jean, . . . June 29, 1758 June 29 
12. Patrick, . . June 16, 1790 June 20 
YS. Charles, . . Jan. 16,1772 Jan. 29 | 
1%. Alexander, April 9, 1704 April 13° 


“Dr. Chalmers, the sixth child and fourth son in this crowded 
household, was born at Anstruther, on Friday, the 17th March, 
1780.” 

Unlike many other crowded families, this one was | 
not early thinned; and one of the disadvantages at- 
tending a numerous flock of rivals to a mother’s care 
was, that the nurse had the management of Thomas 
atan early age; and a bad nurse she appears to 
have been, since the vietim of her anger never 
entirely furgot the treatment he received. Many 





young persons derive their first impressions in life 
from a bad nurse, like the girl who fixed her eha- 
racter indelibly on the mind of Thomas Chalmers. 
It is a great mistake to place the most inexperi- 
enced servant in the nursery, if she be to rule there 
in the ** vice-maternal” chair, although it is a com- 
mon error, trom which the world has derived many 
of the crooked and perverse minds by whom it has 
been vexed, and made worse than it might have 
been, if that practice had been avoided. The boy 
in this instance ran away from the nursery to the 
school, in the hope of escaping from calamities 
which daily annoyed him at home. He was not 
sent, but he fled to the school, when three years of 
age. Infant schools were then unknown, and so 
he must have been regarded as a remarkably young 
scholar; but the teacher, Mr. Bryce, was old, and 
so nearly blind, that when he attempted to strike 
offending scholars with his ‘‘ rod,” the blows meant 
for them generally fell on his own table. He had 
an assistant, who abandoned his principal’s system 
of discipline; but was unfortunate in his career, al- 
though a man of considerable parts:— 


“Though he continued for many years afterwards to preside, 
Mr. Bryce had furnished himself with an assistant, Mr. Daniel 
Ramsay, afterwards parochial schoolmaster at Corstorphine, to 
whose care all the vounger children were iu the first instance 
‘consigned. ‘The assistant was as easy as his superior was harsh. 
As teachers, they were about equally inefficient. Mr. Ramsay 
sought distinction in his profession by becoming the author of a 
treatise on ‘Mixed Schools.” His work won for him but little 
reputation; and an unfortunate act, in which, perhaps, there 
was more imprndence than guilt, lost him his situation, and 
plunged him in poverty. For many years Dr. Chalmers con- 
tributed regularly for his support. His latter days were spent 
in Gillespie’s Hospital, where he died about five years ago. 
The Rev. Dr. Steven, who visited him frequently while upon his 
deathbed, in a letter with which I have been favoured, says:— 
‘On one occasion he spoke to me, in a very feeling manner 
indeed, of Dr. Chalners, and the impression made upon my mind 
was such that 1 have not yet forgotten the words he employed ; 
“Noman,” exclaimed he, “ knows the amount of kindness which 
I have received from my old pul. He has often done me good, 
beth as respects my soul and my body; many a pithy sentence 
he uttered when he threw himself in my way-—~many a pound 
note has the Doctor given me, and he always did the thing as if 
he were afraid that somebody should see him. May God re- 





ward him!” ‘The feeble old man was qnite overpowered, and 


|| wept like a child when he gave utterance to these words.’ 


' m . — * 
“ There had Leen «a dash of eccentricity about Ramsay. Some 
|years ago, When the whole powers of the empire lodged for a 


; short time in the single hand of the Duke of Wellington, he 


| wrote to his Grace, in the true dominie spirit, but with almost as 


much wisdom as wit— that he could tell him how to do the most 
| difficult thing he had in hand, namely, to cure the ills of Ireland. 
| He should just take, he told him, ‘ the taws in the tae hand, and 
ithe Testament in the tither” Engrossed as he was, the Duke 
sent an acknowledgment signed by himself; and for some time 


Tit was diflicult to say which of the two Daniel Ramsay was 


| proudest of—having tanght Dr. Chalmers, and so laid, as he was 
|alwavs accustomed to boast, the foundation of his fame—or 
having instructed the Duke of Wellington as to the best way of 
governing Lreland, and having got an answer from the Duke 
himself.” 

The letter to the Duke does not bear out Ramsay's 
character for dealing easily with his scholars, 
Teachers most prebably become inured to ** the 
taws’’ as they increase in years; but Ramsay’s 
distribution of the governing powers is bad. The 
Testament should al ways be tried before “the tawa,” 
in managing ireland and governing echools; and if 
‘the precepts of the Testament bad been «ore eom- 











ay's 












| 











sistently applied to Ireland than has been done, we 
might have found less ase for “the taws’’ in conduct- 
ing its affairs. Dr. Chalmers’ good nature was 
more apparent than his genius at Anster parish 
school. The exercises there failed to inspire in 
him any love of learning. Me went there not to 
find instruction, but a refege; and he appears to 
have been often unsuccessful in his object. Few of 
our greatest men have been precocious students. 
We have grave doubts respecting the propriety ol 
taxing the intellect greatly at an early age. 
Parents who expect children to be little men and 
women seldom get much good out of them. It will 
hardly do, we fear, to try and blot out infancy, 
boyhood, and girlhood from life. Art is strong, and 
training powerful; but nature will keep its own 
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|| profit as he might otherwise have done from the prelections of 





Bt 


| Thomas Chalmers left school early, and entered 
St. Andrews College: — 

| “In November, 1791, whilst not yet twelve years of age, 
/accompanied by his eldest brother, William, he eurolled himself 
as a student in the United College of St. Andrews. He had 
but one contemporary there, who had entered college at an 
jearlier age, John, Lord Campbell ; and the two youngest stadents 
| became each, in future life, the most distinguished in his separate 
sphere. However it may have been in Lord Campbell's case, 
in Dr. Chalmers’, extreme youth was not compensated by any 
prematureness, or superiority of preparation. A letter writter 
to his eldest brother, James, during the summer which succeeded 
his first session at college, is still preserved—the earliest extant 
specimen of his writing. It abouuds ia errors, both im ortho- 
graphy and grammar, and abundantly proves that the work of 
learning to write his own tongue with ordinary correctness had 
still to be begun. His knowledge of the Latin language was 
equally defective, unfitting him, during his first two sessions, to 








against both, or avenge the theft at a subsequent) {that distinguished philosophical grammarian, Dr. James Hun-; 


period. Still the boy contains the germs of the 
man. Great changes may be produced by the 


agency of many circumstances, by the force of ex- 
perience, or, finally, as Scott has it, by the force of 
truth; but through them all the intluences of infancy 
and youth retain their places, sometimes scarcely 
perceptible, but always real, and not seldom power- 
ful, The schoolboy character of Dr. Chalmers is 
elearly marked in the following passages:— 


“By those of his schoolfellows, few now in number, who 
survive, Dr. Chalmers is remembered as onc of the idlest, 
strongest, merriest, and most generous-hearted boys in Anstruther 
schvol. Little time or attention would lave been required for 
him to prepare his daily lessons, so as to meet the ordjnary de- 
maads of the school-room; for when he did set himself to learn, 
not one of all his schoolfellows could do it at once so quickly and 
so well. When the time came, however, for saying them, the 
lessons were often found searcely half-learned-—sometimes not 
learned at all. The punishment inflicted in such cases was to 
send the culprit into the coalhole, to remain there io solitude 
till the neglected duty was discharged. If many of the 
could boast cver Thomas Chalmers that they were seldomer in the 
place of punishment, none could say that they got more quickly 
out of it. Joyous, vigorous, and humorous, he took his part in 
all the games of the playground, ever ready to lead or to follow, 
when schoulboy expeditions were planned and executed; and, 
wherever for fun or for frolic any little group of the merry- 
hearted was gathered, his fall, rich laugh, might be heard rising 
amid their shouts of glee. Hut he was altogether unmischievous 
in bis mirth. He could pot bear that either falsehood or blas- 
phemy should mingle with it. IHlis own 
always used to defend the weak or the injured, who looked to 
him as their natural protector; and whenever, in its heated 
overflow, play passed into passion, he hastened from the ungenial 
region, rushing once into a neighbouring house, when a whole 
storm of mussel shells was flying to and fro, which the angry 
little bands that flung them meant to do all the mischief that 
they could; and exclaiming, as he sleltered himself in his re- 
treat, ‘I’m no’ for powder and ball,’ a saying which the good old 
woman, beside whose ingle he found a refuge, was wont in these 
later vears to quote in his favour, when less friendly neighbours | 
were charging him with beiog a man of strife, too fond of war.’ | 


b VS 


greater strength he 


During his school days, Thomas Chalmers was 
caught preaching to a single auditor, from the ap- 
propriate text “ Let brotherly love continue.” The 
circumstance is not of much importance, because, 
as we remember once to have previously noticed, 
most boys preach at some period of their career ; 
for the same reason that they teach schools and 
play at ‘‘soldiery,’’ without much more probabil- 
ity of becoming “ dominies,”’ or following a warlike 
career, than that of ‘* the Queen of May”’ to change 
her crown of roses for one of diamonds and gold. 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| attention. 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|| ter, who was then the chief ornament of St. Andrews U niversity.’ 


At St. Andrews College, a number of the pro- 
_fessors were “ Ultra-Whigs,”’ keen Reformers, and 
| what would now be called ** Radicals,’’ They were 
‘also men of exceptional opinions and views im re- 
ligious matters, whichis not a necessary, not oftem 
‘in Scotland—a usual accompaniment of keen re- 
| forming opinions. liadicals, as they are called, 
get ne authority for their politics so good as they 
‘may find in the bible, if they carefully read ite 
injunctions. Their opinions intluenced the young 
student. Tis father was, like many laymen in his day, 
of more evangelical sentiments than the majority of 
the ministers; but he was also a Town Couneillor 
jof Anstruther, and the official influence he pos- 
sesse(l in the burgh, for a councillor stood in no 
dread then of November, made him a Tory. His 
son deviated from his father's ecclesiastical and 
political opinions; and while the latter were reeo- 
|vered ina short period, many years passed before he 
'was restored to the former. Mathematics was his 
favourite study; but he read the popular political 
works of the day, and felt a warm interest in poli- 
tical discussions :— 





“ Other subjects, however, besides those of his favourite science, 
were pressed upon lis notice, not so much by the pretensions of 
the class-room, as by the conversation of Dr. Brown and bis 
Ethics and polities engaged much of their 
Yielding to the impulses thus imparted, Dr. Chal- 
mers, at the close of his pinnae soplucal studies, became deeply 
engaged with the study of ‘ Godwin’s l’olitical Justice, a work for 
which he entertained at that time a profound, and, as he after. 
wards felt and acknowledged, a misplaced admiration. His father 
was a strict, unbending ‘Lory, as weil as a strict, and, as hein his 
by the wen among whom 


accomplished frieuds. 


childhood fancied, a severe religionist. 


|he was now thrown, and to whom he owed the first kindlngs of 
[his intellectual sympathies, Calvinism and Toryism werenot only 
| repudiated, but despised. 
|mony for it) ‘ was at this time overrun with Modcratiom, under 


‘St. Andrews’ (we have his own testi- 


tie chilling influences of which we inhaled, not @ distaste only, 
but & positive contempt for all that is properly and peculiarly 


| Gospel, imomuch that our conlideuce was nearly as entire ia the 
| suiliciency of natural theology as in the sulliciency of natural 
| science.’ 
|promising and upelastic political priaciple with whieh be bad 
| Leen familiar at Anstruther, and unfortified by a strong indivi- 


lt was not unuatural that, recoiling from the uncome 


dual faith in the Christian salvation, he should have felt the 
power of that charm which the high talent of Leshe, aod Brown, 
and Milne, threw asound the religions and political priaciples 
which they so sincerely and enthusiastically espoused; that his 
youthful spirit should have kindled into generous emotion at the 


'glowmyg prospects which they cherished as to the future progress 
lof our species, springing out of political emascipation ; and thas 
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he should have admitted the idea that the religion of his early 
home was a religion of confinement and intolerance, unworthy 
of entertainment by a mind enlightened and enlarged by liberal 
stadies. From the political deviation into which he was thus 
temporarily seduced, he soon retreated; from the religious, it 
ag many years, and other than human influences to recall 

m. 

“In November, 1795, he was enrolled as astudent of Divinity. 
Theology, however, occupied but little of his thoughts. During 
the preceding autumn he had learned enough of the French lan- 
guage to enable him to read fluently and intelligently the author- 
ship in that tongue upon the higher branches of Mathematics. 
His favourite study he prosecuted with undiminished ardour.” 

St. Andrews, we suspect, has never changed no- 
minally in some respects. Moderatism has always 
prevailed there, although occasionally a chair has 
been filled by men like Dr. Chalmers or Sir David 
Brewster. The politics of Moderatism have chang- 
ed, and even the religious peculiarity in some re- 
spects, The Professors of St. Andrews for many 
past years must be acquitted of holding “ Ultra- 
Whig or keen reforming views.’” We deem it more 
probable that they generally incline to the jus divi- 
num, and oppose reform as unnecessary until it be 
accomplished; and then adopt some measure 
that they have resisted with the power given to 
them, as a final measure to be conserved with care. 
The religious element of Moderatism has also chang- 
ed. It professes now to be evangelical in religious 
doctrine ; then it professed to be very near Soci- 
nianism or Arianism. 

Although Dr. Chalmers, when a student, kept 
journals, corresponded largely, and had abundant 
practice in English composition, yet he seems to 
have been long defective in that department. Dr. 
Hanna insists that his earliest compositions were 
deficient in the imaginative and sentimental qua- 
lities. 
very young, and recently pu»lished, warrant one 
half of the opinion. They contain no flights of the 
imagination; but they exhibit a mixture of what 
might be called sentimentalism—occasionally in 
undue proportions. We subjoin part of Dr. 
Hanna’s criticism on this subject :— 


The sermons composed when he was still | 








“His third session at the university, which had witnessed his | 


first well-sustained intellectual efforts, had witnessed also his 
earliest attempts in English composition. Here he had to begin 
at the very beginning. Letters written by him, even after his 
second year at college, exhibit a glaring deficiency in the first 
and simplest elements of correct writing. And he had to become 
very much his own instructor, guiding himself by such models 
as the prelections of Dr. Hunter and Dr. Brown, and the writings 
of Godwin or other favourite authors, presented. A few of 
his first efforts in this way have been preserved. 
little that is remarkable in style. The earliest compositions of 
those who have afterwards become distinguished as poets, or 
orators, or eloquent writers, have generally displayed a pro- 
fuse excess of the rhetorical or the imaginative, which it took 
time and labour to reduce to becoming proportions. In the 
college exercises of Dr. Chalmers this order is reversed. The 
earliest of them are the simplest and plainest, with scarcely 
a gleam of fancy or sentiment ever rising to play over the 
page. They give token of a very vigorous youtliful intellect 
disciplining itself at once in exact thinking and correct perspi- 


They exhibit | 





cuous expression; never allowing itself to travel beyond the | 


bounds of the analysis or argument which it is engaged in pro- 
secuting ; never wandering away to pluck a single flower out of 
the garden of the imagination, by which illustration or adorn- 
ment might be supplied. Those who, as the result of their 


analysis, have concluded that in Dr. Chalmers’ mental consti- | 
tution the purely intellectual largely predominated—that fancy | 


was comparatively feeble, and that imagination, potent as she 
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was, was but a minister of other and higher powers, might find 
historic verification of their analyses in the earliest of his college 
compositions.” 

His college ]ife commenced in 1793; and in 
1807, while Dr. Chalmers was on a visit to Lon- 
don, we find some memoranda of this same John 
Campbell, who has lived to be one of the first 
English lawyers—the representative first of Dudley, 
and next of Edinburgh, in the House of Commons 
—the Attorney-General of England—the Chan- 
cellor of Ireland—the great legal historian of the 
day—a member of the House of Peers—and now 
promises to succeed Lord Denman in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench:— 


“Tuesday, May 12.—Breakfasted with the Miss Hunters, 
and took three of them to the Royal Academy, and had great 
satisfaction in observing the inereasing celebrity of Mr. Wilkie’s 


picture. In going along to Somerset House I met John Camp- 
bell. {Now Lord Campbell. } 


“Wednesday, May 13.—Breakfasted with John Campbell. 
Much franker and more manly than in the first years of my 
acquaintance with him.” 

His collegiate career was diversified by a tutor- 
ship, which, from his correspondence, was evident'y 
distasteful to him, and he retired from the family 
early in 1799, to be licensed as a preacher :-— 


“Soon after his return, he applied to the Presbytery of St. 
Andrews to be admitted to his examination, preparatory to his 
obtaining a license as a preacher of the Gospel. Some difficulties 
were raised against its being received. He had not completed 
his nineteenth year, whereas Presbyteries were not wont to take 
students upon probationary trials until they had attained the age 
of twenty-one. It happily occurred that one of his friends in the 
Presbytery fell upon the old statute of the Church, which 
ordains, ‘ that none be admitted to the Ministry before they 
be twenty-five years of age, except such as for rare and singular 
qualities shall be judged by the General and Provincial Assembly 
to be meet and worthy thereof.’ 

“Under cover of the last clause of the statute, and translat- 
ing its more dignified phraseology into terms of common use, 
his friend pleaded for Mr. Chalmers’ reception as ‘a lad o° 
pregnant pairts. The plea was admitted; and, after the usual 
formalities he was licensed as a preacher of the Gospel on the 
3lst July, 1799. It was one of the tales of his earlier life which 
he was in the habit in later years of playfully repeating, that such 
a title had been so early given to him, and such a dispensation 
as to age had been granted.” 


Some time elapsed before Mr. Chalmers made 
any use of his license. He proceeded to visit a 
brother at Liverpool, and first conducted public 
worship in the Scoteh Church, in Chapel Lane, 
Wigan, on Sabbath, the 25th August, 1799. He 
preached on the following Sabbath in Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s church, Liverpool. His brother, writing 
from Liverpool, said—* It is impossible for me to 
form an opinion of Thomas as yet; but the sermon 
he gave us in Liverpool, which was the same as 
we had in Wigan, was in general well liked.” ... 


His brother thought the discourse rather more prac- E 


tical than doctrinal, and he complained of the ~ 


preacher's awkward appearance and dress; adding, 
that “his mathematical studies seem to occupy 
more of his time than the religious.” Mr, Chal- 


mers returned to Scotland, and in 1800 he was 
studying in Edinburgh, while we hear very little 
more of his preaching until the middle of 1801, when 
the circumstance occurred that first introduced 
him into a course of regular professional service :— 


“While Dr. Chalmers was imbibing wholesome lessons from Dr, 
Robison, his friend, Mr, Shaw, was acting as assistant to the Rev 
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They are quite satisfied with my non-tesidence.—I am yours 
affectionately.’” 

It should be mentioned that Kilmany became va- 
cant in consequence of Dr. Wilson's death, only by 
his favour Mr. Douglas, the chief resident landholder in, and || the translation of Mr. Cook to the C hair of Church 
and thus the interval to be fill@d up was 


in a letter to Mr. Shaw, dated at Edinburgh, Jane Ist., 1501; )) longer than usual. 


Mr. Elliot, minister of Cavers—a parish in Roxburghshire, lying 
along the southern banks of the Teviot, a few miles below Hawick. 
Having the prospect of removal, by the promise of a presentation 
to the neighbouring parish of Roberton, Mr. Shaw thought of | | 
his college friend as his successor, and endeavoured to interest in | 








patron of, the parish of Cavers. ‘ It seems, says Mr. Chalmers, || History . 


‘it eae ee. oe cg Pnpnariery " i ea he, = oad | In the autumn of 1802, Mr. Chalmers left Cavers, 
asked Leyden about me, who carried me to his house on Thursday | | , eye i ca . 9 

last, where I dined. Not a single word, however, passed upon || and spent a winter as Pome ees — in*St. 
the subject, and I am quite uncertain as to his intentions. You!) Andrews. ie Session GK not pase wit 1out some 
must now sce, my dear sir, the impropriety of my taking any || bickerings between him and the Professors, and it closed 
step without the knowledge of Mr. Douglas; and that my busi-/|jn a storm. Their opinions and practice did not cor- 


ness at present is to remain passive till something more transpire || respond exactly with those of the indefatigable teacher, 
upoa the subject. I have left my direction with Mr. Leyden,|| 91, whatever might have been his views regarding 
and wait for any proposals from Mr. Douglas that may occur.’|| "”’, © whe P 

“This letter was grounded as a misapprehension. It had not || religion, was at least a most industrious and zealous 
been to Mr. Douglas, as patron of the parish, that Mr. Shaw had | —even a highflying—mathematician. After the close of 
applied: the assistantship in this case did not involve the suc-|| the session his ordination to Kilmany was fixed, and 


cession ; it was by the minister that the appointment was to be|/ hi, father urged him to devote some time for reflection 
made, and it was from him only that any proposal could emanate. | 


Mr. Shaw augzested that Mr. Chalmers should come without ||! the serious nature of the responsibilities that he was 
delay and preach at Cavers, that by his becoming favourably to assume ; but Mr. Chalmers objected to this course, 


known to the parishoners, Mr. Elliot might be induced to appoint || arguing that if he had not his mind ina right condition 
him as his assistant.” ‘before that time, it was “ vain to think that the extra- 


Mr. Chalmers had apparently mistaken the nature of | ordinary effort of a few days will very essentially con- 
the appointment, and taken a mere assistantship for the | tribute to preparation or to improvement.’’ Dr. Hanna 
betterappointment of assistant and successor. The worst | 84Ys correctly, . ! he truth was, that in the greatest and 
position of the two was not, at the time, unacceptable to | most affecting of all subjects, the ground of a common 
a young man who desired to be independent, and was, to | understanding did not as yet exist between father and 
some extent, burthensome on his family. After several |son;” but of the former, he adds, “it but remained for 


negotiations, he arrived at the determination to regard 
this southern parish as an intermediate place, having 
first secured something better in Fifeshire. The 
parish of Kilmany had become vacant while the 
negotiations regarding Cavers were in _ progress. 
This vacancy was caused by the death of Dr. Wilson, 
the Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni-| 
versity of St. Andrews. The presentation was in the, 
gift of the Professors; and they, to spare themselves 
from discussion, had agreed to exercise the right of 
presentation to parishes in the gift of the body, alter- 
nately. The fortunate Professor at the time was 
Dr. Adamson, who had the Civil History Chair, and 


was a distant relative of Mr. Chalmers, for whose || 


benefit he determined to exercise his privilege. Some! 
time elapses often between a vacancy and a new pre. | 
sentation in Scotch parishes; and Mr. Chalmers be-| 
lieved that he might occupy this time advantageously | 
at Cavers, but he was unwilling to incur the expense 
of taking up house, and therefore accepted Mr. Shaw’s | 
proposal to reside with him at the manse of Rober- 
ton; thus commencing his career as a non-resident. 
Some objections were made to the arrangement, but | 
it was ultimately completed ; and at pages 54, 55, we 
meet the following piece of worldly wisdom:— 


“Having secured a majority of votes among the Professors at 
St. Andrews in favour of his presentation to Kilmany, Mr. 
Chalmers joined Mr. Shaw at Roberton. 

“* Roberton, January 13, 1802. 

“*Dear Father,—The people in this country are kind and 
hospitable in the extreme. You cannot conceive the kindness 
both Mr. Shaw and myself have experienced from the farmers 
around, in sending us peats, hay, straw, &c. Parochial exami- 
nations are quite common in this country. I begin that duty on 
Monday fortnight, and, as the parish is extensive, it will take 
me upwards of a fortnight to accomplish it. The mode is to 
divide the parish into a number of small districts, in each of 
which you are accommodated with lodgings, &c., in one or other 
of the farmers’ houses. I am now quite free from sore throat, 
and the people in Cavers have not lost a Sunday since my arrival. 





him, in faith and with prayer, to await the time (and 
he lived to sce it, and was glad) when he should 
not only become intelligible, but secure the com- 
pletest and profoundest sympathy.’’ The ordi- 
nation at Kilmany occurred ou the 12th of May, 
1803. The parish is small; the population were 
few, and occupied in agricultural affairs; the situation 
was retired, and the manse was in bad order. The 
| minister had calculated on retaining his “ mathematical 
| assistantship;” and when disappointed in that respect, 
he established private classes next winter in St. An- 
drews, and had another season’s bickering with the 
Professors, from causes in which he seems to have been 
wrong and they were right, even if they were right 
from a bad motive. In course of the college season 
he became much absorbed in the business of his class; 
and, not satisfied with mathematics, he added chemistry 
also to the information which the young parish minister 
of Kilmany was prepared to give to the students of St. 
Andrews. A rebellious spirit at the time—rebellious 
at least to the Professors—actuated the minister of 
Kilmany ; and it is remarkable that his Presbytery de- 
termined to bring his conduct under their review, with 
/an intention of censuring his proceedings, “although 
for years his predecessor had been permitted unchecked 
and uncensured to do the very thing for which he was 
to be condemned.” The members of Presbytery who 
brought forward the case were right in this instance, 
however long they may have been wrong before; but 
the affair was quashed after a discussion, long and ex- 
citing for those times, and in which Mr. Chalmers ap- 
peared as the strenuous defender of pluralities. When, 
subsequently, he renewed his chemical lectures at St. 
Andrews, the Presbytery agreed to insert on their 
minutes an opinion of Dr. egy Marte! a 
is improper, and ought to be di He 
became a candidate for the Chair of Natural Philosophy 








in St. Andrews, and was unsuccessful. Subsequently, 
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of ar/our and philosophic simplicity. He showed ag his 
. *- 7 . - ’ . h ; ¢ . T St j te “ ti w . A 
matics in Edinburgh, and was defeated. This contest, | Sa Ay ay ee bowen ( aamtete.  ashibed ae 


. ‘ » ° ° . ; 
however, drew from him his first publication, written || diagramed]; 2. A glass apparatus for decomposing water 


he was a candidate for the Professorship of Mathe- | 


for the purpose of proving that a Scotch parochial | >y xalvanisin [the ‘orm of two vessels drawn, and the man- 
5 ‘ . : 7 
ea had. “after tl silefestory diecheree of his ner of using them detailed |. ‘ 
minister had, “alter the satisiactory discharge Of MIS | « Sa:urday, April 25th—Walked to the Botanic Garden, and 
age dutées, five days in the week of uninterrupted | speut two hours in it. Found it of this form and dimension. 
eisure for the prosecution of any science in which his |. om — P an and measurements, with notices of its 
av . a. Me > 9 "ne , >} } rares P ants. . . 
taste may dispose him to engage. It was weil for | _ ‘Sunday, April 26ch.—Preached in the forenoon for Mr. 


himself, for his church, and his country, that Mr. | Kirkpatrick, on the comforts of religion, and in the after- 


: . ae nness iti far more effect and 
Chalmers was defeated both in chemistry and mathe- |} "0" °" drunkenness, the former wil f 
h o tery ° ivan than the latter. In the afternoon we met at 


maties. In 1805 he became a volunteer in the Fifeshire | three o'clock, after dinner, which bas the effect of making 
corns, and succeeded in acquiring an intense distaste | both adrowsy preacher and a drowsy aodiowte. Mrs. H. 
; j ; . ‘cine || OVI ly reluc in her testimony of approbation—dis- 
atl & 2 VC t QO) the agora ising evideut y r juctant in = 
for the French revolution, aud ggrandising | posed to overrate the deficiencies of manner and pronun- 
schemes of Napoleon Buonaparte. 1] eintion ; end asleepin the afternoon. 


Towards the end of December, 1896, his saree | He visited all the lions of Liverpool, and the last was 
| 





George, who had been au officer in a British privateer, | the « Union Guineaman,’’ a vessel going out of dock 
died. The sailor's faith and principles were more in'| to the African trade, as the name would imply. In 
accordance with his father’s than the minister's; but|/ his journal he says :— 
the death of the naval brother had some iniluence | “ We had the music of benevolence to drown all the relentings 
on the clerical, and other bereavements that followed | ‘of nature, and ladies waved their handkerchiefs from the shore 
rapidly, passed not without effecting a change in his | to sanctify what was infamous, and deck the splendid villany of 
character. Of this first death for many years in the | the trade.” 
Anstruther family, Dr. Hanna says—‘ It was the first || The period is not long since the people of this 
death of a near relation which Thomas had witnessed, || country bought and carried slaves on their own ac- 
aud the deep impression which it made was the first ‘count, and they should not now be very uncharitable 
step towards his own true and thorough conversion towards their neighbours whose conversion has been 
unto God.” ‘doomed to occur some half eentury after their own 
Dr. Chalmers made his first visit to London in the |change. Mr. Chalmers’ “ notes by the way ” through 
spring of 1507. Ie desired to form a connexion with the heart of England, at any time of his life, would 
the publishing circles of the metropolis, in which his have been instructive. Some of them are inserted 
name was destined to be better known than he could ,| in this volume, aud we confess that if more of them 
then have even anticipated. He travelled by Liver- || exist we should like themall. Blenheim is a thoroughly 
pool, and kept an interestiug journal by the way. In | public place. It is almost public property, so connected 
Liverpool, where he had many friends and relatives, || !s it with some of the brightest of military achieve- 
and with which he was previously acquainted,he stopped | ments in our history. Mr. Chalmers being then a 
for some time, aud performed some official duty. The || clerical soldier—a volunteer of Fife—was drawn by 
allusion, at the close of the following extract to his||@ kindred spirit to Blenheim; and the house built by 
lady critic,-is amusing :— _| the nation, like the estate bought for the great Marl- 


“ April 19th.—Left Laneaster at seven in the morning, borough, delighted hima much ;— 
and arrived in Liverpool at six in the evening, a “Thursday, April 30.—Left Birmingham for Woodstock, at 
“ April 20:h —Went with a party fiom Mr. MicCorquo- || seven in the morning, where I arrived at four in the afternoon. 
dale’s to the Botanie Garden. =. =.) — Tchristered his || There was only another passenger in the coach, and he was 
daughter at three o'clock, and we sat down to dinner at four. || inside—a sensible, discreet, cultivated man, whom T afterwards 
Mr. Yates, and a son of Dr, Currie’s, were of the party. || jecened to be a Fell f Oxford, and who had evid tl itt 
The former assailed me with an application to preach fo: Renee 10 OS 8 SENOW SO Wate, SNS WES Nee Ove ently a little 
hien, which I have had the simplicity to consent to. 1 eircum- of the rust aud embarrassment ofa learned profession. I parted 
stance which I dislike exceedingly, from the extreme awk. || “ith him at Woodstock. I was immediately conducted by a 
person from the inn to the gate of Blenheim. For a particular 


warduess of ny provincial dialect. Mr. Currie is aimerchant | 
of this place, combines liberalism and fashion, isan aumirer | aceonnt see Guide, which seems to be written with great taste 


of the Edinburgh school, ant carries in his manner a great || and power of description. The pleasure I felt was heightened 
<omenre wong att emg | ota cultivated ternper. They | by a variety of circumstances which supplied associations of 
are Doth Warin admirers OF MP. Siewart, a circumstance in , : cad , : 
- ; grandeur. In addition to the stateliness of a ‘ 
which | took the liberty of differing from them. 1 lament nt onaiiedtion aif 1 get t] os oe wy display, I had 
the provineialisms of my tone and conversation, but must ’ ] x 4 oe P peng any @F He Sees OWNER 
study to get over it by a proper union of contidence anu ||‘! Prous Monument o national glory, the prospect not of a house 
humility, or scene, or a neighbourhood, but the memorial of those events 
* Tuesday, April 21st.—Aecomprnied a party toa pottery || which had figured on the high theatre of war and of politics, and 
about a mile and half up the river. Was delighted with || given aturn to the history of the world. The statue of Louis XIV., 
the elegance and simplicity of the process (which is mosi || placed upon the south front, and taken from the walls of Tour- 
nay, gives an air of magnificence far beyond the mere power of 


minutely and graphically described). . . . Went to 
the School for the Bhnd, a truly admirable institution (form or of magnitude. It is great not as a visible object, but 


| 

Tbey have an hour for masie—the effect was i i ; ; 

Pbey ha ur t9 te—the effvet was in the highest | great as a trophy, great as it serves to illustrate the glory of 
! 








degree inieresting, and the allusion to their own situation |} 7, 
most pathetic. Dined in Mr. MacCorquodale’s, The only | England, and the prowess of the first of warriors. I spent two 


gentleman was a Mr. Dunean MacCorquedale, a military | ot 
gentleman, of an appearance rather unfashionable, bur || fair and captivating. T lost myself in an Elysium of delight, and 


accompanied with a most interesting modesty. Tosuch as || wept with perfect rapture. My favourite view was down the 
these I feel attached by an impu!se the most kindly and | river, from the ground above the fountain. The setting sun 
benevolent, and cannot but spurn at the heart'ess formality || gleamed on the gilded orbs of Blenheim ; through the dark ver- 
of those who could triumph in the timidity of the Imex: || dure of trees were seen peeps of water, and spots of grassy son 
pericuced. Ob, how J like the untrained originality of va- | shine; the murmars of the waterfall beneath soothed ev 
ture! Oh, how I dislike the tramme!s of a cold, lifeless weed igs : MNES CVESY BOTINY 
within me; the bel! of the village clock sent its music across the 


and insipid formality ! | ' 
“Friday, April 24th,—I spent the forenoon with Dr. | lake on my left. I sat motionless, and my mind slumbered in a 





Traill, a chemical lecturer aud practitioner, with a great veal | reverie of enchantment.” 
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| hours in the garden. Never spot more lovely—never scene so: 
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LIFE OF THE LATE DR. CHALMERS. 





1d 


From Woodstock Mr. Chalmers walked to Oxford,|] From Kew, we coached i: co town, and reached Walworth 


on May Day of 1807; and an old journal belonging 
to an old gentleman of the present dav, places the 


changes of forty years most palpably before the men! 


baa eS alk lene |} tO those who remember that Jooudon has, 
Ministers do not walk lone! 


‘rection indicated, trebled or quadrupled all the signs 


of the current vear. 
journies now, but some time previously Mr, Chalmers 
had walked from Edinburgh to Liverpool. The idea 
of Dr. Chalmers walking up to Liverpool would have 
amused, if it had not startled, the younger class of his 
admirers in recent times. Men do not now walk, 
and they do not, therefore, know the country so 
well as their travelling aneestors; but the advantage 
is now, that more people travel than in 1807. 
Another extract shows the contrast in travelling :— 


landed in Ludgate Hill about seven in the evening.” 


Some parts of Mr. Chalmers’ life in London pre- 
sent singular contrasts with his subsequent principles. 
His great purpose is served by their disclosure. His 
life illustrated two different modes of thought and ac- 
tion, and he wished the illustrations to be known and 
read. We take, in the first place, the work of two or 
three Sabbaths from his journal. They mark the pro- 
gress of society in opinion and thought on the obser- 
vance question.’:— 

“ Sunday, Nov. 3 !.—Walked on London Bridge, round the 
Tower, along Cornhill and Cheapside io St Paul's, where | 
heerd service. After dinner, we sallied ont to Westminster 
Bridge, St. James’s Park, Hyde Park Kensington Gardens, 
and returned by Oxford Street and Blackfriars Bridge. 
Astonished at the displav; the dress, the carrisges, and 
company, give a high tdea of the wealth and extravagance 
of London.” 


We need not say that London has now a finer dis- 
play of wealth than in 1807 ; but we doubt whether the 
Sunday exhibitions of that period were not greater 
than at the present day. 

From the next extract we do not learn that the 
Scotch parish minister considered attendance on public 
worship necessary, unless in an incidental way, while 


im Londoa :-— 


** Sunday, May 10th.—The badness of the day prevented 
us from prosecuting any of our schemes, Walked out be- 
fore dinner to Dulwich village, where we had the full view 
of the country, enriched and adorned by the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. After dinner, a round by Ox‘ord Street. 
We returned by Blackfriars, when, ex passant, we had an 
opportunity of hearing the delightful musie in Rowland 
Hill's, and the roaring entiiusiasm of another preacher, 
whose sect was founded by a female mystic—Joanna South- 
cote, 


On the following Sunday he did, indeed, attend 
chapel; probably with some desire to see the King :— 


“Sunday, Muy 17.—Went to the King’s private chapel, 
where, at half-past eight, I was gratified with the entrance 
of their Majesties and the Princess Elizabeth. His manner 
is devotional and unaffected. I heard them all repeat the 
service most distinetly : and was mune! pleased with their 
frank, easy, and benevolent appearance. The view of 
Twickenham was most charming. Pope's house was among 
the delightful residences that we gazed on with rapture 
from the opposite side. ‘The river was enshrined with 
pleasure-boats, and the gay London parties walking and 
drinking fea on both sides eave cheerfulness and animation 
to the prospect. The idea, however, of vicinity to the me- 
tropol's pollutes al! our rural impressions of this fascinating 
scene—takes off all the pure interest which the idea of sim- 
plicity confers, and mingles with original nature the vices, 
proflizacy, and corruptions of civilised life. We ascended 
Richmond Nill; eyel wih rapture the ecoun'ry before 
us; Sawin the rich scene that presented itself the wealth 
of the first city in the world, Spreading its embellishments 
over the weighbourhood. ‘Took a boat to Kew, when we 
passed Ilesworth, and had a charming sail dowu the river. 


by eleven in the evening.” 

These pictures of London iu the olden time, as 
forty years are long ago, have a strange intercst now 
iu the di- 
, . ae : am 
(of wealth and magnificence since 1807. 

On his return to Scotland, the minister of Kilmany 
walked a part of the way, aud we subjoin his account 
of another Sabbath-day’s journey :— 

‘* May 3!1.—Storted at seven, and walked to Bishopwear- 
mouth. The country possesses no great decisive features, 
The bridge over the Wear is an astonishing p.ece of work- 
minship. I gor underit ina boat, and made my obacrva- 
tions [a minute description of the bridge is given]. Falling 
in witha man who drove a post-otfice gig, rode to South 
Shields. Crossed over to North Shields for twopenee, ia 
asculler. From North Shields I] proceeied to Tynemouth, 
|} with which I was delighted ; the east fragment of the 
Abbey is particularly beautiful. Sailed up the river to New- 
eastle.”’ 

We have allowed our remarks to extend too far on 
‘the early portion of this volume; but it is that part of 
Dr. Chalmers’ life with which the public are least 
acquainted. At Kilmany his theological opinions un- 
derwent a complete change. He entered the parish as 
a moderate minister of the old school, and was, we 
may charitably hope, an unfavourable specimen of his 
class. At his ordination, although deseribed by an old 
minister as “a lad o' pregnant pairts,” he did not con- 
sider any special preparation for his charge necessary. 
After he had been for some time minister of the parish, 
he was ashamed to cngage in the duty of family prayer 
when any of his parishiouers spent an eveniug at the 
manse. His first winter as parochial minister was 
passed in teaching chemistry and mathematics, at a 
distance of eight to ten miles from his church. His 
first speech in an ecclesiastical court was in defence of 
his own pluralities and non-resideace. His first pub- 
lication was written to prove that a parish minister has 





‘five davs of leisure weesly after the satistactory dis- 


charge of his official duties. His first visit to London 


_was attended by a course of what he afterwards regarded 
‘as apparent Sabbath-breaking. 
‘get into the universities were directed to the seeular 


His first etforts to 


Chairs of Chemistryand Mathematics, His first address 
'to the General Assembly was a clever pleading for aug- 
‘mented stipends. His first struggle with the law courts 
was for one chauldron more. 

We cannot wonder that Ailmany, its quiet manse, 
and humble population, were endeared to this great 
mau. ‘There a revolution most complete was accom- 
‘plished in the purposes for which he lived. There he 
adopted new principles, learned to weigh all things as 
he had never doue before, aud, in the emphatic language 
ithat he would have used, “was born again.” The do- 
‘mestic bereavements that contributed to this great 
change occurred at Kilmany. He formed there other 
domestic relations that endured until his death. He 
came to the parish a clever, worldly, scheming scholar; 
and he left it with a nobler mind, better stored with 
knowledge, matured by experience, rich in spiritual 
wisdom, and with all its powers devoted to the work 
which he did not comprebend when he undertook its 
performance. ‘The first volume closes with the mego- 
tiations for his removal to Glasgow, and his election 
by the Town Council as minister of the Tron parish. 
The transfer to Glasgow was not particularly advan- 
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tageous, in a pecuniary view, and he had long ceased 
to consider emolument a matter of chief moment in 
such transactions. His election, by the Glasgow 
Town Council in 1814, was effected only after a severe 
struggle. The Evangelical party were beginning to 
acquire influence in the Church at the time; but they 
were very geuerally spoken against. Society had not 
pronounced in their favour, and the brands of extra- 
vagance and fanaticism rested upon them. Mr. 
Chalmers had preached a funeral sermon in his own 
neighbourhood, aud some gentlemen belonging to Glas- 
gow attended the service. 

They were anxious that he should be brought to oc- 
cupy the Tron Church, then vacant. His character and 
his talents were then partially known; and the election 
created much excitement in Glasgow, and considerable 
interest in all parts of the country. ‘The surviving 
member of the family, through whose agency chiefly 
Mr. Chalmers was proposed for this vacancy, informed 
us that, subsequent to his appointment, and when the 
genius of the great orator was acknowledged and 
appreciated, some of his Glasgow friends, anxious 
that he might not be drawn to Edinburgh, pro- 
posed to crect a suitable house, and convey it 
to him as his personal property. He thanked 
them for the kindness of the intention, and re- 
quested a few days to consider their proposal. At the 
end of the specified time, he informed them that he 
could not accept the house they proposed to build, 
because none of his co-presbyters had glebe houses, 
and he feared that the distinction might impair his 
usefulness amongst them. Even at that time he con- 
templated the acceptance of a professional chair, and 
urged that he would be more useful at the fountain- 
head than working in the stream, He was translated 
from the Tron to St. John’s parish in Glasgow, but he 
never accepted a parochial appointment out of that 
city. He became Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
St. Andrew’s ; and ultimately attained his great sphere 
of usefulness as Theological Professor in Edinburgh. 

The first volume closes with 1414—the presenta- 
tion to the Tron parish, and the commencement of 
Dr. Chalmers’ busy life. All his great literary and 
theological works date subsequent to that year. 
At Kilmany he had been prepared and armed for the 
conflict he was doomed to sustain, and the work he 
was purposed to do; he left it to enter on a life of 
anxiety, excitement, and labour, destined never to 
close on earth—he left it tocommence acareer of great 
and almost unrivalled moral influence and power. 
The revolution accomplished in his mind at Kilmany 
was designed to extend over Scotland. The small 
Fifeshire parish is therefore classic ground in Scotch 
literature and theology. In it the leader in that 30 
years’ war of moral and religious principles was 
schooled and trained to his task. His biographer 
skilfully lays out before us, from journals and 
letters, the gradual process of change accomplished 
there. No violent emotions marked that period 
The convictions regarding faith and practice that grew 
up in his mind formed a gradual, and not a rapid, con- 
version. Dr. Hanna has exercised great care in bring- 
ing all these points prominently forward in his narrative. 





|The first volume is thus one of the most interesting 

that can occur in the series; but the subsequent vo- 

_lumes will necessarily be composed of more exciting 

‘material ; and, judging from the present,and from other 

/cireumstances, we infer that the completed work will 

form a biographical narrative of great utility and ex- 
treme interest. 

_- We experience great difficulty in persuading people 
that the world is not becoming worse ; and we are con- 
fident that it is getting better. Mr. Chalmers, when 
first in London, would not have opposed the free and 
full delivery of letters and newspapers on “ Sunday.” 

While travelling to Newcastle, as he took the post- 
oflice gig, the sculler and the boat, he would not have 
refused the railway. A great change has occurred 
‘in society on these matters. 


_ In London he attended some political meetings, and 
was displeased with the cookery :— 


‘* Saturday, May23..— . Repaired to the Albany, 
on! dined with Mr. Sheridan and 150 of his admirers, The 
dinner wag wretched—too little of it—and the worst con- 

ducted Tever saw. Great tumult and confusion among the 
company. I was disappointed in all the speeches, and much 
shocked with the extreme incorrectness of feeling discovered 


by several of the company.”’ 

In addition to John Campbell, he met another Fife 
man, equally famous in his own department :-— 

‘* Thursday, May 2lst —Called on Wilkie; took Russell 
Square in my road, and think it the finest in London. Mr. 
Wilkie is a man of genius and excellent sense, with all the 
siinplicity which accompanies talent, and firmness to resist 


eorrnpuous and flattery, After leaving him, I took a round 
among the streets and squares to the north of Oxford 


Street.” 
| The opera had few charms for the mathematician 
and the minister :— 


| «Friday, May 15.—The India House—Deptford—the Docks. 
'—-We proceeded to Drury Lane Theatre, where we heard the 
comic opera of ‘The Duenna, ‘ High Life Below Stairs,’ and the 
_pantomimic ballet ‘Don Juan.’ I am not fond of operas, because 
I have no taste for that music the merit of which appears to me 
to lie entirely in the execution. The squalling exertion of the 
performers is painful to me, and not a word of the song can be 
‘collected. Indeed such is the extent of Drury Lane Theatre, 
that in many parts of the house the most audible and distinct 
/enunciation must be lost upon the hearers. The house was quite 
full, more decorous than the circus, and exceeds anything I have 
seen in the splendour of its boxes, and rich, expensive scenery. 
_ None of the performers appeared to me first-rate. The panto- 
‘mime I did not enter into. We returned to Walworth in the 


/morning.” 

| And if the public had generally the honesty of this 
critic, we are not sure that the opera would meet the 
encouragement it receives; for nine-tenths of the 
‘audience know nothing of foreign languages when 
sung, and are not naturally fond of foreign music. 
The central pages of this volume, and by far the 
greater part of it, are occupied with correspondence 
aud extracts of a most instructive and useful character. 
Better reading scarcely could be conceived. Anything 
more striking than the gradual uprising and purifi- 
cation of this great mind has not recently been pub- 
lished, and we remember no other work that is so 
obviously the history of a mind in its passage from 
listlessness to anxiety, and from earnest seeking for, 
to the practical enjoyment of, cheerful and confident 


| piety. 
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(Continued from page 789.) 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE NIGHT VISIT. 

«You are, I hope, now prepared to accompany 
me into the presence of Beatrice. I took up the plank 
with which I meant to bridge the abyss that separated 
me from her; but, on going forth softly into the gal- 
lery, could perceive no figure, hear no footstep, discern 
no light, in door-way or window; still it might, I 
thought, be worth while just to go over and see. So 
I artistically laid down my bridge, and, stepping lightly 
over it, desceaded into the gallery on the other side. 
Just as I alighted from the balustrade, Beatrice met 
me, and, holding forth her hand, conducted me to the 
drawing-room. Never shall I forget the appearance 
it presented—TI mean the general appearance ; luxu- 
riously furnished, aud brilliant with light. For the 
rest I saw nothing distinctly but Beatrice, who sat 
down on an ottoman, and I placed myseif beside her. 
On a small marble table, near her left hand, lay a copy 
of the ‘Rime di Petrarcha,’ in crimson morocco, 
which she had evidently been reading. Up to this 


moment I fancied I had endless things to say to her, and | 


had, in fact, composed forty or fifty dialogues which we 
must, of necessity, hold together when we met. I] 
had now forgotten every word of them. She seemed 
to be in exactly the same predicament. So we looked at | 
each other, and at the ground, in most edifying silence. 
“ Beatrice’s age must not be lost sight of. She was 
scarcely eighicen, with a soul full of romance—wild, 
impetuous, unrestrained by education or example ; for | 
all she had learned and all she had seen only tended | 
to emancipate her from conventional laws. She was 
a prima donna. All she had lived of life had beeu passed | 
upon the stage, or in her own apartments, for though | 
admitted into society, she loved it not; her great de-| 
light was to indulge in waking dreams, to build castles | 
in the air, to indulge her faney with the importraiture | 
of an impossible lover, perfect in character and iatel-| 
lect, chivalrous, poetical, devoted, such as the young] 
leart moulds in its tenderest dreams. | 
“ We spoke at length, and ‘Petrarcha’ suggested the 
topic. Beatrice related to me her story, from her birth | 
on the Lungarno, at Pisa, to the hour in which she | 
told it. According to her own account, every syllable | 
of which I believed at the moment, and still believe | 
with unquestioning faith, she had always been as true | 
a lover of honour as a Roman maiden. Of this she | 
made no boast, indeed made no mention, though it 
was implied in all her words. She supposed I should, 
of necessity, take it for granted, which in all sincerity ] 


~- 


brilliance of her eyes, the rich ruby of her lips. I 
amused her exceedingly by describing the arrival of 
my guests one after another, their interminable dia- 
logues, the pipes and cigars they smoked, and the 
fears I entertained lest they should stay till midnight. 

“It would not have signified,’ she said; ‘I should 
have sat here expecting you till morning.’ 

“The words were uttered in a tone so gentle and so 
natural, that it was evident she thought she was act- 
ing right. I thanked her for her goodness, and then 
spoke of the little visit I was to pay on the morrow 

villa and gardens, after which we 
were to dine somewhere in the neighbourhood. 

“*Tt would afford me inexpressible pleasure,’ I added, 
‘could you be of the party.’ 

“Nothing can be more easy,’ replied Beatrice; I 
know Signor Tibaldo’s lady well, and can 


toa neighbouring 


tuke the 
liberty to invite myself; so, if you wish it, I will ac- 
company you.’ ' 

« About what my wishes were there could be no doubt, 
so it was agreed that she should write a note early in 
the morning, explain the matter to her mamma, and 
drive, at the hour appointed, to Tibaldo’s house. We 
then spoke of my intended travels—of Abyssinia, and 
the White Nile, of Egypt, of the Desert, and of those 
regions and rivers still further eastward, to which I was 
journeying. ‘Tle strongest possible love of adventure 
was implanted in her nature; and when I spoke of 
long journics to be performed on dromedaries, of 
sand-storms, burning blasts, and bivouacing at night 
in the boundless waste, her eves literally flashed with 
enthusiasm, and she exclaimed again and again, ‘Oh, 
how happy I should be to go with you !’ 

“Tn this sort of talk we passed some hours. When I, 
at length, rose to take my leave, she accompanied 
me to the door. As my ill stars would have it, in- 
stead of drawing the plank after me, I had left it across 
the balustrades, whence any mischicvous person might 
easily have removed it, in which case there would have 
been an unpleasant discovery. It was there, however; 
and I hastened to ascend and cross it, Beatrice all the 
while standing at the door, and waving me good night 
with her hand. I had not taken two steps before a 
figure rose at the opposite extremity. At the same 
time the plank was scized and shaken. I trembled over 
the abyss; and a voice, which | immediately knew to 
be that of the Count Z———,, muttered savagely, 

“* Vat sall prevent me to send you to -—— ?” 

“My position was rather awkward. On leaviug 
Bologna, | had provided inyself with a pair of pocket 





did. Over her beauty there breathed the most per- 
fect air of innocence, of candour, of confiding truth. 
Her face was pale, paler than usual, contrasting bril- 





liantly with her long auburn tresses, descending in'|| 


heavy curls to her bosom. Would that for a moment || 

I could have used the painter’s pencil, and have! | 

sketched and preserved the beauty of her face, the y 
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pistols, which I usually wear about me; and now, in 


lreply to my friend the Count, I drew forth one of 
‘them, and, presenting it at his head—the nights in 


Italy are light enough to show such objects—I re- 
plied, in an angry tone, 
“This shall prevent you; and if you do not instantly 
put down the plauk, I will shoot you dead.’ 
B 
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“ Kuowing my friend's character tolerably well, I felt 
that I could calculate upon his terror. Me did as 1: 
expected; and in a moment I stood beside him in the’ 
gallery, with one hand on his throat, and with the other 
flourishing the but-end of the pistol, ready to knock 
him down. Beatrice uttered a slight scream: but I 
hegged her to be silent, and go in. Instead of attend- 

lug to my anja mets ym, however, in another moment, 


tomy utter surprise, os was by my side, intreatin 
me to use no vi ‘he ", { 1 meant none, but onl 
required of Co “Bhi who stcod there, half- 


choked with rage, but scarcely stragcting at all, a pro- 
mise that he would be silent on what he had seen. The 
mock Count almost immediately co uplied, after wh 
he retreated from the gallery. I then conducted B 
trice back to her apartment, and retired, with m3 
bridge, into my own room ms." 

Here, for the present, terminated the adventure of 
my friend IL— , on whom, when he had finished h 


relation, I bestowed some good advice. He was con- 


scious of the impropriety of his boneees but would 
hear no reason. Jo all my represes tatic ms he only 
replied he meant no harm, in which believed him: 
vat as the the entire slilj 
a woman’s hopes iu life, miglit arise from sis pursuing 
the adventure, | intreated him to Whe ther 
or nol he listene a to me will appear here after, 


yorst of all hu 


ris, 


"lnalat 


XLIif, 


CHATTER 


THE HAPPY FAMILY, 


Leaving my friend L—— to enjoy his excursion 
with Beatrice and the Tibaldo family, | proceeded to 
the house ofthe Governor, who had kindly invitedme to 
spend theday withhim andhis family,onthe Monte Nero, 
and in a short time we wer 
dren and all, in a roomy 
across tlic ] in. 


, °9 


ae ee ae SS 
e comioriaoly stowed, Chil- 


carriage, and on our way 


When marriages are happy in Italy they would seem 
to be remarkal ly so. In the preset instane my aki least, 
husband and wife appeared to be really one—wishing 


the same things, believing the same thi: 
same things. ‘Their childr 
indissolubly, so that it w 
their company. 
ments from W hich others deri. 


nunited them tr 


} ? » 
is no SiwAil puCadsure 


iexternal life, and that round of a:muse- 


were nothing to this military philosopher, who hi 
covered the utter hollowness of 

that we must be happy a 

of happiness, when it has been lost there, men may 
travel where they 8 } ae will never find it; 
some mitigation of their sorrows nay be vouchsafed 
them an tl, 
hope for. A blighted hearth means a blighted life, 
and wretched above all others are they to whose lot 
it falls. 

The Governor s 
happiness 
of selfishness appeared ever to have reached her 
She lived for her husband and } 
those with whom the interest or gratitication of these 
bought herin contact. Her face was radiant with good- 
ness, with a cheerful benignity which made one fee! 


perfes ‘tly satisfied in her company. 


. . . 
‘ 
ime word, 
home, 


eas S. 


; oe | ‘ee Cini i> the uiin Si Lil 


lady wos a true woman, whose chief 
No taut 
win 1. 


( sisted 1 exe ling it In others. 


er childre: n,. al ud all 


ordi: iar¥ a bs 
} A? He 


jn the slightest Content w1' 


degree affect it. 


wreck of 


} oat a6 eras | 
eso mwueil id re PiCaciOd, | 


‘D BACK 


ud dis-} 
| 
and felt 


or nowhere. In search: | 


Beautiful, in the | 
ie, she never could have been, nor did she’ 


h count ies, the 


AGAIN 


charms nature gave ler, or rather never thinking of 
the matter at all, her wishes seemed wholly to be con- 
centrated in difusing cheerfulness and contentment 
around her. 

With peop!e like cr and her husband, one is soon 
yr home, ¢s pect ally when they happea to have a host 

children, who know not what shyness or reserve is, 
These little Italians appeared to me the very beau ideal 
of folks of ‘thei r age, enjoying everything within their 
reach: —talking, lai ahleh: merry, tho ugh full of defer- 
uuce and courte sy t »wards their elders. One of them, 
, little girl about four years old, took ler station ou 
‘one of my knees, and soon coaxed her little brother, 
‘somewhat younger than herself, to occupy the other. 
\\ - these blessed little companions I amused myself 
a great part of the way. 
r e morning was bright with sunshine, which im- 
parted to the land 





lo 


lseape a delightful aspect, such as 
‘makes the heart glad, and sets the anim: il spirits bound- 

ing through our frames. For some distance our road 
jlay along the sea, whose waves scemed to salute us 
'merrily as we proceeded, Autuinn is not a cold season 
‘in Tuscany, and therefore the refreshing breeze, enter- 
ing our carriage windows from the Mediterranean, 
lwas no unwelcome guest. Beside our track, ou banks 
‘and hillocks, were numbers of those small wild flowers, 
delighting in a saline atmosphere, gem in all 
borders of the ocean, and impart to 
‘them a peculiar beauty, a beauty made up of wildness 
and fresluess—of perpetual motion, contrasted with per- 
_petualrest—of natural decay andeternal rejuvenescence. 
At intervals, scattered over the plain, were numerous 
clumps of trees, some evergreen, others deciduous, pre- 
senting a rare combination of sombre verdure with piles 
of redandgold, sprinkled with dew, and glittering magnili- 
cently in the sun; huge buffaloes,couched lazily here and 
there, chewed the cud with serene satisfaction, while 
croups of peasauts, talking or singing, carried ou the 
labours of agriculture beneath that genial sky. These 
sounds, mingled with the dash and roar of the 
waves, the songs of our merry driver, and our own 
excited in us the most agreeable sensations, s 

we arrived at tle church in the best humour 
nable. 


which, 





rustic 


voices, 
that 
linagi 
Lvery person who has visited that edifice knows 
that it is celebrated fur a rare collection of votive 
iferlugs, made to our Lady of Monte Nero by the 
surrounding districts, by enthusiastic 
ailors who have been preserved from 
Var be it from me to ridicule 
cli J sometimes found it difli- 
cull to repress a siaile at various articles in the strange 


peasants of the 
“a 
Waviarers, and D5 
reck on the ars . 
auy form of piety, thoug 


shipw 


issemblage. Sone of the offcriugs, however, were in 
the highest degree touching. I particularly noticed a 


eradie, in whieh some dear baby had been rocked when 
afilicted with grievous sickness; and, as}leaven came to 
!, and restored it to health, the grateful mother 
dedicated this memorial of her love and tenderness to 
os Blessed Virgin. Many, many years have rolled away 

ce then, and bot! mother and child have been, proba- 
eat restbeucath the Tuscan soil—no other record 
remaming of them than that sweetest of all records 


that they were poreat and child. Will my readers 


its a! 


io 2 
Ways! Aas 


pardon me if f ecnfess that my eyes filled with tears 
at the sight of th.t eradle, around which cling such a 
h the iw rid of dom>stic associatious? 





The Leart knows no 
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TIERE AND 


resting-place so dear as the mother’s lap, and never | 
in after-life tastes of that profouud and exquisite tran- 
quillity whieh settles on mfaney in the cradle. Beside | 
this was tlie portion of the keel of a shipwrecked | 


vessel, from which all the mariners had eseaped with || 
if 


life. -Eisewhere, I observed the representation, in the 
rudest style of art, of a pair of eves, which a lady who 
had been blind, and had recovered her sight, otiered in 
holy gratitude to the Virgin. Let who will laugh at this 
as superstition ; to me it appeared to be a monument 
of the heart’s thankfulness—of deep and earnest devo- 
tion—and of a strong relish of life, aad all that renders 
it desirable. 


The Governor, who read my feelings in my counte- || 


nance, observed to me, in a low voice, that it is good 
to cultivate in 
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As the world goes, 
Why? By 
‘its involutions and evolutions, its tricks and machina- 
| tions, its delusions and hypocrisies, it planges the greater 


|domineer over their neighbours. 
‘the art of covernment is the art of fraud. 


part of our species in irremediable misery, To remedy 
this odious state of things, we have only te disseminate 
truth, for when men comprehend their own nature and 
‘the nature of things, they will not submit to be ridden 


‘or driven like beasts, by persons no better than them- 


} 
| 
} 
i 


not fear confessing to you that my opinions very strongly 
What we chiefly want in this 
world is the recognition of the greatest of all truths, 
|which appear to me to be the fundamental principles of 


resemble your Own. 


| * As vou are a stranger,’’ said the Governor, “I do 
| : 

| 

} 


mankind the habit of gratitude, the || Christianity; 1 mean the relationship of man to maa, 


noblest of all the virtues which adorn this life, and fit || We are all brethren; whereas, all the established Go- 


us for the enjoyment of another. 


vernments of the world, except those in which the 


“ No one supposes,” said he, “ that we enrich God ||democratie principle is predominant, are based upon 
by storing up these trifling offerings in his shrine. || the idea that men are by nature enemies to each other, 
~ * ~. . ° e | Ae : ° 3 
It is ourselves that we enrich, by multiplying the me-|/and must be scourged and kept in order by severe 


mentos of our dependence upon him.” 


} 
' 


laws and oppressive systems of rule. Should the 


“ And,” added his wife, “it always does me good ||Gospel ever pass into our hearts, instead of its re- 


to come to this place, where peculiar blessings seem to || 


descend on my children. Half the offerings you see || 
are those of mothers, whose love, deep and boundless, || 
secks to develop itself in all forms.”’ | 
After walking about the building for some time, we || 
went forth into the lanes and fields, and strolled, amid | 
beautiful groves and copses, till the hour for dinner, 
which it was agreed we should take at a small rustic 
inn, well known to my companions. At table our con- '| 
versation became more familiar and agreeable than 
ever. The children, who reminded me every moment | 
of my own, were infinitely cheerful, and appeared to | 
inspire their mamma witha joy inexpressible, aud, per- 
haps, unintelligible to man. Who has not watched a 
mother’s countenance when surrounded by the children | 
she loves, all in the enjoyment of health and happiness, | 
aud envied her the rapture—if anything so pure can | 
provoke envy—which beains like a lambeut flame from || 
every feature? I had long been accustomed to this 
pleasure ; and now, beholding it renewed afier a bricf 
interruption, learned to set a higher value on it than | 
ever. | 
By degrees the Governor and I glided into the || 
subject of polities, always full of peril among other | 
than intimate friends. As I have said, however, he 
was a philosopher in the truest sense of the word— | 
that js, one who is ready, on all proper occasions, to || 
assert his own opinions, and disposed to tolerate those of || 
others, We spoke of the prospect of a revolution in Italy; || 
and, with a frankness which might have proved misplaced, 
I maintained the desirableness of subverting all its 
established Governments. “All the world over,” I said, | 
“men are governed too much, and instructed too little. 
Government is the counterbalance of ignorance. Men 


| 








sounding perpetually from our lips, we should at once 
become wise and happy; and to treat men as brethren 
is to desiroy all the tictions, fallacies, and tyrannies by 
which society has been vexed for so many thousand 
years.” 
The enunciati f tl ontiment videntl 
The enunciation of these sentiments was, evidently, 


‘not new to his wife, who smiled approval at the 
‘conclusion of every sentence, and, when he had done 


speaking, observed to me :— 

“ What my husband has now said, he would not have 
ventured to say before any subject of the Grand Duke, 
except myself. 1 feel honoured by his confidence, and 
it shall be iy endeayour to inculcate his principles 
i feel these opinions must be right, 


’ 


into my children. 
because they are his. 

“There is another reason, madam,”’ said I, “ why 
they must be right.”’ 

‘‘What is that ?’’ inquired she. 

“Why, that they are the doctrines,” I replied, “ of 
the great promuigator of ‘ peace and good-will towards 
That sets the stamp of divinity upon them.” 


’ 
mien. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE ENGLISH CEMETERY. 





I shall here introduce the sequel of L s adven- 
ture with Beatrice, though it was many years after- 
wards that he related it to me, on his return from @ 
protracted sojourn in the East. The reader will unite 


‘with me in condemning him severely, though not 


more severely than he afterwards condemned himself. 
Like mauy others, be discovered his error when it was_ 
too late, when, by the reckless indulgence of his own 


feelings, lhe had opened up a souree of overflowing 


require to be led, because they are not taught to walk || anguish to others. 


alone, and have their public business trausacted for || 


“ Many things,” hesaid,had contributed todissipate the 


them ofte: contrary to their wishes, because they do || ennui which, on my arriving at Leghorn, threatened tofor- 


not know how to transact it themselves, or to check 
those who voluntarily undertake the task. If man- 
kind were enlightened, there would be no such thing 
as Government, in the vulgar sense of the word, which 





| 
| 





| ment me; but prineipally your society and that of Beatrice, 


who, every day, by the gracefulness of her manners, 


fand the elevation and beauty of her character, rose in 


my estimation, ‘lhe evenings on which she was pot 


implies the possession of a superior nature by certain | engaged at the opera were devoted to mo, and at 
classes of individuals, who believe themselves be 


m to length we determined to walk out together in the day- 
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~ oes 








time. Our first stroll was towards the English ceme- 
tery, which, as yet, she had never seen. I am nota 
believer in presentiments, yet, as the time of my de- 
parture drew near, a strange dread, increasing daily, | 
filled my mind, especially when in Beatrice’s company. | 


Her friendship was the gentlest, sweetest, and purest, | 


that can be conceived. An enemy to all disguise, she 
was frankness andcandour itself, revealing herthoughts, || 
hopes, and fears, with inimitable ingenuousness. 
“When we had walked some time about the cemetery, 

where the form of many a fair daughter of the North 
lies mouldering, we noticed, from “the appearance of || 
the clouds, that the sun was setting. Most persons 
associate melancholy ideas with the close of day, which | 
naturally suggests to our minds the termination of 
life—when, in anguish and sorrow, the soul descends 


and veils all its glories and splendours behind the im- | 
A gorgeous saduess | 


penetrable shadow of the grave. 
seemed to pervade the sky, where mountainous clouds 
of gold, saffron, and amethyst, piled upon each other, 
seemed to ascend interminably into the empyrean. 
There was in them, however, no permanent vitality. | 
Darkness closed in upon them; visibly, the circle of 
their brightness diminished every moment; they grew 


pale, they quivered, they shrunk, they vanished; and, 


one deep, sombre hue covered the whole face of heaven. 
It is thus that the light of genius ebbs out when the | 


spirit is passing from the known to the unknown, from | 


the delights, and loves, and friendships of time, to the) 
dreary dominions of eternity. 

“Over Beatrice’s soul, the coming on of night had | 
shed unusual gloom. Everywhere around rose the 
most dismal mementos—cy pressesand weeping-willows 
drooping tremblingly over graves ; white marble monu- | 
ments looking ghostly i in the moonlight, while the soft, | 
balmy breeze, breathing lassitude and languor, disposed 
us to view the whole scheme of sublunary things under 
the most discouraging aspect. | 

“When I first met, and began to converse, withthis most | 
ingenuous and fascinating woman,it was merely with the | 
idea of spending afew moments agreeably. It did not 
seem probable that the opportunity would be afforded us 
of becoming so much even as acquaintances, Circum- 
stances, however, formed that acquaintance, and ripened | 
it into friendship ; and it now seemed likely that, on the | 


very eve of an eternal separation, the feelings were ra- | | 


pidly taking another turn. Somewill, perhaps, think that 
they had done so already; but if so, we were both un- 
conscious of it. We never spoke of our mutual feel-| 
ings, but amused ourselves with building castles’ 
in the air together, projecting our thoughts into the 
long vista of the future, talking of impossible contin-| 
gencies, and weaving up a romance which, on some | 
future day, was to be realised on the banks of the 
Ganges. As this never assumed any shape more distinct | 
or tangible than that of a dream, it had never seemed | 
to me worth while to bring to bear upon it the con- 
centrated light of reason, that it might be dissipated 
for ever. 

“We sat down onthe marble steps of a tomb—the | 
tomb of an English senator, cut off in the fervour of. 
youth, in the n “ids! of dreams of greatness, and the | 
throes of inordinite ambition. A cypress rose at| 
either end, and funereal plants dimly reflected the | 
moonlight from thir leaves, which rustled heavily in the | 
breeze, Almost for the first time since we had known 
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each other, there was a long, painful pause in our con- 
versation. It was clear that she had something to 
say, which, in her opinion, I ought to have said. 

“ While all was yet uncertain, ‘T bitterly reproached 
myself with the course I had pursued. I ought not 
to have conversed with her so frequently—ought not 
to have devoted myself as I had done to amuse her, to in- 
terest her imagination, to win her friendly regard. 
I There my utmost desires had stopped short ; but I now 

felt that I had won more—and, too late, the conviction 

‘came that this was wrong. At length, in an almost inau- 
dible whisper, Beatrice said that when I should depart, 
life w ould lose all value in her eyes, and that I must 
‘therefore abandon my Eastern expedition, or take 
the necessary steps to authorise her accompanying 
/me. 

“ You will easily comprehend that that was a moment 
of extreme pain, of bitter self-reproach, of deep an- 
guish and repentance. It never occurred to me till 
then that Beatrice did not know the circumstances 
of my life. Because I myself was acquainted with 
them I had mechanically taken it for granted that every- 
hody else must be so too; but it was quite otherwise. 
She had believed me to be free, and had, therefore, na- 
turally interpreted my attentions and manner, as I now 
too plainly saw they could alone have been interpreted. 
What would I not have given to have retraced my 
steps—to have erased a few short months from my 
life! The excess of reserve, or even misanthropy 





| itself, appeared to me, at that moment, more estimable 


than my sociable and fraternizing disposition. For a 
‘moment, all the force of my mind seemed to have left 
me; but, in the best way T could, I faltered out the 
‘itruth, that I was betrothed to a lady at Calcutta, 
without, however, adding that I supposed she knew 
it, which would have been a gratuitous unkindness. 

“ Beatrice fell back lifeless against the tomb, and it 
was some time before, by my utmost exertions, I could 
restore her. When she did come to herself, nothing 
like a reproach passed her lips, except this gentle one— 
‘You should have told me that before.’ We then 
rose from the steps of the tomb, and, walking down the 
central avenue towards the gate, in silence, were let 
out by the porter. We returned slowly towards 
the city, and, on the way, I said all I could to explain 
or palliate my conduct. She saw it in the right light, 


‘and was satisfied that I had been guilty of thought- 
'|lessness, but nothing more. 


If I had admired her 
before, my admiration was a thousand times greater 
now. ‘There was something so noble, so disinterested, 
so forgiving, in her, that I would have given the world 
to have placed her in her true position. All the temp- 
tations of the stage had produced noeffect upon her. She 
passed through them as beneath the shadows of the 
clouds, that, when they are gone, leave no trace behind 
them, Nothing could exceed the purity of her mind, 
except that boundless spirit of forgiveness which it in- 
_spired. Herself intending no evil, she was slowto impute 
evil intentions to others. Her feelings for me, therefore, 
underwent no change, save that she now saw that they 
were to be combated and subdued. 

“On arriving at the city gates, we had the mortifica- 
tion to find them shut for the night; and no entreaties 
or offers of bribes could move the porter to admit us. 
It was in vain that I laid our case before him—that I 








| conjured him at lca.t to let the lady in, though he 
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should exclude me. He was deaf to every reason; so 
that, despairing, at length we turned away in the 
greatest perplexity. 1 proposed that we should stroll 
down to the sea-shore, to which Beatrice consented, 
seeing it was utterly indifferent in what direction we 
moved. The moon shone brightly, illuminating our 
sad path with her friendly light. Beatrice sketched 
to me her future life—not for the purpose of heighten- 


ing my grief, or adding poignancy to my self-reproaches; | 


she was too generous for that—but, on the contrary, 
to show me, she said, how a woman could act under 
the influence of pure love. 

“<1 have a profession,’ she said, ‘ which will afford 
me competence—wealth, even, if I desire it. I will 
devote myself to it heart and soul; and should [ ever 
acquire fame, it willcome to youwherever you may be, and 
you will say to yourself when you hear my name, “ That 
woman loved me.’’ Nor am I one of those who can 
shift and change. You will never see me other than 
Iam now, except in so far as time may indurate my 
heart, and quench whatever is impassioned or vehe- 
ment within me.’ 

“T believed her, and was silent. We arrived on the 
sea-shore, and, sitting down on a ledge of rock, gazed 
upon the restless waves as they chafed and glittered 
beneath us in the moonlight. What a change had 
come over both of us within the space of a few hours! 
Her voice seemed to have lost its buoyancy, and now 
sounded full of sadness and depression. Nature, her- 
self, seemed to have changed her aspect. The roar of 
the sea appeared to me full of menaces, the moonlight 
looked frigid and comfortless, while the stars frowned, 


instead of smiling, on the earth. All within me was) 


cold and chill, and, in order to change the scene, I arose, 
and led her back towards the cemetery, with the porter 
of which I had made a sort of acquaintance. On my 
knocking, he opened the door, and let us in; and his 
wife, a bustling, cheerful little woman, blew up the 
wood fire, threw fresh logs upon it, and then, leaving 
us to our own reflections, again retired to bed. ‘There 
we sat and talked till dawn, when we returned to the 


city. 1 was able-to pass Beatrice into her own apart-| 


ments without discovery. I then retired to my own, 
not to sleep, but to pace to and fro till the hour 
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'{her mother. If fame be happiness, she may be happy, 
'| happy as I could wish her—that is, happy as it is given 
|any in this worldto be. Farewell, Beatrice! and may 


'lthe wrong I once unconsciously did thee, long ere this, 
'|be obliterated from thy memory. I meant it other- 
'| wise, and it is to be hoped that at the final account the 


will will be taken for the deed—Beatrice, farewell !’’ 





CHAPTER XLIV. 

| CEST LE PREMIER PAS QUI COTTE. 

| Going to sea implies, everywhere, passing from a 
|} warm climate to a cooler. When we bade adieu to 
| Tuscany, the sun was shining brightly on that lovely 
portion of Italy, and accompanied us for several hours 
‘| on our track across the waves. But towards the after- 
‘noon, just as we were abreast of the barren volcanic 
‘leone of Monte Christo, a shower of rain came on, and 
‘|imparted a biting cold to the air. On the left lay 
|| Giglio, which belongs to Tuscany, and appears bare of 
'|vegetation. On Monte Christo there are wild goats 
| and water,and when we passed the centre of it theclouds 
|| were driving over its highest peaks, which they partly 
| 

| 





concealed, as they used to do the Dent de Jaman, or 
the summits of the Valaisan Alps. I was standing, pen 
‘in hand, setting down the various phenomena of nature 
‘|that surrounded me; the colour of the sky, inter- 
||spersed with straggling clouds, and the peculiar hues 
‘\of the waves, in which blue and green strove for the 
|| mastery, while the chill white of the breaking surges 
'|lent a dreary aspect to the restless expanse, heaving, 
| tossing, and roaring on all sides, much farther than the 
eye could reach. 

I have the little note-book still in which I was en- 
|| gaged in setting down my memoranda, on which the 
‘irain fell, and half-obliterated the words. Showers, 
|| beautiful and poetical everywhere, are doubly so in the 
|| South, while they sweep like an artificial apparatus be- 
‘|fore the eye; composed of dense columns of mist, 
|| pierced by millions of descending drops, and partly 
‘| enveloped with a mantle of prismatic colours by the sun. 
|| Many travellers affect to be of iron mould, and oppose to 
everything around them the nil admirari of Horace and 
|| Lord Bolingbroke. Ido not belong to this class of wise 
|;men; onthe contrary, I am a sort of instrument which 





| 
| 
| 





should arrive for proceeding with my carpet bag on || everything in God’s universe can easily play on. Delight 


board. I was sick of Leghorn, sick of the land, and 


eager, in the agitation and tossing of the sea, to lose, | 


if possible, the recollection of what had befallen. 
“What more I have to say of Beatrice is very little. 


thrills through my whole frame at the sight of anything 
new or strange, and I easily invest with sublimity what- 
ever comes before me clothed with the characteristics of 
vastness, elevation, and obscurity. As we swept before 


On my return from India, I went with a number of ||the gale, along the shoresof Elba, Corsica, and Sar- 


friends to the delightful little opera-house at Palermo, 
where I presently heard a voice which I thought never 


to have heard again. It was that of Beatrice. She! 


was fapturously received, applauses and flowers were 
showered in profusion upon her, and all the men in 
the theatre reckoned themselves among her admirers. 
I did not applaud, I threw no flowers on the stage ; 
but, towards the end of the opera, Beatrice saw me. | 
was then swarthy as a Moor; but her memory was 
faithful, as the alteration immediately observable in the 
tones of her voice too well convinced me. I shall not 
pretend to describe my own feelings. I did not repeat 
my visit to the opera, and never saw her again; but 
her name has since been familiar to all Italy, perhaps 
to all Europe. Her life, however, has been a solitary 


ope. No man has called her wife—no child has called 


dinia,,their grand mountainous outline, relieved against 
the western sky, inspired me with a strong desire to 
traverse their fastnesses, and stroll through those lofty 
valleys, of which we appeared to catch gumpses through 
the clouds. But my subject is running away with me. 
Successive showers of heavy rain sent me, before night- 
fall, down into the cabin, where another cause far more 
disagreeable kept me at intervals for hours. The wind, 
meanwhile, rose by degrees to a gale, in which the 
Aquila Nera rolled and pitched like a stormy petrel 
among the billows of the Atlantic, Still our cabin was 
not altogether cheerless. We were seven in number, 
two Italians, two Turks, and three Englishmen, To 
some of us the East was an unknown region, which 
had been studied, indeed, through the aid of books, 








but, in spite of this, lay before our imaginations Wrapt in 
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sequently, we made the diseovery that we were to drink 
our tea and coffee in large basins, which he had pro- 


almost fabulous obseurity. To me, perhaps, it was! 
still more unreal than to any oneelse. I have a knack 
of investing things, visible and palpable, with the mists 


of antiquity; of yielding myself up to the potent influ-|/ 


ences of poetry and romance ; of intermingling scrip- 
tare, profane history, and tradition into one vast mystic 
veil, with which to tapestry the rocks, precipices, 
caverns, and valleys of a distant land. The Nilotic 
Valley was to me the country of the lotus-eaters ; and, 
through the superincumbent strata of Mohammedan, 
Roman, Macedonian, and Persian history, I could be- 
hold the genuine old mummy-making race, raising the 
pyramids, scooping out in the mountains subterranean 
palaces for the dead, erecting forests of obelisks and 
gigantic columns, and creating with the human hand 
an artificial sea in the desert, larger than the lake of 
Geneva, which still rolls and glitters beneath ihe fer- 
vour of an African sun. 

Several of my companions had been in the East —one 
in Egypt; but they had seen little or nothing of what 
I desired to see. ‘The Neapolitan, in particular, who 
had drunk of the waters of the Nile, was too com- 
pletely absorbed by the worship of Mammon to dis- 
cover beauty in anything but gold. He spoke of the 
Arabs as “ cattiva gent?,” and of their country as “ uaa 
miladetta deserta,’’ which he would never visit but 
fer the great gains he made there. He was a petty 
merchant,who believed in no divinity but dollars, though 
I saw him, on one occasion, fall upon his knees be- 
fore a picture of the Virgin, when death— But 
this is anticipating, and I shall relate the incident in its 
proper place. 

The other Italian was a Florentine, travelling from 1 
know not what motives. Distinguished for his gentle- 
manly manners, and an extraordinary amount of know- 
ledge, he was yet shy and reserved; full of wild fancies; 
ambitious as Lucifer; when roused, impetnous and over- 
bearing, and withal a little vindictive. We contracted 
a liking for each other, which helped considerably to 
dispel the enaui of the voyage. Of the Bey, Kafoor, 
and my Pisan companion, [ have spoken already. There 
is, therefore, no necessity to enter into details respect- 
ing them. Of the lover of Beatrice the reader will 
have formed his own opinion. 

The cabin was a low room, of about fourteen feet 
by twelve, lighted up at night by one dim lamp, which 
just sufficed to show us to each other. Everything 
was in disorder and confusion; chests, trunks, baskets 
of earthenware, hat-hoxes, band-boxes, and a thousand 
indescribable articles, which ought not to have been 
there. The Bey and his slave had a very small eabin 
to themselves, but opening into ours, so that while 
in bed we could talk comfortably with each other, 
when the roaring of the waves without would suffer 
our words to be heard. 

By agreement, we were to be boarded by the eap- 
tain, at so much a-day; but, judging by his physiog- 
nomy that he was not likely to kill us with kindness, 
we had all of us had the prudence to lay in some little 

lementary stores for ourselves, such as tea, coffee, 
bottles of sherbet, fine biscuits, maccaroni, and vermi- 
celli. To acertain extent, therefore, we were inde- 
ent. One thing, however, we had unfortunately 
forgotten, that is to bring along with us a supply of 
cups and saucers, things with which our Genoese cap- 





vided at the rate of one for three persons. There was, 
indeed, a quantity of crockery on board, even, as I have 
said, inour very cabin; but this did not exaetly con- 
sist of conveniences for tea-drinking. However, we 
determined not to make ourselves unhappy about 
trifles; and at the proper hour sat down to tea, with 
a firm resolution to enjoy it. 

As good luck would have it, our whole party, ex- 
cept oue, was sociable and accommodating. ‘The ex- 
ception was Gaetano, the Neapolitan, who affected to 
despise the Chinese leaf, and therefqre refused to join 
our meal, though he sat in the cabin smoking, and 
throwing now and then a word or a phrase into the 
stock of conversation. Ali Bey was ready to agree 
to anything, and took to iea-drinking as a Newfound- 








tain ecorned to encumber himself. At tea-time, con- 


land dog takes to the water. He was at home with 
Souchong at once, though we had not a drop of milk 
to make it palatable. Our captain had got some goats 
on board, which he assured us, at Leghorn, were to be 
milked night aud morning for our benefit; but we 
were no sooner at sea than we found that all the milk 
they could supply was barely suflicient to satisfy 
the cravings of their goatlings, whose claims were, of 
course, preferred to ours. Despite ourselves, there- 
fore, we were compelled to rise to the level of philoso- 
phers, and be content without this northern luxury. 

I wish I could give you an idea of our tea party. 
‘In the centre of the cabin was a table, screwed to the 
‘floor, without which precaution it would not have re- 
mained on its legs for five minutes. It was likewise 
‘furnished with a rim, about two inches high, which 

prevented the basius from tumbling into our laps with 

‘their sealding contents. Bread and butter we had 
‘none; but, instead, very good biscuits, which we re- 
‘lished exeessively at first. The tea, we had taken 
‘care, should be good. ‘There was plenty of sugar, and 
ithe captain supplied us with abundance of hot water. 
What more could we want? Instead of spoons, we 
used a fragment of biscuit. Unfortunately, our tea- 
pot, the only one on board, was of earthenware, so that 
had any mischance befallen it, we should have been 
reduced to the necessity of making tea in a coffee-pot. 
We consequently watched over it as a sort of palla- 
dium upon which our social happiness was to depend 
for Heaven knew how long. I never saw a teapot so 
venerated. An African from the interior would have 
mistaken it for our fetish, and thought we worshipped 
it; which in some sort we did, since it was to usa 
‘source of unequalled pleasure. 

It is easy to conceive that we had no soft divans, 
sofas, or even chairs, to draw around our tea-table. 
We sat on roughly-corded trunks or boxes, betwee any 
two of which we were careful not to put our legs, lest 
the next lurch of the ship should send them against 
each other, like two icebergs in the Arctic regions, and 
crush, as a Yankie would say, the intervening limbs 
to “immortal smash.” Ali took his place beside me, and 
soon began to assist me in projecting my fancy into 
the regions of the East. We were perfectly demo- 
eratic, and made no objection to the slave’s sitting 
in the midst of us; so Kafoor took his place on 
my right hand; next to him sat the Florentine, close 
to Ali sat Mr, L , the lover of Beatrice, and then 


my Pisan friend ; last of all, Gaetano, the Neapolitan, 
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perched himself on a separate box, and smoked in- 
cessantly. 

As all my readers will probably have been at sea, I 
can tell them nothing new respecting the economy of 
life on board. They know very well tiat a ship resembles 
a house during an earthquake, when both floor and 
ceiling alter their level every instant, and reel, now on 
this side, and now on that; your stomach reels with 
it, and it is well if it does no worse. But this is not 
all. Occasionally very uncomfortable ideas suggest 
themselves to your imagination, especially if you possess 
the power to picture to yourself all the circumstances 
of your situation; you then perceive yourselves to be 
floating in a little wooden room, along the surface of 
a fathomless element. and, overhead, another element, 
often furiously agitated, and uttering fearful sounds, as 
it were, with a human voice. Pitchy darkness, mean- 
while, totally envelopes vou, save where a single lamp 
illumines the little moving point of space in which, 
surrounded by a few boards, you drive before the tem- 
pest. People, however, get used to this sort of exist- 
ence, and so did I. 

CHAPTER XLY. 
OUR AMUSEMENTS AT SEA. 

It is a prudent thing to eat as much as possible at 
sen. It keeps up your spirits, and prevents your ten- 
dency to basins and bulwarks. In obedience to this 
philosophy, scarcely had the tea-things, if I may dig- 
nify them by that name, been removed, ere we began 
to make preparations for supper. We could, in fact, 
think of no other amusement. The intérval was spent, 
by most of us, in smoking, and collecting our ideas, 
for we were, as yet, so little used to our position, that 
we hardly knew what to think of it. 

One satisfaction we all had—we were in rapid mo- 
tion—though whither we were driving it was not quite 
so easy to say; that we were compelled to leave to the 
gods overhead, who were rushing about, stamping, 
swearing, pulling ropes, and invoking alternately the 
Devil and the Virgin to help them out of their diffi- 
culties. 

As we were not vet quite frightened, we thought 
chiefly of our supper, which in due time was served 
up. By way of initiating us properly into the mys- 
series, the cook had that evening determined to make 
a splendid display of his art and resources. There 
were soup, and stock-fish, aud cold fowls, and ham, and 
beef, and pickles, with capital cheese, pale ale, and 
Cyprus wine. We were, therefore, very comfortable. 
and prolonged the Epicurean enjoyment till far in 
the night, terminating the whole with some cups of 
delicious coffee, pipes, and cigars, About sleeping we 
cared very little, as there was probably a whole month 
before us during which we might take that pleasure 
at any time of the day or night, if the storms would 
let us. We were now determined on making the most 
of the present hour. L muttered a few verses 
from one of Dryden’s translations— 

“The joys I have possess’d, in spite of Fate, are mine— 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power ; 

Hut what has been, has been, and I have had my honr.” 

No feeling is more universal than the love of coun- 
try. Ali was now returning to the East, and appeared 
to regard with indifference all the discomforts, dangers, 
and difienlties he might have to encounter by the way. 
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Sometimes, when the faculty of strong enjoyment is 
asleep withiu us, we shrink from approaching the seenes 
of former happiness, which by contrast make us feel 
our present misery more keenly. But when there is 
a large store of hope in the future, we love, above all 
things, to revisit the land of our birth, to wander about 
| where we played when children, to conduct our fancies 
| back tothe very cradle’s edge, and feel, if possible, the 
sunshine of a mother’s face once more beaming upon us. 
To Ali, the whole East was a sort of home. Men of en- 
larged and liberal minds may associate freely with per- 
sons of a different religion, different language, and 
different manners; but ‘the intercourse is always im- 
perfect. There are reserves on both sides. Half a 
man’s happiness in this world springs from his faith, 
whether he be conscious of it or not; and he never 
|cordially sympathises with any one who differs in this 
particular essentially from himself. To worship at the 
same altar is truly to be friends, because it implies 
that conformity of sentiment and fecling without which 
friendship is impossible. 

Above all men, the Mahommedans appear to stand in 
this predicament; when pious they are mostpious. Every 
‘act of life is an act of religion. Prayer mingles with 
[their habitual discourse, and their lofty and awful con- 
‘ceptions of God impart to their conversation a tone of 
istrange sublimity. In the countries of the Franks, 
'whom they cannot but regard as infidels, they miss all 
| those associations which render their own land sacred. 

They hear no muezzin calling them to prayer from 
ithe mosque; they behold uo one kneeling in house or 
istreet, listen to no pious ejaculation ; but, on the con- 
trary, if their prophet or religion be named, it is to be 
|treated with contempt and derision. It is, accordingly, 
ivery natural that they should quit Christian Europe 
with delight, to return within the bosom of El Islam. 
All, on the present oecasion, cautiously gave vent to 
his*natural feelings, and, finding me tolerant, became 
more aud more communicative. Kafoor’s face, too, 
brightened at the thought that we were moving east- 
|wards, and that he should soon be in the country of 
Pashas,and dancing girls, hammams, camels, and kabobs. 
‘The two Islamites exchanged looks of pleasure as we 
entered upon the fascinating theme ; and, at length Ali, 
addressing himself to his slave, exclaimed, 

* Tell us, oh Kafoor, a story of Egypt, that we may 
pass the time, and store our fancics with pleasant 
images, with which, afterwards, sleep may construct 
dreams in the night.”’ 














CHAPTER XLVI. 
STORY OF THE HUNGRY KADIT, 

Kafoor, bowing low, in token of obedience, began 
immediately as follows :— 

“There was once, in the most populous quarter of 
Cairo, a Kadhi, who had no fear of God or respect for 
the laws of the Prophet; all his thoughts were bent 
on the amassing of money. He sold justice to the 
rich ; he plundered and oppressed the poor, until his 
coffers were running over with gold and jewels. He 
peopled his harem with beautiful women; he built 
himself a spacious palace ; he laid out gardens; he sur- 
rounded himself with all that was splendid aud mag- 
nificent in the countries of El Islam, and often sai 
himself, ‘Oh Hassan, thou hast provided for thy solace 
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“ But, as the man who walks towards the sun sees 
not his own shadow, so this wicked Kadhi did not per- 
ceive the avenging angel that followed his footsteps 
night and day. One morning, while he was adminis- 
tering justice in the neighbourhood of the Mosque of 
Flowers, a Bedouin from the desert, in whose case he 
had decided unjustly, pierced him through with a spear, 
so that he fell down tothe earth. Eblis took his soul; 
and his body was thrown, like a dog's, into a pit in the 
cemetery, where all thie inhabitants of the quarter col- 
lected and spat upon his grave. The people then said 
tg each other, ‘ Let us abstain from quarrels and con- 
tests ; let us never enter a court of justice; let us shun 
the meshes of the law, that we may escape the misery 
which Ulemas and wicked Kadhis bring upon us.’ 

“So there were no more dissensions in that quarter 
of the city. Fear made men friends with each other, 
and they also desired to see an end put to the whole 
race of Kadhis, who would be entirely unnecessary if 
the children of the true believers feared God and re- 
spected each other. It is the folly of the people 
that constitutes the opulence of their rulers and ma- 
gistrates, 

“Still, a new Kadhi was appointed, who came from 
Constantinople to settle differences, and judge between 
man and man. As he was a stranger, his character 
was unknown, and everybody expected he would prove 
himself to be a worthy successor of him who had been 
speared by the Bedouin. When by chance, therefore, 
any misunderstanding arose, persons chose umpires to 
decide between them, and everything was conducted 
peaceably throughout the whole jurisdiction of the new 
Kadhi, who in consequence had no suits to decide, or 
fees to receive. 

“As the property he had brought along with him 
was small, he soon came to the end of it, “and began 
to be straightened for the means of living. The rats 
and mice forsook his house, where they found nothing 
to eat. Ile grew gaunt and lean, and his shadow was 
diminished. Friends he had none to comfort him; 
and when he walked in the streets, people passed to 
the other side, as if he had been one of the children of 


Eblis, who breathe around them contagion, and strike | 


people dead witha glance. The little boys ceased their 
play when he approached, and spoke in whispers till 
he was supposed to be out of hearing, for they said ‘He 
is a Kadhi, and if he can but seize upon an unlucky 
word he will persecute our fathers and mothers, and 
bastinado them, and kill them, and leave us helpless 
and destitute, as the former Kadhi used to do.’ 

“Sad, therefore, was the condition of this man of 
justice, who had no prospect before him but that of 
perishing of hunger. Naturally cheerful, he used for 
a time to joke with himself, and tried to keep up his 
spirits by calling in Hope to his aid. Te had many 
books in his house, some on law and devotion, others 
on poetry and eloquence, and others, merely calculated 
to minister to the amusement of the mind. Among 
these was ‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ which 
he read daily, sometimes laughing and sometimes shed- 
ding tears, as the pen of the magician laid open before 
him some nook in the regions of mirth or sorrow. 

“To supply himself with the necessaries of life, he 
parted, little by little, with all his library, and his far- 
niture, and his clothes, till nothing was left him but 
one ragged suit, a prayer-carpe, and ‘The Thousand 








and One Nights.’ From these, he said to himself, 
no extremity of misfortune should tear him. If it was 
written he should die, he would go on with these 
loved companions to the last, and would intreat that 
they might be byried with him, that a single ray of light 
might illuminate his tomb. 

“As his stomach grew empty, however, he became 
sad and sorrowful, and took up the beloved volume in 
his hands, and apostrophised it as if it had been a 
living frieud. ‘Ah, old companion,’ cried he, ‘1 must 
take thee to the bazaar, and sell thee to some merchant, 
who will, perhaps, relinquish thee for a sum of money 
to some blockhead who will not know how to appre- 
ciate thy wit, who will confound together thy verse 
and prose, or will even lay thee ona shelf, to be buried 
with dust or eaten by moths.’ After this he kissed 
the book, and shed tears upon it, and put it under his 

ragged cloak, and went forth with a heavy heart to 
sell it. 

“This Kadhi, whose name was Jaffer, had studied 
for many years, and acquired much learning. He was 
familiar with the old philosophers and sages. He could 
repeat the sayings of the Prophet, and all the histories 
of El Islam found a place in his memory. In a great 
situation he would have displayed magnanimity, and 
been full of dignity and wisdom, and the world would 
have hung upon his lips, and he would have been ennu- 
merated with Bocrat, and Aricenna, and Aristotle ; but 
being penniless, and wanting a dinner, he was obliged 
to bring down his thoughts to his situation. Accor- 
dingly, as he walked along the streets of Cairo, his 
mind was occupied with nothing but the cookshops, 
and the bakers, and the sellers of  frait, and coffee, and 
tobacco. For many weeks no man had offered him a 
pipe, and it was now two days since he had tasted 
bread ; he therefore felt very weak and very humble. 
More than once the idea presented itself to him 
that it would be better to beg than perish of want. 
However, there was still some pride left in his mind, 
and also some love of literature, for he hugged the 
book to his bosom, and felt as if he were about to be 
separated from a part of his soul. 

“As he moved almost totteringly along, in this frame 
of thought, he came to the door of a baker’s shop, 
from which issued a most savoury odour. It was 
some great festival day, and all the people of El 
Islam had made preparations for enjoying it, each in 
his own way. The baker’s counter was covered with 
delicate dishes, and among these was a wild goose, 
which he had just taken from the oven as the Kadhi 
stopped. It was saturated with delicate fresh butter, 
and stuffed with sweet almonds, and comfits, and 
odoriferous herbs. It had been reduced by the heat 
to the colour of gold, so that the eye, as well as we 
sense of smelling, was attracted by it. The poo 
Kadhi, Jaffer, losing sight of his wisdom and his philo. 
sophy, of his books of. law, and even of ‘The Thou- 
sand and One Nights,’ found all his ideas centred upon 
a goose. Le looked first at it, and then at the baker’s 
face, encouraged by the good-natured expression of 
which, he immediately formed a bold design, and en- 
tered the shop. 

“* Peace be with you,’ said he to the baker. ‘ May 
your house be fortunate; may your daughters be all 
beautiful, and your sons all brave! I am under the 
influence of misfortune. 


The star of my destiny is . 
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eclipsed. Iam hungry; and there is none among the | 
children of the faithful who will give me to eat. Earn | 
the blessing of a diligent student of the book—give | 
me a slice of that goose.’ | 

«¢ Friend,’ answered the baker, ‘this goose is not 
mine. It belongs to a pipe-seller in the neighbour- | 
hood, whose slave will be here presently to fetch it. 
What, therefore, should I say to her, were I to do as 
thou devirest ?’ | 

“The Kadhi, not to be thus defeated, looked around | 
him, and saw that there was a little apartment behind | 
the shop. Seizing the dish which held the wild goose, 
aud looking entreatingly into the face of the baker, 
he said— | 

“«“ « Leave all consideration of the future to me. I) 
am the Kadhi; and if they bring you before me, you | 
can easily invent a story which will enable me to ac- 
quit you.’ | 

“¢] have no learning,’ answered the baker, ‘and | 
my inventive faculties are dull. It will, therefore, be 
impossible for me to say anything which would not, | 
under such circumstances, heap additional dust upon | 
my head,’ 

“<«Tf you had not tasted food for two days,’ 
answered the Kadhi, * you would be full of invention. | 
When the slave comes for the goose, you will relate | 
to her that, at the very moment you were taking it 
out of the oven, a flight of wild geese passed through | 
the air, over your house, and paused for a moment, | 
aud cried, “ Oh, brother, leave that vessel in which | 
thou art confined, and spread thy wings, and come, | 
at the command of the Prophet, and join us in the 
sky.’? Upon which, you will add, the baked goose 
agitated itself in the dish, and spread its wings, from 
which feathers immediately shot forth. It then poised 
itself for an instant in the air, over the counter, and 
darting forth through the door, ascended into the 
sky, and flew away to the desert with its companions.’ 

“And will they believe this story 2’ inquired the | 
baker.’ 

“*No matter whether they believe it or not,’ re- | 
plied the Kadhi, ‘since I, who shall be on the judg-| 
ment-seat, will believe, and dismiss the ease.’ 

“It required no further persuasion to induce the 
good-natured baker to yield; so they retired together 
into the little apartment behind the shop, where, with 
nice little white rolls, supplied from his own stock, 
they, between them, devoured the goose, and picked 
its bones until there was not a vestige of it left. ‘Then 
the Kadhi, feeling happy for the first time since his | 
arrival in Cairo, left the shop, and returned towards | 
his own house, blessing the Prophet, as he went, for || 
the ingenious contrivance with which he had inspired || 
him. ‘The delicate fumes of the goose ascended to his || 
brain, and created visions of future felicity, so that he || 
was nearly as much exhilarated as those who take | 
beng. 

“¢ Truly, Jaffer,’ said he to himself, ‘thy wit is as 
valuable to thee as an estate in land. Who knows | 
but this may be the beginning of prosperity? Think 
10 more of selling ‘ The Thousand and One Nights,’ 
but prepare to judge wisely when the case of the 
baker comes before thee, and thou shalt have occa- 
sion to display at once thy prudence and thy elo- 
quence. Thou wilt charm the people of Cairo, who, 
above all men, love to laugh; and they will come to 
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thee with their suits and differences, and thou wilt 
decide agreeably, and thy fame and thy riches will 
increase.’ 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
STORY OF THE HUNGRY KADHI CONTINUED. 


“While the Kadhi was indulging in these pleasant 
anticipations, things were not going on quite so satisfac- 
torily with the baker. Searcely had the ragged cloak of 
the Kadhi turned the corner of the street, ere the pipe- 
seller’s female slave entered the shop, and demanded 
the goose she had brought thither in the morning. 

“*Oh, slave!’ exclaimed the baker, ‘as 1 was 
withdrawing the bird from my oven, a flight of wild 
geese, with clanging wings, passed over my house, and 
cried, “Brother! leave thy imprisonment in the shop 
of that wicked baker, and come and join us, thy bre- 
thren, in the sky.’’ No sooner had they uttered these 
words than the goose obeyed their invitation, and left 
me, in terror and astonishment, to account for its dis- 
appearance as I best might.’ 

«This, oh baker, is a fable!’ exclaimed the slave. 
‘T will return and relate it to my master, who will 
assuredly take thee before the Kadhi, and have thee 
well bastinadoed for attempting to put upon him this 
impudent imposture.’ 

“Among the baker’s other customers, who heard 
this story, some put faith in his words, while the rest 
sided with the slave. A fierce dispute arose between 
them, which gave rise to violent @nguage, and throw- 
ing of dust, and blows. The women rent each others’ 
blue garments, and the men doubled up their fists and 
applied them to each others’ faces, and there was 
brawling, and swearing, and a great noise. 

“Just at this moment the pipe-seller entered the 
shop, with rage and fury in his countenance. He 
rushed at the baker, and seized him, and cried, ‘ Oh, 
impudent wretch! thy dishonesty will compel me to 


i break through the regulations of ‘the quarter, and drag 
thee 


before the Kadhi. The poor baker endeavoured 
to explain, but the pipe-seller would hear no reason ; 
and, bel “Ing a far more powerful man, dragged him forth 
from the shop by his beard, uttering loud imprecations 
against him for the loss of his dinner. Many of the 
neighbours left their dishes upon the counter, and fol- 
lowed towards the Kadhi’s, . 

‘** Nothing is easicr in Cairo than to collect a crowd. 
A man has bnt to stop and look up at a particular 
window, and numbers will presently surround him, 
and cast up their eyes towards the very spot on which 
he has fixed his. At first they all stand thus in 
and when some individual, more impatient 
than the rest, begins to make inquiries, a thousand 
reasons will be given, and everybody will expect that 
some wonderful event is about to happen. 

“On the present occasion there existed cause suf- 
ficient for collecting together a multitude. No one 
had appealed to the Kadhi for many months; the 
business of justice was in abeyance, and people had 
lived peaceably without the aid of the law. The pipe- 
seller’s act, therefore, was looked upon as an innova- 
tion, as something at once wicked and interesting, of 
which everybody desired to see the end. Accordingly 
the crowd increased every minute—men, women, 


\ dren, dervishes, fakirs, eunuchs, some on foot, others 
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on asses, hurried pell-mell after the pipe-seller and the 
baker, wondering, chattering, inquiring, answering, 
conjecturing, and speculating, in endless confusion. 
Ladies rushed to the windows of their harems and 
looked out. Devotees arose from their prayer-carpets 
and joined the throng. Mosques were emptied of their 
worshippers ; merchants, buyers, and slaves quitted the 
bazaars ; so that ¢4here appeared to be a universal com- 
motion, as if the day of the end of the world had ar- 
rived. It was a strange sight to see so many heads 
in one street, so much flaunting of blue tassels, so 
much waving and bobbing up and down of turbans, 
so much crushing of silk hoods, so much thronging, 
ressing, screaming, cursing, that Gelenham appeared 
to have been let loose, and all the devils to have been 
seized with a sudden desire for justice. 
“Thus the pipe-seller and the baker kept in front of 
the multitude, and their attention was presently arrested 


BACK AGAIN. 


and contentment. By no means aware of this, the 
baker perceiving the court-door of the house open, and 
thinking it might possibly lead to some alley, or lane, 
or garden, dashed away from the pipe-seller and the 
cauliflower-veuder, ran to the court, and, turning 
round, bolted the door after hin. But this only the 
more enraged those without, who, applying their 
shoulders to the door, forced it in, and rushed after 
the baker, the vast multitude following, yelling, shout- 
ing, and screaming, like so many Ghouls or Efrits, 
which so terrified the merchant’s wife, that she im- 
mediately miscarried. 

« The baker’s calamities had now reached a climax, 
The enraged husband accused him of murder, and, 
seizing him by the throat, assisted the pipe-seller and 
cauliflower-vender in dragging him before the Kadhi. 
Being still more furious than either of his former ac- 
cusers, he, moreover, struck him several blows in the 





by a poor seller of cauliflowers, whose ass had fallen | 
under his overloaded panniers. It was the baker’s| 
misfortune to sympathise with every one in distress, | 
so he requested the pipe-seller to let go his hold for a 
moment, that he might assist in raising up the beast. | 
Upon finding himself at liberty, he seized vigorously 
upon the ass’s tail, and, desiring his owner to do his 
best at the animal’s other end, applied so much 
strength and energy to the task, that the tail, which 


had been often twisted crucily by way of punishment, 1 


came off in his hand. 

“Then the cauliflower-vender, instead of feeling 
grateful to the baker for his kind intentions, sprang 
up and seized him by the shoulder, and assisted the 
pipe-seller in dragging him towards the place of jus- 
tice. The multiiude shouted, partiy in mirth, partly 
in anger, and there was au increased hubbub. 

“The offender now began to reflect within himself, 
that, seeing this prodigious gathering of people, the 
Kadhi might choose to forget the transaction of the 
morning, and, in order to gain favour with the publie, 
sentence him to be severely bastinadoed. At the 
very idea, the soles of his feet began to tingle; his 





blood became hot; his heart beat violently; and the || 


face, the unfortunate man offering no resistance, and 
would have continued to maltreat him in this way, but 
that the foremost of the crowd ordered him to desist. 
“In a short time they arrived at the spacious court, 
where the Kadhi sat m full expectation. He looked 
stern and grave as they entered ; and the baker’s heart 
sank within him when he observed the austerity of his 
countenance, and reflected on the number and vehe- 
-mence of those who were come to demand justiee 
against him. ‘The disappointed merchant began; but 
the Kadhi, having inquired into the chronology of the 
| offences, ordered the pipe-seller to state his case first, 
| Ile then, with the manner and gesture of a hungry 
‘man, related the history of the wild goose, dwelling 
with peculiar emphasis on the impudence of endea- 
vouring to make him believe that the animal had been 
miraculously restored to life, and joined the other wild 
geese in the sky. As the Kadhiexpected and wished, 
‘the multitude had followed the aceusers and the 
culprit into the court, aud now, with half-open 
mouths, looked on and listened, that they might judge 
iby the tenor of his first decisions what his future 
carecr as a KXadhi was likely to be. 
“When Jafler had heard the pipe-seller to an end, 





whole street seemed to turn round, as it does to the}! he said, ‘Tis baker appears to be one of the wicked, 


whirling Dervishes after their performances. So he 
east about within himself for some means of escape, 
and uttered an inward ejaculation to the Prophet 
entreating him to favour his desiga. 


| What you lay to his charge is an act of great disho- 


nesty; for the eating of a wild goose is as bad as the 
eating of a tame goose, and the bastinado must be his 
punishment if the charge be made good against him. 





“Tt happened that, in that very strect, there lived 
a merchant, who, in the decline of his age, had married || 
a young wife, who was now, after several years, about | 
to present him with an heir to his riches. This hope}! 
filled him with so much joy that he never quitted her || 
side, but watched over her and prayed for her ; and, || 
humbling himself to the condition of a slave, during|| 
the heat of the day fanned her with his own hands, }! 
and sought to make her feel the extreme of felicity. || 
She was at this moment sitting on a marble mastahah 
beside her door; and the merchant, with a fan of palin 
leaves in his hand, was engaged in gently cooling her 
face. Around were orange trees, and the henna 
shrub in full flower, and willows, and poplars, and two 
lofty date palms, which waved their pendent leaves 
and golden fruits over the heads of the family. Two 
female slaves sat beside their mistress, one on either 
side, embroidering veils and dresses for her; so that 
the whole presented a complete picture of pleasure 











You have, doubtless, brought along with you witnesses 
to prove that when the bird was taken out of the oven 
it did not fly away; for, according to the laws and 
precepts of El Islam, punishment is not to be inflicted 
unless the crime can be proved by witnesses.’ 

“Upon this the pipe-seller became enraged, and 
said it was surely not necessary to bring forward wit- 
nesses to prove that what was impossible had not 
happened. 

“The Kadhi, then, after uttering a pious ejacula- 
tiou, addressed himself to the pipe-seller, and said, ‘Oh, 
wicked man, know you not that to talk of such an 
event as a thing impossible, is to limit the power of 
God. Go home, therefore, and study more accurately 
the precepts of the book, in which had you believed 
you would not have brought against this man an ae- 
eusation which now appears to be as false as malicious, 
I dismiss the case.’ 


“ ‘The cauliflower-vender, who was now called upon, 
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THERE AND 


felt fully confident of success, as he had brought along 
with him the ass’s tail in his hand, while he could appeal 
to hundreds of those present as witnesses. The 
Kadhi listened patiently to his recital, and, when he had 
concluded, said, ‘ Friend, you appear to have suffered 
a real injury ; I therefore condemn the baker to take4 
home your ass, and keep it, feed it, and take care of if 
till its tail shall grow again.’ 

“The multitude, delighted with the merry humour of 
the Kadhi, now burst into shouts of ‘sughter, and 
greatly applauded him for the wisdom of his decisions ; 
and the eauliflower-vender was toohappy to sneak quietly 
away, in the hope that he might find his ass, and eseape 
with it to another quarter of the city, beyond the reach 
of this witty dispenser of justice. 

“Tt now came to the turn of the injured husband, 
who, eager to bring down vengeance upon his adver- 
sary, was almost incapable, from very rage, of deliver- 
ing himselfaistinetly, He entered at great length into the 


history of his life, described the patient industry with | 
which he had amassed his treasures, spoke touchingly |, 
of his marriage, and dilated with pathos and eloquence | | 
Heaven, at lengih, he}! 


on his desire to have a son. 
said, had heard his prayers, and he was within two 
months of being a father, when this accursed baker, 
whose face he hoped might be blackened, burst wil- 
fully and maliciously into his court-yard, and instautly 
blasted all his hopes. 

“© The Kadhi now appeared to be greatly perplexed, 
and was buried for a while in the depths of profound 
meditation. He desired the merchant to repeat a por- 
tion of his testimony, inquired concerning his marriage 
and the age of his wife, and then entered into a calcula. 
tion of chances and probabilities. He had evidently 
much difficulty in coming to a decisiov, because he 
desired to judge in conformity with the precepis of 
the book, and the principles of the laws of Fl Islam. 
There was, also, another wish very strong in his mind, 
namely, to amuse and gratify the assembled multitude, 
and send them away with a report of him that should 
reconcile them all to his mode of distributing justice. 

“ Under the influence of these feelings, he composed 
his countenance into an expression of the utmost pos- 
sible gravity, and, addressing himself to the baker, said, 
‘Oh, wicked and disastrous wreich, I delivered thee 
from the affair of the goose, and also of the ass, because 
thy accusers seemed to be pursuing thee with malice. 
But the ease of this good merchant is wholly different; 
thou hast blasted the hopes of his life, thou hast de- 
stroyed his offspring, so that unless the injury be re- 
paired, he must die without an heir, and his vast wealth 


descend to strangers. Considering, therefore, all the eir- || 


cumstances of the case, and that, contrary to the 
injunctions of the Prophet, thou art unmarried, I con- 
demn thee to take home his wife, and hereafter, at the 
proper time, deliver her to him in statu guo ?’ 

+ “At this the laughter of the multitude redoubled, 
and the merchant, seeing that part of it was directed 
against him, slunk away from the court, and, retiring 
into his own house, made the best of his misfortune. 
But the Kadhi had now established his reputation, 
and his court was ever after frequented, chiefly by the 
people, so that he beeame wealthy and prosperous, 
aud built himself a handsome palace, and married four 
wives, and became the father of many sons and daugh- 





BACK AGAIN. a 
lihad been the author of his good fortune. He took 
/him into his house, and bestewed on him a handsome 
‘female slave, and made him the master of his house- 
‘hold, and his companion; aud when they sat down on 
‘the divan together to smoke, they often diverted 
‘themselves by alluding to the adventure of the wild 
‘goose, and the ass, and the merchant’s wife. They 
would then Jaugh and be merry, and bless God for 
their change of fortune. On such occasions, the 
Kadhi would sometimes put on the ragged cloak— 
‘which he had religiously preserved—and, taking ‘ The 
‘Thousand and One Nights’ under his arm, would 
humbly approach the baker, as he had formerly done 
_in his shop, and, in a voice of intreaty, ask him for a 
slice of wild goose. 

| “Their wives were ofien invited to witness this 
exhibition; and they, as well as the baker, always 
protested they owed all the happiness and contentment 
of their lives to the hungry Kadhi.’’ 





| 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

| 

i 

| PROGRESS OF THE BLACK EAGLE. 


The feeling with which a landsman passes over the 
sea, very much resembles that of a serpent-charmer 
when playing with a huge boa-constrictor, or eobra 
di capello. The animal’s tricks are very amusing, 
but you can never get rid of the consciousness that 
‘the slightest transgression on your part might be in- 
istant death. No beauty, perhaps, exeeeds the beauty 
‘of the sea, when, curled into endless billows by the 
| wind, and painted with purple, gold, or crimson, by 
|the rising or setting sun, every wave seems to V¥i- 
'brate to a pulse of joy; and as they Jeap, and laugh, 
and ripple about you, in innumerable multitudes, your 
‘heart leaps too, as the sense of indescribable grandeur 
and sublimity is awakened in your soul. 
| But when half sick, fatigued, depressed, spiritless, 
'yon lie down sadly in your berth, when every body 
‘else, perhaps, has fallen asleep, you regard the sea in 
la very different light. This was now my ease, I felt 
painfully alone, for— 


| “The sleeping and the dead are but as pictures,” 


‘aud allaround me were asleep. One small dim lamp, 
swinging from a beam, threw its cheerless light over 
the cabin, while the sea hissed, seethed, and roared 
|without, in the most threatening manner. I con- 
'trasted my situation with that in which I used to be 
placed at Lausanne, when, on summer nights, we used 
to throw up our windows to let in the balmy air, 
which entered inaudibly; or while attracted to them by 
the spell of the Alps rising in unnutterable beauty be- 
“neath theinoen. Then, the sweet voices of home wel- 
comed me. ‘Then, my every wish was gratified by a 
‘sort of domestic providence, which seemed never to 
‘sleep; and now, here I lay, as little heeded as a bale of 
‘goods, in an unsavoury berth, with boxes, and baskets, 
sliding this way and that, as the ship reeled before the 
‘wind. I tried to solace myself by conjuring up visions 
of the distant Nile, and thinking what delight it. would 
be hereafter on a winter's night to sit with wife and 
‘children by the fire, and recount what Ihad seen. The 
'words of the Latin poet came into wy mind— 





ters, Nor did he forget the baker who, in some sort, |! 
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but it would not do. Icould not escape from my pre- 
sent discomforts by dreaming of coming pleasures, 
never, perhaps, to come. At length, however, the 
great comforter of humanity,— 


“Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care,” 


came to my deliverance. 

The burrascas of the Mediterranean are often of 
short continuance. While I slept, the wind fell asleep 
also; so that when I awoke in the morning, we were 
almost in a dead calm, though the waves, as if angry 
at having been disturbed, still went on rolling sullenly 
towards the South. 

Ali’s oriental habits would not suffer him to remain 
in bed long after dawn; so he got up and awakened 
me, and we both went on deck together to see the sun 
rise. I hope the chill of the autumnal sca will not 
get into my style. I feel it, however, at this moment, 
and the up-and-down motion of the waves still gives 
me qualms. We had drifted during the night con- 
siderably west of Elba; Tuscany yet lay in sight to 
the left, while on the right rose the island of Corsica, 
its peaks and sharp promontories wreathed in mist. 
The sun rose directly over Elba, not as a mere fiery 
dise, but like a blood-red column towering sublimely 
into the firmament. By degrees it assumed its natu- 
ral shape, and threw over the tremulous waves a long 
wake of bright gold, which looked like the path of 
angels. All the depression and sadness of the night 
now fled away. The bracing air of the morning was 
about us, and in Ali’s face I could already discover the 
skirts, as it were, of the East. The other passengers 
soon joined us, and conversation went on as merrily as 
in the perfumed bowers of Italy. 

Pianosa now came in sight, and we began to look 
out for Sardinia. The wind soon rose again, but con- 
tinued fair; so that we went driving before it, ploughing 
up volumes of foam and spray, which constantly rose 
like a cloud before the ship’s bows. Our masts were 
of extraordinary height, which, with a full spread of 
canvas, gives immense speed, but, at the same time, 
renders it necessary to furl sails in weather throug): 
which an English ship would persevere without taking 
in a single reef. “The Black Eagle” now gave us a 
touch of her quality; for, as the gale increased, she 
seemed literally to fly over the waves, as, in the hands 
of the pirates, she had often done in the Aig:an. 

There would be no utility in describing the rough 
weather we encountered, or in enumerating the break- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers, which we devoured in spite 
of it. All I remember is, that on losing sight of Cor- 
sica, we were thrown into a sort of stupor which left 
us little relish of existence for two days, till we arrived, 
late one evening, under the lee of Sicily. The first 
morning of the gale’s continuance I went on deck to 


‘see what the sea looked like under such circum- 


stances. 

At the risk of appearing grandiloquent, I shall copy 
a passage from my journal, written at the moment :— 
“Tt was, certainly, the most awful spectacle I have 
ever seen.” This is true; but afterwards, at the mouth 
of the Adriatic, I beheld a sea, compared with which 
this was smooth. But to proceed—* As far as the 
eye could reach over the immeasurable ocean, vast 
waves, with white foaming crests, leaped up, like flames 
in a conflagration, and then broke with a crashing, 









THERE AND BACK AGAIN. 





| 





hissing sound, perfectly indescribable. These billows 
came, one after another, towards the vessel, seeming 
to threaten it with destruction, and, after lifting it up 
and shaking it like a fallen leaf, rolled on roaring over 
the deep. I often doubted whether the ship could 
possibly weather it out; but as we came opposite 
Sicily, the land lent us its welcome protection, and, 
thank God, the sea became more calm.” 

It continued much calmer all day, and we began to 
hope for better weather. During this day I caught 
my first glimpse of the Sicilian mountains, which, 
from my school days upwards, had appeared half fabu- 
lous to me. From the rate at which we were going, 
we expected to pass Malta during the following night, 
after which our captain (false prophet that he was) 
foretold better weather. In the morning, as we 
drove before the gale, we caught a glimpse of the Is- 
land of Pantellaria, the Botany Bay of the Neapolitan 
Government, lying in the lonely sea towards the South. 
There herds of incorrigible criminals, and gentlemen 
suspected of liberal politics, wear away their lives in 
dreary seclusion from the world, listening to the fierce . 
surges, with whose roar are mingled the screams of 
sea-fowl and the fierce whistling of the blast. Every 
one who has a heart must feel for such exiles, cut off 
for ever from their country, often, perhaps, for imagi- 
nary offences. 

During the following day, we rounded the eastern 
extremity of Sicily, and caught, far out at sea, a glimpse 
of Mount Etna; a mighty, glittering cone of snow, 
towering above a sea of mist, which completely con- 
cealed its base. It appeared to me exactly like Mont 
Blane, as seen in the early morning from the slopes 
of the Cote d’Or. No language will suffice to paint 
the majesty of nature, especially when to her inherent 
grandeur there are added the associations of poetry and 
history. The influence of the deeds which have been 
performed at the foot of Etna, has risen, as it were, 
from earth, and invested it with a new glory. I could 
not, therefore, as I gazed upon it, disentangle the dif- 
ferent classes of my feelings, and say which took 
their rise from the sources of nature, and which 
from the works of man. Intermingled, they were full 
of delight, for we lend consciousness to mountains, and 
imagine they look down upon us, as we look up to 
them, with a gentle and friendly recognition. Would 
[ could transplant the thoughts of that moment 
into the reader’s mind! Men who have seen half 
the world will probably smile at my enthusiasm at the 
first view of Etna. Let them smile on; I have not 
seen much, and, thank God, not enough to quench the ad- 
miration of his works within me. ‘lo me there was a 
sort of religion in the admiration I experienced. The 
Athenian people had fought and bled upon the land 
stretching southward from its base. I felt a strong 
thrill of pleasure at approaching the theatre of their 
exploits and glory, which I would not have exchanged 
for all the self-complacency of the greatest Epicurean 
philosopher in the world. Brighly blue was the sky 
overhead, and the snows of Etna, dazzling in their white- 
ness, came peacefully shelving down from the firmament 
in delicate undulations, till they were lost in the girdle of 
vapour which concealed the eternal forests separating 
the wrial division of the cone from the volcanic gar- 
dens and vineyards of Sicily. 

The following night brought us in sight of Cala- 
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Mediterranean, he thought the stars less bright than 
in our northern latitudes. I was at first of the same 
opinion, because, generally, the sea is enveloped with a 
dense atmosphere, which intercepts the brilliance of 
the stars. In the desert the case is different; and 
even along the shores of Greece, we were occasionally 
indulged with a view of the heavens, which obliterated 
from our memory the recollection of the frosty nights 
of the North. 

“It is with extreme difficulty that one gets accus- 
tomed to a sea life. At first every thing seems be- 
yond measure tiresome, especially during a calm. We 
were now, though luckily without knowing it, passing 
through the lull which, in the Mediterranean, precedes 
a tempest. ‘The ship lay motionless on the glassy 
sca, aud we were devoured with ennui and impatience. 
Some smoked, others walked incessantly too and fro, 





others sought to kill time by feeding the chickens. 
This, after smoking, was the Bey’s chief employment ; | 
he loved to see them eat, which often seemed to give | 
him an inclination to eat himself. Kafoor made him-| 
self useful on these occasions, for, taking up his station 
in the ship’s bows, he used to spear a sort of blue fish, 
called fanfani, which was delicious eating, aud came sea- 
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bria. Niebuhr remarks that, when sailing up the/ 


sonably to vary our diet, and put me in mind of the blue 
fishes in the Arabian Nights, that, from the frying-pan, 
held converse with their persecutors. In this our fish 
were decidedly inferior. Living or dead, they were 
always mute, though their extreme beauty almost 
made me sorry to eat them. They looked like large 
flakes of lapis lazuli, a little dimmed by the action 
of the waves, and preserved much of their colour 
even after cooking. 

A part of our ship’s cargo consisted of fruit, among 
which were exquisite pears and apples. Of these the 
captain permitted us to eat as many as we pleased, and 
we fully availed ourselves of the privilege. When we 
came upon any that were decayed, we used to throwthem 
at each other, and I remember one day hitting the Turk- 


|ish Bey in the eye with a rotten pear. Another of these 


diminutive bombs burst upon his chin, and ran trick- 
ling down like the precious ointment over the beard of 
Aaron. It is wonderful to what recreations man will 
descend when labouring under the effects of ennui, 
No schoolboy ever displayed tricks more puerile than 
we did, when, in the intervals of smoking, we paced 
the deck in search of amusement. There was a 





startling source of interest at hand; but, being per- 
fectly ignorant of this, we were all as merry as Greeks. 





GENTLE SORROW. 


SEEK not to soothe me, sister dear— 
Leave me awhile to gentle sorrow ; 

From pride, or hate, this silent tear 
No taint of bitterness doth borrow. 


There is a charm in kindly pain ; 
The very heart that achés to bear it 
Finds pensive pleasure in the chain, 
And loves, at last, to feel and wear it. 


Love, meek, though faithful, can impart 
A sweet to every kindred feeling ; 

Love-born, the fond, bereav’d one’s smart, 
Enfolds the infant germ of healing. 


To sickness and to grief belong 
A magic, blest and soul-refining, 

That charms the heart, and holds it long, 
By silken spells around it twining. 


By pain, or soft regrets chastis’d, 

The spirit’s vision’d sense grows clearer ; 
And, sensual gauds and aims despis’d, 

The spirit-world seems strangely nearer. 


Etherialised, and rapt, we gaze 
From pinnacles of thought, half dizzy, 
On earth ; and, through a mystic haze, 
Her stirring crowds seem idly busy, 








If night bring rest, we dreaming slee»— 
From sights celestial waking early ; 

And, through our tears, if then we weep, 
Heaven's fading gates lvok bright and pearly. 


We seem to live a double life, 
Like one in wakeful slumber walking ; 
Vacant we join earth’s daily strife, 


The heart, meanwhile, with angels talking. 


Above, the stream that all behold, 

Acts, words, a restless mingled torrent ; 
Below, o’er sands of priceless gold, 

Flows Meditation’s under-current., 


O, blessed school of kindly grief! 

O, blessed couch where pain doth languish! 
There Hope grows stronger, and Belief, 

And Faith, and Love, in spite of anguish. 


Health-life, Joy-life, are full of haste ; 
We fail, ’mid changing occupation, 

To mark the soul’s best powers waste, 
Unfed by solemn contemplation. 


Then do not soothe me, sister dear— 
Here let me muse in kindly sorrow ; 
Hush! seraph voices whisper near— 
Come to me, sister, on the morrow. 
London, 10i:h December, 1849. 


Goup Pex. 
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THE DEAR LEASE. 


A LEGEND 


OF ULSTER. 


No. LY. . 


BY FRANCES BROWN 


Taz south-western division of the county Armagh, 
known from an old Irish charter as the lordship of | | 
Newry, on laud bestowed on the Abbey of Yewtrees, 
presents scencry of a bold and mountainous character, 
but by no means as bleak or uncultivated as the hilly 
districts ou the coasts of Ulster. The prosperous 
borough of Newry has grown around the site of that 
ancient abbey, and smaller towns have risen throughout 
the lordship. The uplands of its wildest portions 
afford pasture to hardy sheep and caitle; the sound of 
rustling corn is heard in harvest time, and the smoke 
of hamlets rises from every dell. 

This description applies particularly to the district 
of Carnlough, so called from a small lake, Jying low in 
a pastoral valley, between two lofty peaks, still bearing 
the Celtic appellations of Sleine Girkin, and Sleine 
Gullion ; and sending to the lower lands a narrow and 
rapid rivulet, said to turn more miils in its course than 
any stream in Ulster. 

On the shore of that lake, and at the verv foot of 
the great Sleine Gullion, lay two solitary farms, di- 
vided, it was belicved, for more than a hundred years, 
by a small stream, or burn, as the peasants called it, 
and named, from the respective, owners the lands of 
O’Laflerty and M‘Laren. 

At the time of our tale, about 1812, there was a 
tradition in the parish that these farms had been oc- 


cupied by the same families from the days of Crom- 


well; and the O’Laffertys and M‘Larens had been 
always good neighbours, though each, as their very 
names imported, belonged to one of the two great 
divisions of the Ulster population—the M‘Lareus 
being Presbyterian, and of Scottish origin, while the 
O'Laffertys traced their descent from a Milesian prince, 
and clung to the faithof Rome. A passing stranger, 
if at all gifted with the powers of observation, would 
have remarked a yet more obvious difference in the 
tenements and daily habits of each family. O’Lafierty’s 
land was much the largest share, stretchiug up the 
mountain side for many an acre, one waste of unfenced 
pasture, whose boundaries were such as Nature’s self 
set up—a mossy rock, a clump of bilberry bushes, 
aud that tiny stream. On the lower ground, sundry 
large ficlds of oats and potatoes, with straggling ditches 
between, aud corners left to rank weeds and grass, 
surrounded a group of cabins, built in close proximity 
round a half-enclosed yard, the chief of which, rising 
almost to the dignity of a thatched cottage, and having] | 
an ill-kept garden i in front, was the family residence. 
It accommodated the pareut pair, Peter and M: ary, to- 
gether with six sons and four daughters, the youngest 
of whom was almost grown; and their neighbours re- 
marked that the O'Laffertys would have been just] | 
thirteen, the unlucky number, but there was a brother 
never reckoned among the household, as he had been 
educated for the church, and was then the priest of a 
parish on the shores of Longh Neagh. The family 


were regarded as rich and respectable, at least by their} | 
Catholic neighbours. 


Peter held his farm in fee-sim- 





ple, at a trifling quit-rent; and his numerous house- 
‘hold lived and laboured upon it in the fashion of their 
pe ople. They worked hard in harvest and seed time, 
except when a fair or a holiday intervened, and cele- 
brated every rustic festival from Shrovetide to Christ- 
mas, with good cheer and hospitality, which were some- 
times limited by their funds, but never by their prudence. 
The O’Laffertys were all deservedly popular. Peter 
would have lent anything; Mary refused no applicant 
for charity ; and the young people were equally ready 
to assist at a neighbour’s wake or harvest. Tliese 
good-natured ways were not calculated to increase the 
family finances. 

‘The large unrented farm, indeed, kept a rough plenty 
in their home, and furnished, with the help of the 
priest, the means of purchasing occasional finery for 
the boys and girls; but nothing was ever saved, nor 
any improvement in house or field attempted—Peter 
saying, “he had no notion of skinnin’ flints for money, 
to sink it in a mountain.” 

Mathew M‘Laren did not hold half the number 
of acres, with a soil of far inferior quality. The farm 
had descended to him through a succession of leases, 
the last of which was near its expiration; and the rent 
had been regularly raised on every renewal, till it ar- 
rived at thirty shillings an acre, which Mathew had 
paid for almost twenty years. All that time he and 
his wife had laboured hard and lived sparingly, count- 
ing their pence and minutes, that none of them might 

e lightly spent. They had married when both were 
reddy 8 and strong in years and youth; but Mrs. M‘Laren 
had no dowry, and Mathew came into possession of 
the farm encumbered with the portions of his two sis- 
ters. ‘ley were paid long ago, and the pair owed nobody 
anything; but the hair of both had grown gray, and 
their faces hard and old with work and weather. One 
improvement after another had been effected, year by 
year, on the farm. Mocks were removed, and marshy 
spots reclaimed, till there were not better fenced nor 
more completely cultivated fields in the county. At 
their extremity stood the cottage, looking always as 
spruce as if newly thatched, aud warmly sheltered by 
a thick orchard in the rear. Mathew had enlarged it 
by the addition of a parlour, whose stuccoed walls and 
polished oak floor received the family only when their 
nunister paid his pastoral visits, or on equally grand 
| occasions; by the way, christenings were also celebrated 

there, aud these in Mathew’s house were many. He 
had now nine children, the eldest of whom was a hand- 
some, though hardw orking, girl of nineteen. She was 
succeeded by five spare, active boys, descending, in regu- 
lar gradation of growih, till the rear was brought up by 
three very litile girls, the last of them yet but a lisping 
ab 
| Ll:ey had all learned early lessons of industry. “ By 
| the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,’’ was the 
practical truth of their existence; but the M‘Larens 
were well known at both church ‘and school, and the 
‘juve ules were f: mous among their compatriots for well 
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kept Sunday clothes, and an unrivalled fluency in the As-j;his arms on the panel, in whieh his lady paid visits 
sembly’s Catechism. A long interchange of good|/ with horses detached from the plough or cart for that 
offices, and the fact that their fathers had lived on}} purpose. The coachman who drove it had charge of 
similar terms during at least four generations, made |} multifarious duties, which ranged from p!anting pota- 
them and the O’Lafferty’s agree to differ in their faith || toes to cutting turnips for the cattle, and it was chron- 
and fashions of living, for in all other respects they ||icled that he performed the latter task in livery. 
were the best of friends. Should the two hogs which The governess, besides instructing six children 
Peter always kept, insisting that, “one wis naue,”}|in music and the modern languages, was expected 
chance to be found rooting in Mathew’s garden, he|/to help on churning days, repair all dilapidated 
quietly drove them home, without so much as men-}|¢armeuts, and smooth for the entire family. The 
tioning the parish pound; and an aflirmative response]; Fitzsimmonds’ household wore all manner of tar- 
to the shout of “ Do yez want hilp ¥’? would bring the inished and makeshift tinery, and gave balls once 
O'Lafferty’s over ina body, on the busiest harvest day,|/a-year to the gentry of the county; but the village 
to assist in putting Mathew’s crop out of danger. | shopkeepers comp slained loudly of protracted credit, 
Social intercourse also cemented their friendship;|!and the many small farms leased out of that three 
sometimes, when there ‘was no particular work on| hundred acres were the highest rented in the parish. 
hands, the M‘Larens availed themselves of Mrs.|| Mr. Fitzsimmonds was a stout, red-faced gentleman, 
O'Lafierty’s kind invitation to share in the festivities!’ with half-grizzled hair, and a boisterous, would-be- 
of Patrick’s Day; and though they made a point of}, good-natured manner, which those who knew little of 
keeping silence on that subject before their Catholic’ him mistook for rustic frankness. He laughed loud 
acquaintances, the O’Latfertys liked to drop in to ‘and often, spoke familiarly to everybody, aad was 
hear Mathew read from the family bible on winter) always joking; habits which were suflicient to make 
Sunday evenings, or one of his sons, in a volume of}! him popular Ww ‘ith tlie peasantry, in spite of a keen, 
Burns,’ on week nights—these works, together with) cunning look, and sundry tales of over-reaching whieh 
the Westminster Confession, constituting the honest |! hung about his history. 
farmer's entire library; but reading wasanart under-'!  * All at work!” said he, swaggering into the kit- 
stood only by the priest in the family of his neighbour.| chen. ‘Gad, there’s no man in Armagh can keep 
The twenty-first year of what Mathew M‘Laren,|! the young folks busy like you, Mat. Yon rogues of 
in the Scots dialect of his people, called, “his battle|' mine won't do a turn. 
wi’ the warl’,’ had commenced, with a few days of |, “They dinna need, sir,” said the laborious but in- 
clear but keen frost, which admitted of no field la-| | telligent man, stopping the shuttle to converse with his 
bour ; but sundry implements of household industry, || affable landlord, who took possession of the seat prof- 
particularly the spinning-wheel and hand-loom, were! | fered by Mrs. M‘Laren, with a gay remark on her 
regularly kept in reserve, by way of scope for winter|| wood looks, from which he passed to those of her 
exertion in the manufacture of linen, from the on daughter, Annie, inquiring if she spun so hard for the 











‘produced in their owa fields. A large and newly re-|| wedding gown; and told the elder boys that it made 


plenished fire of peat was kindling on the kitchen! him proud to see them ploughing when he last rode 
hearth, and smoking most abundantly the hams and | by. ‘The largest portion of his conversation was ad- 
flitches suspended in the covert of the wide-projeeting | | d: essed to Mathew, of whom he demanded what crop 
chimney, wlule the winter sun beamed through the | he proposed for every field that year. 
clean window, and brightened to very gold the pewter || || It’s hard to tell, sir,’ said M‘Laren, “ There's 
on the opposite shelves. On one sive sat Mrs.| gae little of my lease to come; some say the war 
M‘Laren, still a comely matron, though somewhat weak! canna last, and then the mercats maun come doon,”’ 
and careworn, and her frank, cheerful-looking daughter, “ Old wives’ talk, my dear fellow,’’ said his laud- 
in their dark-blue linen gowns, spinning hard for the lord contidentially. ‘ Llave’nt you heard the news ? 
hank at nightfall. By them sat the younger girls,|, Buonaparte is going to invade Russia with four hun- 
busily winding yarn for the loom, in full play at the} dred thousand men. ill stake my life the war will 
other side, under the vigorous arm cf Mathew, who||last these twenty years to come; aud the price of 
had that morning expressed his thankfuluess to Pro-|' grain and flax must rise every year. As for your 
vidence, “for sending the winter, that a poor mau] lease, you and I won't part for a trifle, Mat, take my 
might rest himsel’ wearyin,’ afore the seed time.” ‘word for it; though there are men that think this a 
fa front of the fire the boys were all at work, the|' snug spot. But we'll talk of that again,”’ said he, 
two eldest mending farming implements, the rest! looking cautiously round on the children; and then 
making baskets, when that useful household were sur-| added, in an under tone, “I have thought of some- 
prised by a loud, peremptory knocking at the outer| thing for you, Mat. Will you be at Newry fair to- 
door. ‘Come in,” said Mrs. M‘Laren, fo rthe en-| morrow ?” 
trauce was always free; but she rose from her wheel | “‘ It’s my intention, sir, wi’ the help o’ Providence,” 
on perceiving ‘that the visitor so unceremoniously |! said the surprised but gratified farmer, “I hae a ego 
welcomed was no other than their landlord, Mr. Fitz- , to sell,’’ 
simmonds. | “ Very well, we'll meet,” responded Fitzsimmonds ; 
In any other country, Mr. Fitzsimmonds wouald|| and, with some additional observations on the fineness 
have been considered a respectable farmer, being the |\of Mathew’s web, and the probability of an increase 
proprietor of a comfortable house and some three || in the price of linen, the landlord” took his leave. 
hundred acres; but in Ireland, and in his own imagi-|| The ingenuity of all the M‘Larens was that 
nation, he was a country gentleman, if not a perfect ie exercised to conjecture what good thing was ti 
aristocrat. Mr. Fitzsimmonds kept a carviage, with | store for them ; and on the following morning Mathew, 
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gale but the man had done the business. His| 
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arrayed in his Sunday coat, for the first time in his 
life on a profane occasion, with his eldest son Tom 
by his side, and his cow be!ore him, set out for the 
fair. Mrs. M‘Laren and Annie remained at home; 
they had no yarn to sell, and it was not a family cus- 
tom to go to market without business; but the dame | 
cast an admiring look on her husband and son as she 





warned them that “the days were gae short,” and 
then hurried in to her whieel. 

Early in the afternoon Tom returned with great in- 
telligence ; the cow had been advantageously sold, and 
searcely had Mathew concluded the bargain, when his 
landlord stepped up, and, taking his arm in the most 
familiar fashion, insisted on an immediate adjournment 





to Jamie Baxter’s, as an inn resorted to by all the far- 


mers for miles round Newry was termed, to have a glass, | 


and chat over some business. Mathew, accordingly, | 
sent him home to his mother, with a promise not to b 
late himself. 
and that industrious household were assembled at | 
their evening tasks about the hearth before tle good- | 
man’s return. Ilis visit to Jamie Baxter’s might have | | 
been presumed, even independent of Tom’s informa- | 
tion ; but it was not alone the effect of Jamie’s strong 
waters that made his air so important, and his words | 
so significantly few. Mathew had evidently some 
mighty secret on his mind, but a species of incom- 
municative pride had also taken possession of him, 
aud he cut short Mrs. M‘Laren’s anxious inquiries | 
regarding the day’s affair with, “ Hoot, gudewile, the | 
tale’s ower new to be clavered to women an’ bairns.” | 
It is proverbially known that sober minds, if once | 
they lose their equipoise, ar? apt to veer farthest to | 
the side of folly; and the discreet soul of Mathew, | 
kept so as it had been, by vears of toil and saving, | 
was for the moment thrown off its equilibrium by the 
flattering attentions of his landlord ; for not only had | 





brave, honest spirit had an alloy of pride, and, like 
most of creation’s lords, he was by no meansinelined 
to acknowledge his own folly to the individual «best 
acquainted with it, namely, his wife. Mathew, there- 
fore, grew vidlent on the value of the lease, expressed 
his contempt for female understandings generally, in 
no measured terms; and Mrs. M‘Laren retired from 
the argument, conquered but not convinced, with, 
“Weel, gudeman, I wish we may a’ fin’ it as guid a 
thing as ye think, this time seven years.” 

The war which followed the first French Revolution 
had, particularly in its latter years, the effect of rais- 
ing to an unprecedented height the prices of produce, 
and, consequently, that of land, in Ireland. Never 
had the agricultural interest been so prosperous as at 
the period of our tale; moncy flowed into the pockets 


of the farmer, and thence into those of his landlord, 
entrusted the price of the cow to Tom's care, and || witha celerity quite enlivening ; but keen-sighted men 








_| began to perceive that the war could not last long, 
However, the winter day had closed, and peace must bring a change of prices. From that 


conviction, the landed proprietors were profuse in 


deeds and long leases, in order to secure their own - 


rentals, while surer speculators sold their estates at 
prices ruinous to both the purchasers and their un- 
lucky tenantry in the succeeding years. 

Mathew M‘Laren was one of the greatest suffer- 
ers by this disgraceful policy. While the war-prices 


| continued, the tireless industry and unrelaxing prudence 
jof his family hardly enabled him to pay that heavy 


rent; but times were changing , one rumour after another 
came from the far- fighting entniaion, and at last news 


” || of a great victory was heard in the villages of Ulster. 


Peasant-politicians assembled in forge and _public- 
house to hear the papers read, and children made bon- 
fires in consequence ; while Mathew, who troubled him- 


'|self little about politics, saying “they were jist the 


work o’ Providence by wicked instrumenis,” as, per- 
haps, with more justice than charity, he denominated 


that gentleman taken signal notice of him in the fair, |statesmen and gencrals, gave thanks on hearing that 
in presence of sundry market acquaintances, but in-||the prayer which his pious minister had offered up for 
vited him to dine at the said Jamie’s, in company with || more than twenty-five years was at length granted, and 
himself and his attorney; praised his family in parti-|| peace proclaimed throughout Europe; but corn went 


cular for the virtuc of "subordination, became diffuse | 
in predictions of th 
opened his Lediaaes, ‘the substance of which was, | 
that as several large o had been made him for! 
Mathew’s farm, he ae alepeel a new lease for | 
M‘Laren, which, thowzh somewhat higher rented | 
than the last had heen, would secure him against the} 
coveters of his tenement, aud turn out a most profit- | 


t 





‘down with Buonaparte, while the high rents remained, 


' future prosperity, and then || and Mathew’s lease hung about him like a millstone. 
'|Do what he would, M‘Laren could not pay. The fall 


of markets continuing year after year, affected all 
classes of farmers, till it resulted in the general dis- 
tress of 1819. Doubtless, there were many cases in 
Ulster similar to Mathew’s, and it is needless to dwell 
upou the wearying steps by which his misfortunes 


able speculation ix the times of high produce and}, reached their crisis—the pinching economy, the la- 


dear land, which were certainly coming. 
The praise and professions of Mr. Fitzsimmonds 


would have been of small account to minds more con- || 


versant with such matters; but on the simple farmer 
they wrought like new wine, and, under their influence, 
not to speak of the strong punch which wound up 
that dinner, Mathew M‘Laren not only accepted 
a lease, extravagantly rented even for those times, but 
agreed to pay his landlord, by way of renewal fine, a 
sum which absorbed his entire savings. 

When the fumes of the flattery and punch were in 
some degree dissipated on the following merning, 
et! himself could not help sharing in the loudiy- 

consternation of Mrs. M‘Laren at his 














|| borious days, and the rest abridged to his household; 


his own vain efforts and bitter disappointments; the 
hopeless consultations with poor Mrs. M‘Laren, and 
the disputes which sometimes came between then— 
sad fruits of perplexity and overtried tempers— 
but they did not last, for both were true hearted. 
Their old friends, the O’Laffertys, at length learned 
their embarrassment, and that was a sore trial to 
Mathew. eter never had money, but he sold his last 
cow but one to assist the M‘Larens when hard 
pressed for a gale, and the family were doubly ready 
to help in seed time and harvest. Far the readiest 
was Brian, the eldest son, and, as his mother 
called him, the gentleman of the O’Laffertys, froma 
sort of natural polish in his manners and aspirations 
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abore his class, which were, fortunately, accompanied 
bythe more rare qualifications of a high, generous 
spirit, and keen feclings on the subject of right and 
justice. Brian and the priest were twins; and, in spite 
of the difference of education and rank, a peculiarly 
close attachment and confidence continued to subsist 
betweer ‘hem. As usual in such cases, they strongly 
resembled cach other, and were somewhat different 
from their fair-faced family, both being tall, dark, and 
slender, with the fine, though melancholy Milesiar 
countenance of their country’s old princes, and with 
this difference, that Brian’s temper was far the fiercest 
and most determined. There was no less similarity 
in their respective characters. Any circumstance would 
have been welcome to Brian which furnished an 
apology for transferring himself to Mathew’s side of 
the burn, and hus sisters long ago began to whisper 
among themselves that the attraction was Annie 
M‘Laren. 

Strange to say, this discovery was not quite displeas- 
ing to the O’Laffertys. The wide difference in their 
faith seemed to form no barrier of separation between 
them and the M‘Larens, their long intimacy with 
whom had naturally weakened their prejudices regard- 
ing the exclusive claims of their own church ; and, by 
the way, it is currently believed in Ulster that this is 
no uncommon efiect of having a near relative in the 
priesthood. Besides, the Catholics of Armagh were 
accustomed to regard their Presbyterian neighbours 
as somewhat superior on account of their better educa- 
tion, “Shure Annie won’t be stiff,” was the parental 
comfort; and Brian was allowed to cross the burn on 
all occasions without a remark, except from his merry 
sisters. There was another cause for Brian’s peace 
on the subject. The priest had quietly advised his pa- 
rents not to meddle with the boy, assuring Peter and 
Mary that, if it was the Lord’s will, it must happen ; 
an observation which appeared so conclusive to the 


simple pair, that it wound up all their after consulta- : 


tions. Father Dermot, though a popular and much- 
respected priest, was himself remarked by the seniors 
of his flock as being less hostile to Protestant practices 
than any of his predecessors; he permitted Catholic 
servants to attend family worship in Presbyterian 
houses, was by no means partial to penance, and spoke 
little in favour of the mass. It was said his bishop 
had received intelligence of the fact; but as Father 
Dermot was at once a more learned and temperate man 
than that worthy prelate, he was in no haste to take 
publi¢ notice of it, and the former lived on quietly in 
his distant parish, visiting the O’Laffertys regularly 
at the close of every harvest. 

Mathew and his helpmate had a guess how things 
were going; but while his father was their old neigh- 
bour, Brian was their family friend ; his helping hand 
was ever at their service when it was most required, 
and he was wont to talk confidentially with the 
M‘Larens, not only on worldly matters, but those in dis- 
pute between their respective churches. From these 
conversations it was manifest that his convictions were 
in favour of his neighbour’s faith rather than that of 
his people, which, together with the young man’s 
sound sense and worth, softened, in their eyes, all that 
was objectionable in his Irish name and li - Brian 
and Annie had long understood each other ; there was 
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neither promise nor profession between them, but both 
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knew they were well beloved in # hatd working world, 
and never intruded on their seniors what may be called 
the fuss of courtship. The useful, sensthle girl bad 
neither time nor attraction for rustic beaux, and was, 
therefore, spared the cloud of smau vanities that flatter 
about village as well as ball-room beiles; and Brign 
having no rivals to mortify or asto:sh, got up no quar- 
rels and assumed no airs. Meantime, Mathew’s af- 
fairs grew worse and worse; he had falien ito arrears 
of the last two gales, and a third was approaching, of 
which his utmost efforts could uster only a part. At 
last the unfortunate man found thet to retain his farm 
on the terms was an impossibiliiy: and the result of 
sleepless nights’ consultation was, ‘uat he and Mrs. 
M‘Laren agreed to dispose of thei- lease to the best 
advantage, and emigrate with them fa Jlv to America. 
There was a time when the prospect ci such a step 
would have seemed terrible to them, but long pressure 
reconci'es us to any alternative. Annie and the boys 
took to ‘he plan at once; they were young, and wearied 
with working to no purpose; and the O’Laflertys, after 
a loud lamentation over the loss of their kindly neigh- 
bours, “an’ the brave place they war lavin in ould 
Irelan’ where thir people had !ived and died since Crum- 
mele’s time; bad cess till him,’” one and all agreed it 
was the wisest thing they could co, and set about sav- 
ing potatoes and butter for their journey. 

“Lit me go to Amiracsy, too, father and mother, 
dear,’ said Brian, as soon as the clamour subsided; 
“there’s plinty besides me for the farm, chape as it is, 
an’ yez know what always took me across the burn; 
that ’ill take me across the ssy too. Mataew has no 
son that can help him ruc, an’ I hiv’ a notion we 
wouldn’t differ on other things beyant.”’ 

As might be expected. a still louder remonstrance 
followed the request ; but rian was firm, and his rea- 
soning strong. Peter and Mary wavered before it for 
a fer aays, when the priest arrived oa his annual visit. 
The brothers walked together loug beside the lake that 
evening, and then Father Dermot, though with a sad 
and hopeless look, earnestly advised the O’Laffertys 
to let Brian go. The priest’s opinion was. always de- 
cisive, and now there were weighty arguments in its 
favour; the change of matters in the farming world 
was severely felt, even by the O’Laffertys. They had 
a large family to provide for. North America was 
known to be a remunerative field for young men 
of Brian’s class, and he wou'ld be no stranger there 
with the M‘Larens. Brian and Annie had first dis- 
cussed the project between themselves; it was their only 
chance for union, and the friendship subsisting between 
him and the old people secured their consent ; so it was 
finally arranged that Brian should accompany the 
M‘Larens to America, and, as soon as circumstances 
permitted, become their son-in-law. 

Thus far, all was amicably settled, but unexpected 
difficulties arose in the proposed sale ; land had fallen 
considerably in popular estimation since the war, and, 
after repeated advertisements, no bidder could be found 
for M‘Laren’s lease. “Its too dear at the rent,”’ was 
the general observation; and poor Mathew learned, 
to his consternation, that neither rich nor poor would 
take his bargain off his hands. In this dilemma his 
friends advised him to try if his landlord would become 
the purchaser, naturally supposing that M‘Laren’s 











heavy losses aud known honesty would weigh with the 
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conscience of that gentleman regarding a bargain by 
which he alone had profited. Mr. Fitzsimmonds had 
contrived to have most of his property leased on similar 
terms, in consequence of which his family made a larger 
display of finery, and gave more frequent entertain- 
ments. Their prospective wealth was also latterly in- 
creased by expectations from a younger brother of Mr. 
Fitzsimmonds’, said to have realised a considerable for- 
tune in the West Indies. Old neighbours knew that, 
in his youth, this man had led the life of a country 
rake, and when his debts and vices no longer admitted 
of remaining in Ireland, he had sailed for Jamaica, 
where negro slavery then prevailed with all its unques- 
tioned abuses, and became a planter’ soverseer. There 
the demon of avarice took possession of the spendthrift, 
and for twenty years he gathered money through all’ 
the dirty and iniquitous ways that lay about his “busi- | 


ness ; but dim reports at last reached Camlough of in. | 


tem and its terrible effects, which had fallen on 
his latter days in that tropical climate ; and nobody was 
surprised when Fitsimmonds announced that his brother 
was coming home to recruit his health and settle with 
him in Irejand. 

Sundry preparations were made for the rich man’s 
arrival ; and the family were wondering he did’nt come, 
when a letter reached them from the captain of the! 
ship in which he sailed from Jamaica. Fitzsim: nonds | 
said it gave an account of his sudden death at sea, and | 
he was not sure about the legacy. It was remarked 
that their mourning was rather shabby; but a seaman 
of the same vessel who came to visit his friends in 
Newry solved the mystery by telling that, one dark 
night, Fitzsimmonds’ brother had rushed on deck in a 
fit of the horrors, with aleathern bag, supposed to con- 
tain his entire fortune, which he had drawn in gold from 
the Kingston Bank, slung round his neck, and, jumping 


overboard before he could be prevented, the weight of 


his twenty years’ gathering took him to the bottom. 
It was another clear, frosty morning when Mathew, 
with the same respectable look, though sadly worn and 


dispirited since the signing of that luckless lease, and | 


accompanied by his grey-haired pastor, waited on Mr. 
Fitzsimmonds. They were shown into a disorderly 
back room, which that gentleman dignified with the 
title of his office, and Fitzsimmonds entered with his 
wonted noise, and more than his wonted consequence; 
but both were strangely damped by the calm seriousness 
of the old Presbyterian minister, who, having a casual 
acquaintance of the landlord, at once proceeded to de- 
clare their mission—setting forth Mathew’s utter in- 
ability to retain the farm, his proposed plan of emi- 
gration, and his present difficulties, concluding with a 
hope that Mr. Fitsimmonds would himself become the 
purchaser of his undisposable lease. Mr. Fitzsimmonds 
felt there were other leases which he might be called 
upon to purchase if such a precedent were given, and, 
therefore, answered, confusedly—* TI really don’t want 
the farm. Its very odd somebody won’t buy it, for 
it’s a snug place, and you musn’t leave it, Mat. Ame- 
rica is a wild country, you know, full of agues, and 
mosquittoes, and Red Indians! ”’ 

“JT wad ne’er gang if I could help it, sir,” said 
Mathew, meekly. “ Bit I hae done me best, and can’t 
live—the lease is ower dear.”’ 

* You should have thought of that in time, my good 
fellow,” said his landlord, kindling up, for the minister’s 
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eye was upon him; “but as for buying it, I have no 
money to spare at present, but a deal of business—so 
I wish you a very good morning ;” and the next sound 
they heard was that of Mr. Fitzsimmonds’ horse in full 
gallop for Newry. 

That evening, Brian and Dermot walked again be- 
side the lake; the former had been at Mathew’s cottage, 
and learned the failure of the morning’s expedition, 
which almost threw the family into despair, as their 
last hopes were built upon it, and Brian himself was 
wild with wrath and disappointment. 

“ Brother, I know not what to advise,’’ said Dermot, 
efter a pause, “but there is a queer story running in 
my memory. When I came first to my parish, a poor 
widow came to me with a sad complaint of a graceless 
Protestant farmer to whom she had lent the price of 
her cow more than a year before; and, having neither 
witness nor acknowledgment, he denied the debt. One 
sultry afternoon, in the previous summer, a man, calling 
himself a tired traveller, asked leave to rest in her 
cabin. While he sat, they entered into conversation, 
and as it was always uppermost in the poor woman’s 
mind, she told him the story of the loan. ‘ Well,’ 
said the man, ‘there is one method in this world to 
get your debt paid, and it will never fail where there 
is wrong or injustice in the case. Get a priest any 
time between midnight aud morning, and mind the 
nearer midnight the better, to say a mass backwards, 
keeping the name of God out of it, and you'll have 
your money within twenty-four hours after; but let 
me warn you never to get that job done except when 
no other means will serve ;’ and almost immediately 
the traveller took his departure, saying he had far to 
go; and she never saw him again. I thought ita 
strange superstition, but somehow I couldn’t help 
wondering if there were any truth in it; and one night, 
having sat up late reading, I was tempted to put it in 
practice; but, Brian, all I know is, that next day the 
widow came to me, rejoicing that the farmer had come 
and paid her; and he has been a quiet man, and a re- 
gular church-goer ever since.”’ 

The O’Laffertys wondered that night why Brian 
and Dermot sat so late; but they had always some- 
thing of their own to speak of, and. the family went 
to sleep, and left them by the fire. The M‘Larens, 
too, sat much later than usual; household casualties 
occupied their time; but all was over at last, and the 
juniors had retired, when Mathew, saying he couldn’t 
sleep, and it was long till day, seated himself by the 
hearth. ‘ We'll sit wi’ ye, father, dear,” said Annie, 
taking her place at his one side, as Mrs. M‘Laren 
came kindly to the other. 

It is a sad power in human cares which banishes 
sleep even from the couch of labour. Long the three 
talked over their state and prospects, till Annie in- 
quired if they heard anything; and the next moment 
a hand outside lifted the latch. The door, which 
Mathew thought he had barred some hours before, 
slowly opened, and a dark, strange-looking man, carry- 
ing a heavy bag, in which they heard coins chink, 
walked in, and gruffly demanded of Mathew if he had 

a lease to sell. 

“Indeed I hae, sir,” said Mathew; “ but it's late.” 

“It’s never late with us,” interrupted the stranger: 
“T have travelled far to buy your lease. What's the 
price of it?” 
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« Three hunner’ wad ne’er pay me, sir, improvements 
and all considered,” said Mathew; “ but won't you sit 
doun ?” 

“ No,’’ said the stranger, opening his bag; and Annie 
remarked that it seemed full of guineas. One by one 
they chinked on the white deal table, as the stranger 
counted them out like a man accustomed to the work. 
« There’s three hundred,” said he at last; “ make haste 
and give me the lease.” 





“ Are there nae papers to sign, sir?” said Mathew, 
producing the lease from among his family valuables, 
laid up inalarge chest. ‘“ Hadn’t you better speak to) 
Mr. Fitzsimmonds ? ” | 

“T'll settle with him myself,” said the stranger, | 
snatching it from his hand. The goodman afterwards | 
said, he had never felt so unwilling to take money; 
but before he could remonstrate, the stranger stalked | 
out, leaving Annie and Mrs. M‘Laren amazed at the 
sight of so much gold. They were three hundred real | 
guineas, for Mathew counted them carefully over ; but | 
it was a strange hour and a quick sale, and the three | 
wished for morning. When it came, their first move-| 
ment was to acquaint the O’Laffertys with the fact, | 
and much were they amazed, especially Brian and the | 
priest; but when they had wondered sufliciently over | 
the particulars, it was agreed, by advice of Father Der- | 
mot,.that these being somewhat inexplicable, should be | 
kept among themselves ; and the information of Cam- | 
lough was confined to the fact that Mathew M‘Laren | 
had sold his lease to a strange gentleman, and got a. 
stocking full of guineas for it. , 

In the succeeding months both families were busy | 
with preparations for the voyage; the M‘Larens| 
seemed in wondrous haste to leave their old home, | 
though Mathew declared he never saw or heard aught | 

of the purchaser; Brian, too, seemed anxious to be gone, | 
but there was a wild burst of sorrow at the parting. | 

“Be kind to my boy, Mat. M‘Laren,” said Peter, | 
“for the brave years that our people wur neighbours | 
on the ould sod;” “and, Brian avourneen, don’t for- | 
git us,” said Mary, “ whin you and yer own’s livin’ 
well and happy, an’ uo landlords widin miles ov ye.” 

So, with many prayers and promises of letters, they 
sailed from the port of Newry, by one of the earliest 
ships of the new year. 

Fitzsimmonds had judiciouslykept aloof, hoping, from 
the unexplained nature of the sale, that it might con- 
tain some legal loophole for his interest ; but months | 
rolled away; cheering letters came from the emigrants, 
which told of a pleasant voyage and a new home, 
found among the corn lands of ‘Tennessee, where the | 
M‘Larens’ industry had a promise of comparative wealth, | 
and Brian and Annie saw no fears for their future. | 
Still no purchaser made his appearance to claim Ma- 
thew’s farm; the fields lay waste, and the home silent. 
Another term was ebming on, and the landlord began 
to think it was too bad that he could get rent from no- 
body, on which account, either believing the story of 
the sale to be false, or wishing to prove if it were so, 
he advertised the place to be let, and busied himself in 
looking out for tenants. They were hard to find, for 
trange reports began to be whispered about the soli- 
ary house, Neighbours had seen it blazing with light 








evellers within. Fitzsimmonds said that these tales 
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him out of his rent; and, by way of refatation, he de- 
termined to temporarily install his bailiff, known as 
“ Driving Jamie,” in Mathew’s old cottage. 

Driving Jamie, as his sobriquet imported, was by 
no means a popular character in Camlough. The pea 
santry accused him of some of the worst abuses of his 
calling ; but before its adoption, in his earlier days, he 
had attempted by turns sundry less obnoxious trades, 
none of which he had ever the perseverance to learn, 
and now added to his general usefulness as a bailiff, 
a smattering of the mason’s, carpenter’s, and thatcher’s 
work. True it was that Jamie's performance be- 
longed to a primitive stage of these arts, but Mr. 
Fitzsimmonds had aliking for jobs that cost him nothing, 
and, as the weather and desolation had told on 
M‘Laren’s cottage, he employed his bailiff to make 
the necessary repairs, under his own watchful eye. 

Jamie’s family consisted of a wife and two grown-up 
daughters, who were believed to fear nothing, being 
themselves the terror of at least all their feminine 
neighbours. He and they had exulted over the grand 
house they were to have, and intimated their collec- 
tive resolution “not to be thurned out asy,’’ which 
wasof course never imparted to Mr. Fitzsimmonds dur- 
ing the three days which he and his bailiff had passed, 
almost together, on the premises, as Jamie did not 
relish working there alone, and Fitzsimmonds could not 
trust the repairs to his wisdom. ‘These were nearly 
completed at the close of the third day: but the wea- 
ther, which had been mild and dull, as frequently oceurs 
at the commencement of the Irish winter, suddenly 
changed to a perfect deluge of sleet and rain. 

They'll be drounded goin’ home this night,” said 
Peter O’Lafferty, as he looked from his own door to- 
wards his old neighbour’s dwelling, through the thick- 
ening darkness. 

“ Maybe they’ll stay till it’s over,’’ said the priest, 
who had that day arrived with an American letter in 
his pocket. 

“T wish thim good ov thir shilter,’’ muttered Peter, 
firmly barring the door; and the old man made no 
further remark, but took his seat with his household 
circle round their blazing hearth. 

The day’s work was over with that easy family, and 
long they discussed the news from America, till all 
were startled by a weight falling against the door, with 
such force that the frail bolt gave way, and a man 
bounded in, who never stayed his progress till he was 
firmly ensconced behind Mrs. O’Lafferty, in the chim- 
ney corner. ‘The firelight showed the terrified family 
that it was none other than Driving Jamie, but his eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets, and his teeth were 
chattering like a pair of castanets. A few minutes in 
the warm cottage and a glass of spirits, promptly ad- 
ministered by Peter, restored the bailiff sufficiently to 
explain the cause of his terror, and the story could 
never again be extracted from him so fully. “We 
had finished the work, and wur makin’ ourselves com- 
fortable in the kitchen,” said Jamie, “whin we heird 
a quare noise in the parlour. ‘ That’s somebody try- 
ing to frighten you and me, Jamie,’ says the masther; 
but the words wirn’t said, till out cum a black schreeh- 
in’ company on us, an’ the ringlader ov thim (as I’m 
a sinner, it wis Masther from Jamaicksy) run 
at the masther wid a roar about buyin’ M‘Laren’s 
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could stan’ that, an’ I saw thim chasin’ him the strait 
road home.” 

No one ever thought of doubting Jamie’s word, ex- 
cept in a court of justice, where it was geuerally be- 
lieved he would swear anything ; but though he shook 
off the effects of that fright, and returned to his old 
habits, if possible more recklessly than ever, nothing 
could ever induce him to approach the cottage, which 
from that night became uninhabitable, for early in the 
morning the O’Laffertys discovered that its roof, which 
seemed so substantial, had fallen in, and nobody cared 
to rebuild it. 

Fitzsimmonds’ servants said their master had come 
home in a strange way, ‘and they heard a great sound 
of voices with him at the door; they also remarked that 
no rain ever did him so much harm, as he was ill for 








weeks after it. When he again came abroad, his blus- | 
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tering, familiar manner was gone; but as the tenants, 
one after another, complained of their exorbitant rents, 
he lowered them almost without persuasion. Soon 
afterwards he sold the property to an English gentle- 
man, and removed to Belfast, where he survived but a 
few years. 

Another curious point in the tale is that Father 
Dermot resigned his parish the same season, and sailed 
for America, where he became a farmer beside his 
brother Brian; and by their encouragement the entire 
family also disposed of their farm, and crossed the At- 
lantic, when times grew worse in Ireland. By these 
events the lands of O’Lafferty and M‘Laren passed 
into the hands of strangers, and the ruins of their re- 
spective dwellings, now scarcely distinguishable, were 
long pointed out by the peasantry in attestation of their 


legend of the “ Dear Lease.’’ 





A MIDNIGHT REFLECTION. 
By J. B. D. 


How noiseless glides the star-gemm’d car of Night 
Along the azure pathway of the Heav’ns! 

With yon bright lamp, suspended by a hand 
Unseen, guiding, like Israel’s pillar’d torch, 

The unechoing footsteps of her sable steeds, 
That, printless, beat the yielding ether road, 
And wheel her through the wilderness of worlds. 
How sad the sea, the city, and the plains 

Under her empire. Ghosts, in twilight shade, 
Flit mourning o’er the spectral-vessell’d main ; 
The rime-like hoar from her pale minister 
Winters the roof of house and fane, robing 

In dim snow the lone streets : symbolic shroud 
To all the silent sleeping multitudes. 

The plumed woods seem melancholy mourpers, 
In misty light, surrounding Nature’s tomb. 








These are thy eartli-creations, solemn Night! 
That tell of dolor to humanity. 

But raise, my thoughts, my vision to thyself, 
Serenely journeying ’mong the quiring orbs 

That fill the Infinite with endless song. 

Oh! beauteous, mystic Night! thee have I lov’d 
From fancy’s earliest dawn in childhood’s morn’ — 
Fly not so swiftly from my charmed eye, 

That drops its curtain on day’s garish shows, 

But looks unveil’d and loving upon thee. 

Stay, oh, Goddess! stay till my enamour’d soul 
Drink in thy deepest moon-lit mysteries, 

And in exulting inspiration reel 

Straight upwards, dreaming, to thy circling throne, 
Where, spher’d with thee I’ll nightly track the skies, 
And commune with the starry universe. 





TRANSLATION FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE GENLIS. 


SECRET sorrow, gloomy cares, 
Disgust towards the world and life; 
Languid mind, that nothing dares, 
But yields, as in unequal strife : 





Poison, which an enemy’s art 
Seems to shed o’er all my heart; 
My happiness you have destroy’d, 
And left within an aching void. 
Illusive hopes of early youth, | 
Your loss I ever must deplore, 
Enchanting dreams dispell’d by truth, 
For me ye will revive no more. 
There is a time for Wisdom’s reign — 
That moment when the passions wane 
And cease to agitate the soul, 
So formed for Wisdom’s mild control ; 








But at that age, when all is fire, 

Hope’s glowing pencil gilds the scene, 
And high the heart throbs with desire 

To taste its pictur’d joys, I ween, 

In fancy’s glass how brightly seen ! 
Ah! dangerous, then, the wish to know 
The secret spring whence pleasures flow, 
The dear delusion to destroy" 

Which gives or promises us joy. 
Such is the sad, unhappy cause 

Of this disquiet, this secret grief 
Which on my bosom preys and gnaws, 

Unceasing there without relief. 

Yes! sad reflection is my foe, 
Myself, the cause of all my woe. 


Auchtermairnie. Ez. BR. L. 
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WINTER PICTURES FROM THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 


BY WILLIAM HURTON. 


) 4 
INTRODUCTORY WORDS.* 


I sarp to myself—What does the general reader 
know of Scandinavia, and especially of that portion 
of it called Denmark ? 

Why, he has heard of the daring ancient Da- 
nish sea-kings invading England, and also of one 
King Canute, concerning whom an instructive 
story is told by the old chroniclers in prose, and by 
William Wordsworth in verse; he has heard of 
Elsinore, because it is immortalized in Hamlet ; 
he has heard of the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
and of Campbell’s glorious ode, *‘ The Battle of 
the Baltic ;” he has heard something about the 
Great Belt and the Little Belt, the Skagger-Rack or 
Cattegat, and the Sound, but assuredly has a most 
confused notion of their whereabouts; he has heard 
of Thorwaldsen, the greatest sculptor of modern 
times, and of Hans Christian Andersen, the poet ; 
he has heard of the recent Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and the heroic battlings of the Danes in 
their cause of right against might, and that the 
brother of Prince Albert commanded certain Ger- 
man batteries which sunk their Christian VIIL, 
and captured their Gefion frigate in the Bay of 
Eckenforde ; he has, also, from the days when he 
pored over “ Guy’s Geography” at school, had an 
exceedingly vague idea that Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, are frozen, desolate regions, shut out 
from the civilised world the greater portion of the 
year ; and as to the actual every-day life, manners, 
and customs of the people, he knows about as much 
as he does of those of the dwellers in Terra del 
Fuego, 

Thus I answered the question one dismal after- 
noon of the present month of November; and the 
result was, that in less than five minutes I had re- 
solved that at least one general reader (meaning 
myself) should remain no longer in such a state 
of ignorance. “I will go,’’ said I, “ forthwith, and, 
what is more, I will give satisfaction unto mine 
enemy,t if I have one, for I will ‘ write a book,’ 
by the medium of which my numerous brethren of, 
the great family of general readers may become 
equally enlightened.” 

My preparations were soon made. I had only 
to pen half-a-dozen letters, and pack a few books, 
linen, and sundries, in the smallest possible space, 
and I was ready to depart. I am ein wanderande 








* I have written, and copied for the press, these “ Introduc- 
tory Words,” and all which follows, nearly down to my arrival 
at Sveadborg, on board the little Danish eraft conveying me 
(as hereafter described) from Kiel, in Holstein, to Svendborg, 
in the island of Funen, in the Baltic Sea. Should I commit 
geographical, or other inaccuracies, the reader must make some al- 
lowance for the situation in which I write, as I have no “library” 
to refer to, and my only shipmates are two Danish sailors, who, | 
I need hardly say, can give me no assistance. | 


At a I said, Oh, that mine enemy would write a book!”—~ 
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vogel—a roamer hither and thither, to and fro— 
delighting to mix familiarly with people of divers 
nations, thereby treasuring up a knowledge of men 
and manners which, one day, may be turned to good 
account. No bright young eyes were dimmed at 
my departure ; no snowy arms were flung around 
my neck ; no fond young heart beat against mine 
in a sobbing farewell embrace. Yet, roamer as I 
am, blessed be God, I have some devoted friends, 
and a loving father and mother, both of whom, I 
fervently pray, will live to welcome their own wan- 
derande vogel beneath their old roof-tree once more. 
At present I sing, with literal truth :— 


“ When the long dun wolds are ribb’d with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Alone | wander to and fro, 
Oriana !” 


I ought to remark that I have never read any 
guide-book, or work of travels, or of fiction, re- 
lating to the North of Europe. The former, I 
believe, confine their descriptions principally to the 
swmmer season, which is the only time when travel- 
lers think of penetrating into the parts in question. 
I wish to supply this assumed desideratum. With 
few exceptions, all that I shall write will be from 
my own actual observation, or from information 
personally gathered from reliable sources ; and I 
shall, whenever practicable, scrupulously distin- 
guish the authority on which I make statements 
requiring confirmation. I am anxious to present a 
work which shall be as original and trustworthy as 
possible ; and rather than fail to give a vivid idea 
of the real unvarnished life of the people among 
whom my lot may be cast, I will risk being thought 
tediously minute in my jottings of their usages, 
The mode in which these ‘‘ Pictures” are taken, 
viz,—to write down my impressions at the mo- 
ment, and to send them off each month, so as to be 
presented at once to the English public—has the 
drawback of precluding me from correcting them 
by the aid of subsequent knowledge; but that 
drawback is counterbalanced by the freshness 
which, I trust, will pervade them. Moreover, I 
hope there can hardly occur any serious errors 
where I confine myself to external matters; and I 
will, at the conclusion of the series, carefully point 
out any such which have been made. I will give, 
in the course of my notes, the best information I 
can to guide any travellers who may be tempted to 
follow my example. Finally, having thus frankly 
stated my intentions and hopes, let me, with sin- 
cere humility, add, that I am conscious that my 
“Pictures” will be, in some shape or other, far 
short of what I could wish; but in this world, the 
next best thing to that which never can be attained 


\lis, an earnest, painstaking striving towards it. 


One word more. I propose to visit, in succes- 
sion, Sweden and Norway, and perhaps also Lap- 
land, In my next month’s “ Pictures” I shall 
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probably be enabled to describe how we spent our 
Christmas and New Year’s Day at Copenhagen. 
Meanwhile, I fervently waft you, dear reader, the 
good old wish of “A Merry CurisTMas, AND A 
Harry New Year!’ 

@Vitwuas Hverroy. 


* Ar Ancuor IN a Fiorp or tne Batric >? 
November 29, 1849. 5) 





II. 
VOYAGE To GLUCKSTADT (ON THE ELBE). 

During a few months in summer and autumn, 
steamers ply regularly from Hull to St. Peters- 
burgh, and land passengers at Copenhagen. The 
last steamer sailed this year about the end of Octo- 
ber; and as it was nearly the end of November 
when I wished to depart, it behoved me to consider 
well what means would be the best to reach Co- 
penhagen, which I proposed for my chief, or, at 
any rate, my first winter residence. There were 
only two ways—one to go direct for Copenhagen by 
sea, in a sailing vessel; and the other to go by stea- 





mer to Hamburgh, and thence through Schleswig- 
Holstein to Kiel, and so up the Baltic ; otherwise, | 
to go from Hamburgh to Lubeck, and endeavonr| 
to get a passage from the small port of Traffe-| 
munde, a few miles from the latter place. Now, 
with regard to the Hamburgh route, it is compara- | 
tively a very easy matter in summer time, but to 
the last degree difficult and utterly uncertain in 
winter. In the former season, steamers ply from 
Kiel to Copenhagen, and there are always plenty 
of sailing vessels also; but in the latter, there are 
no steamers, and no sailing vessels, big or little, to 
be depended upon, on account of the harbours, and 
sometimes vast tracts of the Baltic itsclf, being 
frozen up from an early period. Aware of this, I 
was very anxious to secure a passage direct by sea; 
and I wrote to Hull, as being by far the most 
likely place to secure me one in a vessel of any 
description, and of any nation, but received answer 
that not one was, just then, “lying on” for the 
Baltic way, the season being so late. No resource 
remained but to get to Hamburgh, and I arrived at || 
Leith on Saturday, 24th of November, 1849, and 
sailed the same evening inthe Martello steamer for 
Hamburgh (distant about 500 miles); myself and 
a Danish gentleman, named Lofgrén, being the 
only passengers. 

In my verse-making days (don’t think that I am 
old now, for that matter, sweet lady), I remember 
publishing a “bit sang,” commencing with the 
lines— 

“ A smile on your face, and kind word on your tongue, 

Will serve you as passports all nations among ;” 
and true enough have I ever found this, among | 

people of foreign nations; but, unhappily, there | 
the exists a State regulation, justly dreaded by all 
travellers, which requires a formal, written, signed, 
and sealed piece of paper, called a passport, in 
which your person, address, and occupation are 
described, with more or less accuracy. To secure 
mine, I went to the officeof the Danish Consul- 
General at Leith, in the morning, and left him my 
French passport from which to make out one for Den- 
mark, which he politely assured me should be ready 
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On calling for 
it accordingly, I, to my surprise, was informed that 
he would not make any charge; an unusual fact, 
which, I believe, I attribute rightly to his taking 
into consideration what my object in visiting the 


for my siguature in the afternoon. 


North of Europe was. At any rate, his kindness 
deserves acknowledgment. 
I dearly love the ocean; and mentally did I ex- 
claim, as we swiftly left auld Scotia’s shores— 
“Once more upon the waters! yet once more ; 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
Which knows its rider.” 
Yes, in the words of Hans Christian Andersen, 
whose personal acquaintance I hope soon to make— 
“T love the sea when its stormy billows roar ; 


I love it when its waves roll geutly to the shore, 
And the pale moon-beams smile upon its blue expanse.” 


To me the ocean never is monotonous—never pre- 
sents precisely the same aspect. 

It was a glorious moonlight Saturday night, with 
a fine, keen air; and as the Martello dashed onwards, 
for her last voyage this season, her wheels churned 
the water into foam resembling snow-flakes, and 
the wavelets in her long wake glistened like quick- 
silver. 

On Sunday the wind blew in our teeth, and grew 
fiercer and stronger, until the ship pitched and 
tossed right merrily. Iam nocurled dandy; and, I 
‘am thankful to say, I can always sleep on a soft 

p:ank, bite hard biscuits, and relish salt junk—ac- 
complishments which every puking valetudinarian 
would do well to take lessons in, Wrapped simply 
in my old sea-cloak, I stretched myself on a locker 
for the night, as | thought: ah! how many nights, 
on sea and land, have I enjoyed a sleep which 
kings and millionaires would cnvy, with no other 
bed than that dear old cloak! There are three 
things which accompany me in all my wanderings, 
and are ever by my side—my cloak, my Bible, and 
my Burns; all three the gift of that fond mother 
whose eyes will overflow with tears as they devour 
| these lines. Never will I part w ith either ; and per- 
chance it may ultimately be with me as Eliza Cook 
sweetly sings of a sailor boy, who went to sea with 
‘a cloak, his mother’s gift, and when, many years 
afterwards, he was dying in a far-off foreign land, 
hugged it around him, and expired with the words, 
'“ My cloak—thou’rt warmest !” on his lips. 

I was saying, that, wrapped in my cloak, I had 
turned in for the night. The machinery was groan- 
ing, the beams and bulks were creaking and shriek- 
ing; the wind was howling, and mercilessly striking 
the vessel with the force of a battery of mighty 
'sledge-hammers, Yet the only sensation I ex- 
perienced was a decidedly pleasureable one. My 
spirits always rise ina storm, and now my soul felt 
proudly elate; for, somehow, it seemed as though 

[ were brought into direct communion with Him 
who “ holds the ocean in the hollow of His hand;” 
“‘ whose way is in the sea,’’ and ‘ whose paths are 
in the great waters;” who ‘‘ speaks in tempests,” 
and ‘‘ who walks on the wings of the wind.” I had 
just fallen asleep, alone and in darkness, a little 
before midnight, when a tremendous crash awoke 
me, and at the same moment the water poured 
down the companion slide—which I had left open 
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—in a perfect cataract, for a full minute. I felt! 
the ship quiver and collapse throughout with the| 
stroke; and, knowing it must be a very heavy| 
sea she had shipped, sprang up, and with diffi-| 
culty groped my way to the ladder, at the foot of 
which the surging water, on the floor of the dark 
cabin, emitted an extremely beautiful phospho-| 
rescent light. It literally seemed alive with fiery | 
serpents, wreathing and disporting. On emerging 
on deck, I had the satisfaction to stagger along| 
knee-deep through the water, to the galley, where | 
I dried myself by the fire. | 

During the remainder of the night, the decks | 
were washed fore and aft every few minutes; and | 
mingled hail, rain, snow, and frozen slect came | 
down on us with the storm-wind. But there was 
that on board which rose superior to the grandeur 
and power of the elemental strife—I mean the 
glorious INTELLECT oF Man! It was at work also; 
and wheresoever it laboureth, the mightiest or- | 
ganic elements are conquered, and made blind ser- 
vitors, instead of tyrannous rulers. Sooth, it isa 
thought that ought, of itsclf, to elevate mortality | 
beyond the peddling petty cares and figments of| 
worldly life and strife; for oh, what sublime ideas | 
doth it not shadow forth of our fature state in the | 
infinitely purer existence which awaits us beyond | 
the grave ! 

Although, ever and anon, the machinery fairly 
paused to gather strength for the next stroke, yet 
onward strided the iron ship—cleaving the pathless 
ocean, and buried, so to speak, in the awe-striking 
war of nature—her giant fabric sternly and un- 
swervingly bore along perfectly uninjured, as though 
the Almighty’s own finger upheld and guided her 
on her way. I could not but mentally contrast the 
present state of nautical knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, with that of some centuries bygone; and 
when I balanced this ship, and the way she was 
handled, with the vessels of, say four hundred years 
ago, manned by unskilfal sailors—creeping along 
from shore to shore, from headland to headland, 
and distraught if they happened to get out of sight 
of land for a few days in the summer months—1 
must say that I felt a thrill of proud emotion 
at the evidence of the noble progression manifest 
in this, as in every other pursuit to which the 
human mind has been continuously directed. 

The weather remained nearly as bad the whole 
of Monday, but moderated somewhat early on Tues- 
day morning, although, in the words of the “ An- 
eient Marine,” 

“ And then there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold.” 

A few hours after daybreak, we beheld the first 
land sinee leaving Leith, being none other than the 
celebrated island of Heligoland, which lies far out 
at sea, and about twenty-five to thirty miles from 
the mouth of the Elbe. Its name is derived from 
Heilige—Holy Island. It is little better than a 
long, desolate rock, rising probably two hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, with a species 
of sandy beach on one side, which is parcelled out 
in a few ficlds and gardens. There was, a while 








back, only one cow upon it, but many Friesland 
sheep; though how they manage to live isa mystery. 








Heaven must, indeed, temper both wind and hunger 
tothem! There is a little town perched upon it; 
and during the present century it has sprang up 
into considerable reputation as a visiting and 
bathing place for the Hamburghers, who love 
to inhale the fresh air of the stormy North Sea 
during the summer months. The dwellings are 
said to be models of neatness, both inside and out; 
and, as locks for doors are unknown, one would 
presume that a primitive state of manners is pre= 
valent; aud, perhaps, even that blessing of blessings, 
the non-existence of any lawyer. Most of the ine 
habitants, who number two to three thousand, more 
or less, follow the sea as fishermen, pilots, &e., and 
have the reputation of being very indolent, and 
exorbitant in their demands for services, In 1807, 
Heligoland passed from the possession of Denmark 
to England, and has belonged to the latter ever 
since. A garrison of five hundred to a thousand 
men was maintained until 1821; bat now there are, 
I believe, few or no soldiers, and only a governor 
(par excellence) who was formerly a captain in the 
navy, and has a salary of £1,000 a-year. There 
is also a clergyman, who is paid £100 a-year by 
the State. The civil administration of the little 
territory is said to be sufficiently despotie; but the 
dwellers are perfectly satisfied with it, 

As we approached the Elbe, the weather grew 
bitter cold, and the salt spray froze the moment it 
fell on beard. We passed Cuxhaven, a little way 
up the river, which, at the mouth, is very wide, and 
had numbers of vessels, of all nations, sailing or 
anchoring about it. The coast on both sides the 
river is low, and apparently uninteresting. By- 
and-by we could discern the Holstein shore, 
clothed with snow; and the cold grew so palpably 
intense, that it beeame an anxious question as to 
whether the Elbe would not be found frozen ere 
we reached Hamburgh, which is eighty miles from 
the mouth of the former. Doubt was soon exchanged 
for certainty, for by passing vessels we learned that 
the river was frozen at Hamburgh that morning, 
and our pilot decided on our going no further than 
Gluckstadt, which is on the left bank of the river, 
in the Duchy of Holstein, and about thirty English 
miles below Hamburgh. The Martello, accordingly, 
stopped off the town about 6 P.M, and boats put off 
from the shore for the passengers. As both myself 
aud Mr. Lofgrén were exceedingly desirous to get 
on to Hamburgh that night if possible, we hailed 
to know when the train left for the latter place— 
as there is a railway, which passes from Kiel 
through Gluckstadt to Altona (opposite Ham- 
burgh). The reply was that the last train had left 
half-an-hour before. After a brief consideration, 
we both agreed to land, and four steet oarsmen 
propelled us towards the town. As we 
the shore, they had to pull hard to force their way 
through the floating. masses of ice. On nearing 
the pier we were eagerly hailed as to the name of 
the steamer. ‘he only medium for ascending this 
pier was a number of strips of wood, nailed in one 
place from pile to pile, precisely like the staves of 
a ladder, It was a perfectly easy matter for nie to 
go aloft this way, but I evald not help 
how it would have been with lady passeagers, for 
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apparently there was no other means of landing, 
as the river was frozen all the way beyond the 
pier. I climbed gaily enough, despite fingers 
tingling with cold, and then, stooping down, grasped 
the hand of my companion, and raised him by my 
side on the pier of Gluckstadt. 





III. 
GLUCKSTADT TO KIEL, 

‘¢ And having effected your characteristic land- 
ing,’’ saith my reader, “I suppose Mr. Wander- 
ande Vogel, you were forthwith marched off to un- 
dergo the custom-house ordeal—a custom ‘ better 
honoured,’ to your thinking, ‘in the breach than in 
the observance,’ eh?’ Softly, dear reader; no 
such thing. By the blessed law of the Duchies, 
travellers whose destination is beyond the place 
they are landed at, are there subjected to no exa- 
mination whatever, but may walk off, bag and bag- 
gage, just as they please. My destination was 
Copenhagen, and my companion’s, Hamburgh; so 
we were both in the favoured category. 

My first impression on gaining the pier was a 





vivid idea of the extraordinary contrast of scenery 
which a few days’ swift transit had enabled me to 
realise. Here I was literally in a new world. All) 
around was ice and snow. The latter lay to the 
depth of perhaps six to nine inches, was fine as dust, | 
and creaked sharply beneath the tread. Overhead 
hung a cloudless sky, with a brilliant moon, sur- 
rounded by a slight halo; and, scattered few and far 
between, in the gleaming expanse of heaven, were 
stars of dazzling beauty, which sparkled in the keen 
air, and, through the purity of the atmospheric 
medium, seemed to the eye to be enlarged to an 
unusual size. 

The boatmen who conveyed us, joined by some, 
amphibious-looking hangers-on, after a long gabble, | 
apportioned our united luggage among themselves, 
and, so far as I could perceive, for each article there 
were two able-bodied men, all neine-ing and ya-ing, 
and stamping together, With this regiment at our 
heels, we accompanied one Heinrich Falck to his 
hotel, situated at no great distance from the har- 
bour. Contrary to my expectations, the troop were 
not very exacting in their demands, and gathered 
round the bar to swallow the fruits of their labour. 
We were soon comfortably ensconced in a quaint 
apartment, with ceiling of planks overhead, and 
heated, as usual, by a stove. The kitchen strongly 
reminded me of an English one, and hadits rows of 
plates of the English willow pattern, which is found 
all the world over. 

The room in which I slept was a narrow double- 
bedded one, the tenant of the other bed being a 
military officer. I may describe the bed, as it was 
a model of others which I saw in a very respect- 
able hotel in Kiel, and I have no doubt all in the 
country are similar in fashion, It consisted of a 
frame, with deep sides of wood, and four posts 
rising a few inches above the said sides. The bot- 
tom of the bed was of planks, and the body was 
filled level to the top of the sides with straw. Over 
this straw was simply doubled a strong unbleached 
homespun sheet, on which you reposed, with a bot-| 
tle of hot water at your feet, and for covering had| 











a slight and perfectly loose bed, probably filled with 
down of the eider duck, mixed with feathers of other, 
northern wild fowls. A pillowof the samedescription 
supported your head. There were no blankets or any 
other thing whatever than those I have enumerated; 
and the whole bed had a steep declination from head 
to foot. A more comfortable bed than this proved, 
I would not desire; but, as the reader will perhaps 
rightly conclude from other parts of my notes, I am 
by no means fastidious in this respect, and almost 
any couch would have secured a sound repose after 
the preceding three rough, sleepless nights. 

Instead of starting for Hamburgh, I had resolved 
to proceed to Kiel by the first train in the morning; 
and the result of an overnight conversation with 
Mr. Lofgrén (a most intelligent young man, who 
spoke Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, German, and 
English, with equal facility), was, that he gave 
me advice and information, and a letter of intro- 
duction to his friend, Mr. Marolly, likewise a Dane, 
and British Consul at Kiel, and I started, according- 
ly, at 8 a.M., for the railway station, guided by 
my obliging host, whose house I ean conscientiously 
recommend, 

Gluckstadt is the capital of the Duchy of Hols- 
tein,* and has about 6,000 inhabitants. From the 
superficial glance I had of it, it appeared to be in 
no respect remarkable. ‘The most distinguishing 
feature of the neat houses, tome, was the great 
number of good-sized windows which each contained, 
The light of heaven cannot be taxed here. One 


|| large and curious-looking building, full of large win- 


dows, on the opposite side of the harbour, attracted 
my notice, as we walked along; and I inquired of 
Falck whether it was not the Town Hall, or some 
similar building, but was astonished on being told 
that it was a place appropriated to the confinement 
of prisoners for life. Iasked what crime they had 
committed to incur this dreadful penalty, and was 
told that most of them were convicted of manslay- 
ing. In answer to further particular inquiry, he 
assured me that executions for murder were exceed- 
ingly rare, and were only inflicted in very aggravated 
eases. I would willingly have acquired a know- 
ledge of the species of discipline to which these life- 
captives were subjected, had time permitted. Many 
vessels, including two Greenlandmen belonging to 
Gluckstadt, were frozen up in the little harbour, 
At the station I paid for my carpet-bag and 
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* The Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, the names of which 
have so recently become familiar with the English public, com- 
prise with that of Lauenburg, altogether a territory of above 
8,000 square miles, anda population little short of 800,000 souls, 
Up to the period of the late war, they were an integral part of 
the Danish dominions, but speak dialects of the German lan- 
guage, and always havé been governed by their own peculiar laws. 
The largest town in Holstein is Altona, the population of whieh 
is 30,000, and consequently next to that of Copenhagen. Ido 
not wish to enter into any political disquisitions here, and need 
only observe, that at the time I write, a doubtful armistice 





subsists between Denmark and the Duchies, which were backed _ 
in the late war, as is well known, by the vast power of Germany. 
They, in fact, virs | 


Their present condition is most anomalous. 


tually constitute a republic, having the seat of its Provisional » 
Government and representation at Kiel, and maintain an army » 
of 30,000 men, as I am told on good authority. Prussia yet _ 
has a very large force in these Duchies, but has just threatened P 
to withdraw it, and leave Denmark Proper, and the Duchies, to ~ 





fight it out between themselves. 
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trunk, about twepence English each, receiving (as 
is the system on most continental lines), a ticket, 
the corresponding number of which was pasted on 
them. I took a third-class fare for Kiel, a distance 
of about sixty English miles, the charge being three 
shillings English, or only one halfpenny per mile; 
and I assert, without exaggeration, that the car- 
riages were decidedly more comfortable than second- 
class ones generally are in England. In size and 
internal arrangement, they resembled English third- 
class, and were well lighted with glazed and 
tightly-fitting windows. The railway itself ap- 
peared an excellently made one, constructed, I was 
told, by Scotch engineers, On starting, the sun 
shone brightly; and feathery particles of snow 
drifted like glittering fragments of diamonds across 
its slanting beams. The rate of speed at which the 
train proceeded was slow. 

At Elmshorn, I had to change carriages for| 
Kiel, and staid about half-an-hour at the station, 
the refreshment room of which is really most ele- 
gant; and, although the decorations are pro- 
bably considerably less expensive (as likewise the 
structure itself), than those of most English sta- 
‘tions, so much pleasing taste is evinced in them, 
that I wish my own countrymen would condescend | 
to take a pattern. 

On the route to Kiel, the glimpses obtainable of 
the surrounding country most strongly reminded 
me of a well-cultivated flat English county. There 
were numerous fields, and neat wayside cottages, 
with occasionally little secluded hamlets. I believe 
that most Englishmen make the same observation, 
and say that in other parts of the Duchies the re- 
semblance is still more striking and minute. 
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(if necessary) on my passport, by the captain, it 
was hoped I should avoid farther detention and 
expense. 

This matter arranged, we dined together at the 
table d’hote of the Stadt Copenhagen, kept by a 
good fellow named Carl Heinrich, who humorously 
described himself to me as being the first citizen of 


the state (staatshurger). The table was tolerably 
well supplicd; and, with the exception of myself, the 
guests were nearly all military and civilemployées of 
the Schleswig-Holstein government, who habitually 
dine there, and mect again for coffee in the morning. 

After dinner, I went forth alone, for a ramble 
over the town, which is seated on a jiord or firth 
of the Baltic, and has a population of between 
8,000 and 10,000 souls. It has a University, and 
is the seat of the present Government of the Dachies. 
[t is celebrated for its noble canal, navigable by ves- 
sels of a considerable size, which connects the Baltic 
withthe German Ocean, I found it a far more lively 
place than might be expected, with good strects 
(although rather narrow), and decent, but appar- 
ently seantily-stoecked, shops of variouskinds, The 








When I arrived at Kiel, I lost no time in going 
in quest of Mr. Marolly, and after some search suc- | 
ceeded in finding his residence. By waiting’ 
tiere awhile, I had the pleasure (for such indeed it | 
proved), of making his personal acquaintance. He| 
is a young man, and, as I before mentioned, a Dane, | 
but speaks good English, and is of very superior. 
intelligence, After perusing my letter of introduc- | 

| 


tion, he at once offered his best services, ovi- || 
| 


dently in a most sincere spirit. Having explained 


houses seemed well built, with abundance of win- 
\dows, those on the ground floor being frequently 
|of peculiar shapes. The first floors of the better 
| sorts were geuerally fitted with folding wings, after the 
French fashion. ‘The rooms are heated with stoves, 
and I question whether such a thing as a fire-grate 
in the English style is to be found im any sitting- 
room in the place. Some of these stoves are very 
elegant-locking articles. The large one in Mr. 
Marolly’s sitting-room was about eight feet high, 
with a handsome gilt statue placed on its square 
top, and would not have disgraced a London draw- 
ing-room. Little stands in his room (which alto- 
gether had such a light, cheery appearance, that, 
but for the snow seen through the large windows, 
I could have thought myself in a continental apart- 
'ment in the summer season) sustained glass basins, 
'&e., imbedded in moss and artificial flowers, which 
/had a very pretty effect. Its floor, like all others 
which I saw in Kiel, was of polished hard wood, 
'much after the Parisian fashion. The stairs were 
also of similar materials ; and carpets are rarely 





to him the object of my journey, and my anxicty || used in any part of the houses. 


to get to Copenhagen as soon as possible, by any || 
| brick, with a huge square tower, and a very lofty 


| hexagonal spire. 
| 


| 


means of transit, he considered what to advise. He 
said there were, he thought, only one or two very | 
little vessels bound for Copenhagen, and forthwith | 
tallied out with me to make inquiries, 


found the captain of one of them, he bargained on || minded me strongly of French towns. 


There is an immense church, built entirely of 


In the market square, foot sol- 
diers were on parade, and the number of them to 


Having || be met with posted as sentinels in the streets, re- 


They ap- 


my behalf for a passage, as the vessel was to sail|| peared to be nearly all very young men, being 


that evening. It was arranged that whatever 
length short of five days the voyage might prove, 
I was to stay on board full that time; the Danish 
quarantine law being still in strict operation, by 
which not any traveller is permitted to land until 
he has been five clear days from the last port he 
left. Passing quarantine at Copenhagen, itself is 
frequently a most expensive affair. Mr. Marolly 
told me that in September he had himself to pass 
it there for a brief period, and that it cost, him in 
fees and other expenses, £6 sterling. In some cases 
it is far more serious. By remaining on board the 
vessel five days, and getting the same certified 


doubtless levies raised during the late war. Their 
physical appearanee was good, and they were well 
dressed, in neat uniforms suitable for the sea- 
son. ‘hey wore bronze helmets, with a peak, and 
brass ornaments. Their arms were musket and 
bayonet, and a short straight sword, similar to 
that used by the French troops. Siedges of dif 
ferent fashions, oceupied by ladies, were rattling 
through the streets, Some of these elegant vehicles 
were drawn by one, and others by two horses, with 
a handsome white net-work thrown over their backs, 
and each with a row of three or four little bells 
jingling from a frame on their shoulder-barn-ss, 
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A leopard or a bear-skin apron is in front of the 
vehicles, and behind projects a stout piece of wood, 
covered with leather, and about eighteen inches 
long, which a man holds on by, to balance, and, in 
some measure, guide the sledge whilst in motion. 
The children in the streets and outskirts had little 
rude sledges of their own, on which they were draw- 
ing and propelling one another; and, in some in- 
stances, a boy, standing upright on a simple piece 
of plank, about a foot square, with two parallel 
smooth-edged riders underneath, forced himself 
over the frosted surface with an iron-spiked shaft, 
at a considerable speed. Throughout the town, 
merchandise of every description was being con- 
veyed along on strong sledges. Ona piece of frozen 
water, scores of youths were skating, most of them 
smoking cigars, which here may be had for a half- 
penny, equal to those which would cost from three- 
pence to sixpence in England. The open air felt 
most exhilarating when walking briskly, and so 
keen was it, that five minutes’ exposure sufficed to 
turn my mustache into a frozen mass, by the me- 
dium of my congealed breath. The feeling with 
which the people of Kiel regard the Danish quarrel 
seemed to me significantly expressed by the fact 
that, in numerous shop windows, there were various 
prints representing the explosion of the Danish 
ship-of-the-line, Christian VIII., and the capture 
of the Gefion, with appropriate letter-press. 

The lamps which light the streets are large, 
handsome oil ones, and are suspended from a light 
iron crane fixed to the walls. One end of a small 
chain, passing over sheaves in blocks, on the under 
side of the crane, is attached to the top of the 
lamp, and the other end of the chain goes round a 
small roller, protected from the weather by a box 
fastened to the wall, with an orifice for a key, by 
means of which the lamp is lowered or raised for 
the purpose of lighting, &c.; thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of ascending by a ladder, which, in the 
slippery state of the streets during the long winter 
months, would be very liable to slip out at the foot. 
I was interested by this simpleand ingenious method, 
which I had never seen elsewhere, In very narrow 
streets, iron bars are linked across, and the lamp 
is suspended from the centre, and lowered and 
raised in a similar manner, 

There is a beautiful promenade, planted with 
trees, leading from the side of the quay, far away 
along the shore of the upper part of the wide fiord. 
I walked a considerable distance upon it, and was 
pleased with the novel and beautiful prospects it 
commanded. In some places it rises to a consider- 
able height, the snow-wreaths fringing its sides, 
and the fiord itself, with the opposite shore, pre- 
senting picturesque features. Here and there, on 
the precipitous side next the fiord, are very hand- 
some villas, painted with lively colours, and full of 
windows. On the promenade near the town was 
a considerable body of troops exercising. Two or 
three vessels were building near the quay, at which 
Jay a few brigs, and a number of amall craft. The 
chorus of the sailors of one of the largest brigs, as 
they laboured at discharging her cargo, floated 
musically on the clear air; and, occasionally, the 
prolonged report of a sportsman’s gun was wafted 
mellowly from the opposite shore, 


Altogether, I should say that, in the sunimer 
season, Kiel must be a very agreeable residence for 
those who can dispense with the bustle and luxuries 
of large cities. 


ment, and brought news that the destination of 
Captain Piil was changed from Copenhagen to 
Rudkiobing, in the island of Langeland; whereupon 
I covenanted anew to go with him to that place, as 


and land in two or three days, 
begged I would be on board by ten P. M. 
that view I sent a man to take my luggage to the 
vessel at 8 o'clock; but, to my blank disappointment, 


before his eyes, had actually sailed already without 
me. On this, Mr. Marolly sent for the captain of 


night. 
He started objection after objection; but my power- 
aided by every suggestion I could think of. Finally, 


his ark for five days or upwards; but he hoped I 
would lay in a stock of food for myself, as he had 
nothing but his ordinary ship’s provisions, This 
did not at all suit my views, as I particularly wished 
to avail myself of a genuine opportunity, which 
might never occur again, of closely observing the 
every-day life and fare of that numerous class of his 


sea in ships, and do business on the great waters.” 
I therefore most urgently said that he need not 
fear of failing to suit me, for I could eat anything, 
and sleep anywhere. This last bulwark re- 
moved, and a bargain being struck on the captain’s 
own terms (viz., for my passage and food during 
five days a sum equal to only about fifteen shillings 
English, and so many Danish mares for each day 
beyond the five), he grew more cordial over a stiff 
glass, and departed with the understanding that I 
would be on board by ten o’clock. 

When he was gone, Mr. Marolly (who frankly 
said that he himself should by no means relish such 
a voyage as I was about to undertake), told me that 
probably part of the poor fellow’s objection to taking 


quently did a little smuggling, in which case the 
presence of a third party was, of course, no deside- 
ratum. I laughed, and said I would pledge my 
word that, ere the voyage was ended, we should be 
fast friends enough. 

At the appointed hour, Mr. Marolly saw me on 
board; and I here cordially thank him for his most 
friendly exertions on my behalf. Should any Bri- 
tish subject require advice or aid in Kiel, he will 
find in the above gentleman a British consul worthy 
of the name. 





IV. 
LIFE AFLOAT IN THE BALTIC—KIEL TO SVENDBORG, & 
THE ISLAND OF FUNEN, 


And what, thinks the reader, was the species of 








craft in which I was to make my first experiene 
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of life afloat in the Baltic. A regular ship-of-the- 
line, be assured! As already mentioned, she be- 
longed to, and was bound for, Svendborg, in the 
island of Funen, in Denmark Proper. Her name 
was Enigheetns Minde, and her noble skipper’s was 
Berthel Heinsen. Her crew consisted of one man— 
and no boy. Total of captain, crew, and passenger 
—three able-bodied men. Her dimensious were 
thirty to thirty-five feet long, by ten or eleven feet 
breadth of beam. She had one good-sized, upright 
red-pine mast, with ratlins to its shrouds, and 
long bowsprit and jib-boom. She hoisted a large 
spread of canvas, consisting of gaff-and-boom main- 
sail, foresail, staysail, jib, and flying-jib, all of new 
canvas, and was well found in stores. Her burthen 
could not exceed twenty tons; her mould was a very 
pretty one, and she was a neat and strongly-built 
craft, as I can pronounce, having had considerable 
practical experience in vessel-building from boy- 
hood. Over her counter-stern was suspended a 
neat little skiff, from davits. 

Descend with me to the cabin, The top is raised 
on a level with the bulwarks, and you enter, stern 
foremost, through a little folding door, reaching 


large enough to admit your passage. A ladder of 
four steps will enable you to reach the floor, but 
very possibly your legs are long enough without its 
aid. Once in, shut the door, and survey your do- 
main. It is about eight feet square at top, but, 
owing to the rake of the stern, and the shape of the 
“runs,” not more than about five feet by three feet 
at bottom, It is just high enough for you to sit 





upright, if you are not very tall, and is lighted by 
two little stern-windows, and a piece of thick glass 
ridged on the under side, let into the deck over-| 
head. Letween the stern-post and the nearest | 
timbers are little shelves, thickly studded with bot- | 
tles, cups, pots, and other utensils, some of them | 
being of quaint and primitive device, A little deal | 
table, about two feet square, is fastened against the | 
stern, (on which table has been written all you have 
hitherto read of these notes,) and underneath it is 
a barrel of Danish beer, with a plug in the top in 
lieu of a screw. Looking forward, you behold a 
small chest against the bulkhead, containing the 
valuables of the skipper—his holiday clothes, ves- 
sel’s register, bills of lading, &c. Above it is a tiny 
mirror and a shelf, and to its left is a stove, propor- 
tionate in size with the cabin, On either side the 
vessel is a sleeping berth; that on the larboard 
side being partially closed, and the skipper’s own, 
(N.B.—He lieth snoring in it, half doubled up, as I 
write this at midnight,) whilst that on the starboard 
is quite open, and is intended for the wanderande 
vogel. Fast seats run alongside the berths, and a 
shifting one crosses them in a line with the side of 
the table. Loaves of rye, kegs of butter, huge 
parcels of tobacco, coils of rope, Nor’westers, flasks 
of spirits, and an almost inexhaustible variety of 
miscellaneous articles, “too numerous to particu- 
larise,” as an auctioneer would say, are crammed 
in every nook and corner. Suspended from a 
hook in close proximity to the stove permanently 
hangs the captain’s silver watch, a queer, old- 
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son, London,”*® staring you in the face. I say, per- 
manently hangs, because, with the exception of once 
seeing Berthel Heinsen take it off to wind it up, I 
never beheld its place vacant. From the same hook 
are suspended a leathern shot-pouch, and a bulbous- 
shaped wooden powder-flask, the springs of each 
encrusted with rust ; but I found they respectively 
held a considerable quantity of lead and of “ villan- 
ous saltpetre.”” Their close proximity to the stove 
would be somewhat startling to a nervous person, 
but did not rob me of a single wink, Honest Ber- 
thel Heinsen probably holds the same opinion as 
Oliver Cromwell did respecting the propriety of 
keeping his powder dry. Overhead is an array 
of knives and forks, of all sorts and sizes, thrust 
into the interstices between a beam and the deck. 
I will conclude my inventory by describing my bed. 
Its foundations were unbent sails, with accompany- 
ing cordage, On these I was to repose, and for a 
covering there was a small feather-bed. The head 
of my bed, which went up to the stern, was raised to- 
lerably high, and, on examination one morning, I 
found that this tumulus was composed of an old sail, 
a coil of ropes, two or three rye loaves, hard as stones, 
a cast-off pair of trousers, a Nor’wester, and a pil- 
low to crown all. This was very well, and 1 had 
only two faults to find with the bed; one, that the 
size of the vessel did not permit it to be so long as 
I desired, and the other, that my over-all feather- 
bed only reached from my feet to my waist. I 
easily remedied the latter defect, by employing my 
cloak on a service it had so often performed before, 

There, reader! if you have not now a sufficient 
idea of our cabin, it is not my fault. We hada 
forecastle as well; but, as that was the exclusive 
domain of the one man, and he had only just room 
to turn in it, I won't intrude on him, 

In person the skipper was a stout, red-faced, 
good-looking man, of about five-and-forty years of 
age, somewhat stolid in expression, and exquisitely 
deliberate in all his movements; but, as he wore 
ear-rings, shaved closely, adorned his cabin with a 
mirror some three inches square, and smoked, in a 
long pipe, certain tobacco which never paid duty, 
and was “the best under the sun’’—(this must be 
true, for it was so asserted on the package thereof 
in no less than three languages—Latia, French, 
and Dutch)—probably he had been a bit of a Bal- 
tic dandy in his younger days. His factotum was 
one Lars Andersen, a lively and most pleasant- 
looking old sea dog, of sixty or upwards ; so good- 
humoured, simple, and kind; so contented, cheer- 
ful, and self-denying ; that my heart really warmed 
towards him from the first moment of our acquain- 
tance, 

Soon as I was on board, the vessel unmoored, 
and spread her light wings. We sailed till the 
‘‘sma’ hours,” and then came to an anchor, the 
captain proposing to return to Kiel in the morning, 
to take in more cargo, provided the fiord was not 





* It is a curious fact that, on examining the watches 
in at least half-a-dozen watchmakers’ shops in Kiel, I found that 
literally the majority of them were very old-fashioned ones, bear- 
ing the name of “ Nelson, London.” Verily, there must have 
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frozen in the night—an anticipation the great pro- 
bability of which had induced him to leave har- 
bour over night. We closely passed, I believe, the 
little bay of Eckenforde, a name which, a few 
months ago, sounded through the world for the first, 
and, perhaps, the last time, in consequence of the 
attempt made by the Danish line-of-battle-ship, 
Christian VIIi., and the steam frigate Gefion, to 
destroy the German batteries planted on shore there, 
and commanded by the brother of Prince Albert. 
The result of that enterprise was that the Christian 
VIII. took ground, and begged a truce for an hour 
or two. At its expiration, she was riddled with 
red-hot balls, and blew up and sunk ; five hundred 
of her crew perishing with her. The Gefion was 
captured, and her name has been changed to 
Eckenforde. 

In the course of the night I was awakened by 
the grinding of floating masses of ice against the 
sides of the vessel; and the skipper sprang—no, that 
is wrong, for I do not suppose his powers of loco- 
motion equa! to such a feat—rolled (that is the 
word) out of his berth, and went on deck to “ take 
an observation.’’ The visitation soon passed; but 
occasionally stray pieces of ice struck us until 
morning. The air which came into the cabin 
through the ill-fitting doorway was piercingly cold, 
and the cup of steaming coffee which good old Lars 
brought me at daybreak, was verily welcome. 
After quaffing it, I roused out of my berth, and 
went on deck. The scene there was neither ex- 


/tended nor remarkably inviting, yet, from its 
novelty, had interest for me. Hoar frost, at least 
an inch thick, totally unlike anything of the kind 
seen in Britain, and resembling nothing so much 
as the sweet substance confectioners call “snow,” 
coated vessel and rigging. Not a sound was to be 
heard, save the startling scream of passing wild- 
birds, and the gentle ripple of the water against 
the cable. A dense vapour arose from the surface 
of the fiord (a proof of the intensity of the cold), 
and closely shrouded us. We burned no light on 
deck, neither now nor at any subsequent period 
during the voyage; and certainly had any vessel of 
size come looming upon us, down the bonny En- 
ighcetns Minde must have gone, and the reader 
would, probably, have been spared the trouble of 
perusing these “ Pictures.”’ 

I danced, ex tempore, very original pas seuls 
on deck for a long spell, to earn an appetite for 
breakfast, which consisted of black rye-bread, but- 
ter, bacon, and liver fried in a “wee” iron pot; cold 
meat, rum, and brendeviin; a breakfast fit for a 
prince, let me tell you!—that is, supposing his 
royal highness were afloat in the Baltic in a tiny 
bark. The rye-bread was so hard that it required 
a very powerful arm and sharp knife to cut it, and 
had a sour taste ; but I speedily grew to like it very 
much, and used to munch it with infinite relish. 
The brendeviin is a species of brandy, made from 
wheat. It looks precisely like water, and has a 
most peculiar taste, and a strong earthy smell. 
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ReEavER, did you ever see a man who had fallen 
into the water, more bewildered by the shouts of 
the mob that were handing him a rope for his res- 
cue, than by cither the risk or the immersion? Such 
is at present the case of the British farmer. We 
have been accustomed to hear that the farmer is be- 
hind the age: and so he is. Science has long been 
tired of making discoveries for men whose highest 
ambition was to farm as theirfathers farmed. Litera- 
ture and the press have teemed for them with infor- 
mation; but in vain. In England and in Ireland 
the more systematic processes of instruction— 
scarcely yet extended to Scotland, which, strange 
to tell, is almost destitute of the means of agricul- 
tural education—have, with much promise, made 
but little impression. But the farmer has been 
roused from his apathy at last; he has fallen souse 
into the water, which has wakened him up a little; 
he is very anxious, no doubt, to regain ferra firma; 
and it is under these identical circumstances that 
we see the crowd around the immersed farmer, per- 
forming the scene to which we have just alluded. 

Mr. Caird, of Baldour, Wigtonshire, is one of 
those who are handing the farmer the rope. It is 
“ High Farming.’ Mr. Caird has added ‘‘ High 


Farming, under Libera! Covenants, a substitute for 
Protection;’’ but it is not necessary for us to con- 
sider for what high farming is or is not a substitute. 
The public excitement is about the thing itself; and 


ARMING. 


we prefer at present that the reader’s attention 
should not be distracted by political considerations, 

There are others, as well as Mr. Caird, who join 
in the rescue. But they are rather standing by and 
shouting than lending any great hand. Lord Kin- 
naird is one of these, His shout is, “ Farm high, 
and use guano;’’ but his lordship is a far abler 
| writer thana farmer. And if Mr. Caird has drawn 
a nest of hornets on his head, to speak without dis- 
paragement of the host of opposition pamphlets 
that have been launched at that part of his per- 
sonal organisation, Lord Kinnaird is assailed with 
scarcely less vehemence and effect. The Carse far- 
mers have girded up their loins against him by 
dozens; and his lordship, like a prize-fighter at a 
fair, stands calling only for fair play—one down, 
another on: the noble Baron of Rossie takes any 
odds. The truth is, that the Carse farmers are not 
high farmers, It is the great corn district of Scot- 
land; and only commenced turnip husbandry in 
1835. Only for the drainage improvements which 
the few intervening years since then have intro- 
duced so largely into Scotland, they could not pro- 
bably have done the little they have done in this 
direction. But even now, Lord Kinnaird, who par- 
ries the thrusts at him by generously republishing 
the “ Answers” of the farmers, ‘‘ revised by Lord 
Kinnaird,”’ that is, interlarded with sauce-piquant, 








in the form of a running commentary, will not allow 
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the best Carse farmers any knowledge of stock. 
He boasts of having introduced the only improved 
breeding animals to be found in the district; and 
asserts that at this moment he does not know, be- 
twixt Perth and Dundee, of a bull to be commend- 
ed for breeding purposes, We shall by-and-by sce 
that the management of stock forms ay important 
element, if not the important element in high farm- 
ing. 

+ must, however, be understood that in Scotland 
alone there are two paper wars now raging in agri- 
culture—the one being the high farming contro. 
versy proper, and the other the Carse controversy, 
namely, Lord Kinnaird’s. Both are essentially 
questions of profit; but must, nevertheless, not be 
confounded. The high farming question, originat- 
ing with Mr. Caird, is the more sweeping and com- 
prehensive. The Carse dispute is limited, chiefly 
to considerations affecting clay lands and naked 
fallows; and if not altogether local, is at all events 
peculiar to Carse lands, the Northumbrian clays, 
and corn districts, such as Easter Ross. As for the 
Gladstone disputation, originating at the Fetter- 
eairn Farmers’ Club, as it has a complexion so eom- 
pletely political, and has yet scarcely emerged be- 
yond the columns of the newspapers, we pray leave 
to forbear it, seeing we have quite enough in hand 
ere we dispose of the practical difficulties of the 
other two. Even in England, without adverting 
to the discussions which have occurred in the jour- 
nals since the first appearance of Mr. Caird’s pam- 
phiet, Mr. Mechi, who, by the way, is the person 
to whom we should rather ascribe the illustration 
of high farming, has been made the butt for ali the 
random shafts of criticising and inquiring agricul- 
turists. It is not, indeed, the first time Mr. Caird 
has appeared in print on agricultural questions, 
chiefly, however, as the reporter of the proceedings 
of others; for it is whispered that his own farming 
practice at Baldour, and his experience as factor 
over some landed estates, have hardly been marked 
by those characteristics of success he has so ably 
described in the case of Mr. M‘Culloch’s farm, 
at Aachness. Mr. Mechi, on the other hand, 
although what is termed in the Carse con- 
troversy a man-of-business farmer, being the 
identical gentleman whose magic paste and toi- 
let elegancies are so well known in Leadenhall 
Street—Mr. Mechi has only chronicled his own ex- 
perience, Eight years ago, Mr. Mechi came down 
to Essex from his counting-house in London, and in- 
vested in a cold clay farm of 130 acres some of the 
handsome profits he had realised in mavic paste. He 
astonished the Essex men at once and for ever by 
his operations on Tiptree Farm: he levelled the 
hedgerows, rooted up the trees, filled in the ditches, 
built nine-inch walls for enclosure, and at Tiptree 
Hall erected a magnificent steading of slated roofs 
(a slated roof isa novelty on the Essex clay), and, 
if we mistake not, an India-rubber liquid manure 
tank. In short, on 130 acres of his own, and 40 
acres of hired land, Mr. Mechi had, four years ago, 
by his own showing, expended £13,500 in improve- 
ments. Four years ago, we recollect very well, a 
distinguished agricultural friend of our own visited 














the scene of Mr, Mechi’s operations, in consequence 


of our having put into his hands that gentleman's 
thin quarto of agricultural letters, addressed by him 
from time to time to the newspapers, and forming 
the records of his experience. The Scotch agricul- 
turist alluded to, expressed himself extremely dis- 
appointed at the state of the Essex farm, and cen- 
sured extremely the existence of open drains, a thing 
even then to be met with in no improved part of 
Scotland. We could hardly understand this at the 
time, and scarcely even yet; for Mr, Mechi’s de- 
cided forte is drainage. But that his proceedings 
aro open to controversy on the part of agricultural 
inquirers from Scotland more especially, we shall 
quote the words of one of the most intelligent Kin- 
eardineshire farmers, about a month ago, to 
evince: — 

“ Having spent a few weeks in London,” says this gentleman, in 
the course of some correspondence, “ I took occasion to visit Mr. 
Mechi’s far-famed farm of Tiptree Hal!. My name being known to 
Mr. M., I was most cordially received by him, and had a stout day’s 
conversation and argumentation with him. He is a most ener- 
getic and intelligent man, and no one can be long in his company 
without being benefitted by his experimental knowledge and 
shrewd remarks. Although I conceive, at least fear, that some 


of his views are erroneous, still the agricultural interest generally 
is deeply indebted to him for the great effort he has made to 


establish certain important points connected with the subject he 
has so much at heart ; and it is to be hoped that he will still per- 
severe in his experiments, until the truth and fact of his theories 


can be demonstrated to our satisfaction.” 


The English agriculturists have treated Mr. Me- 
chi much worse than the Seotch. The latter have 
only doubted, while the former have disputed, his 
views as a farmer. And Mr. Hodgson, a Cum- 
berland farmer, of Low Walton, near Whitehaven, 
lately challenged Mr. echi to show his Swedes 
and his farm against the average farming of the 
North, for a cool hundred. Mr. Mechi prudently 
declined the competition, on the ground that the 
Cumberland Cartel had been penned from the Red 
Lion Inn on market day. But ere long, the cham- 
pion of high farming, and, as we consider, its ac- 
tual originator, was fairly caught in attendance on 
a public dinner of the “ Witham Labourer’s Friend 
and Agricultural Society,” near Chelmsford. 

The essence of high farming, as we have already 
hinted, is the application of the green crops and 
straw of the farm to the fattening of stock; the 
theory of manure being thus fully developed, and 
a constant circulation of the agricultural produce 
maintained, until production is pushed to its limits 
by having attained the greatest possible quantities 
of farm manure, along with the greatest possible 
crops from its application to the soil. But the 
general theory of high farming, as will be seen, dis- 
dains not to enlist in the service of the field every 
accessory known in science or mechanics. An 
eminent Essex farmer, Mr. William Hutley, is se- 
cretary of the Witham Society ; and, as if to draw 
out Mr. Mechi, he submitted to the meeting the 
notes of an experiment with farm-yard and artificial 
manures. In a field of strong clay land (clover 
ley) he found that a certain portion, manured with 
rape-cake and guano, at the rate of £3 per acre, 
produced at the rate of 2} bushels per acre, be- 
sides, as he thinks, half-a-load of straw, more than 
@ certain portion manured with farm-yard dang, 
25 loads, containing 24 bushels each, per acre, — 
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Lord Rayleigh, the president, having pronounced 
this, so far as it went, a conclusive reason for 
giving up fatting cattle, and for buying artificial 
manures, for Mr. Hutley calculated a gain of 30s. 
an acre on the artificials, up got Mr, Mechi, and 
stood to his principles. He defended his drainage; 
he told them that it was a bad thing, in regard 
to agriculture, to assume they were too perfect. 
They could not go into any part of the kingdom 
without travelling down green lanes, with great 
fences, ten, or fifteen, or twenty feet broad; they 
could not help seeing that the land was not half 
cultivated, the ditches blocked up, the buildings 
tumbling down, the manure washed away. Want of 
capital, want of skill, and want of security, were 
the causes of this in some cases; but he trusted to 
the force of discussion and of publie opinion to take 
away that fatal feeling in agriculture. They met 
with a man who was farming in the worst possible 
way; and if spoken to on the subject, he would say, 
“Ia bad farmer! My father farmed in the same 
way, and I shall keep on with it.” He therefore 
blamed this Mr. Hutley, and what he called the 
“‘ go-a-head farmers,’ who spent a great deal in 
artificial manures, when they patted the bad far- 
mers on the back. But when Mr. Hutley advised 
them to use guano and rape-cake, he said, let them 
be careful how they dispensed with farm-yard 
manure, because Mr. Nesbet (a gentleman who 
keeps a well-known agricultural school) would tell 
them that rape-cake and guano did not contain all 
that farm-yard manure contained, for the best 
farm-yard manure contained everything that every 
plant could require; therefore, let them be careful 
how they parted with it. He admitted that the 
fatting of animals was very ruinous, and, perhaps, 
at times, it would be advisable to avail themselves 
of these artificial manures instead; and as no farmer 
could make more manure than was sufficient for 
three-fourths of his farm, he ought to use artificial 
manures, but they ought not to neglect their farm- 
yard manure, Thescremarks, which fell in substance 
from Mr. Mechi on the occasion referred to, will af- 
ford a correct notion of his views as a high-farmer; 
and who will venture to say they are not shrewd and 
sensible views as need be? Yet, in coming to the 
question of results, we observe that although this 
enterprising apostle of improvement proclaims him- 
self satisfied with his present year’s crops, satisfied 
with his whole expenditure, in fact (and, as he says 
himself, he is as closs an accountant as any man); 
still, his brother farmers are not satisfied to follow 
his example. They allege that Mr. Mechi, having 
three and a half or four quarters of wheat (Mr. 
Mechi himself says five) per acre, cannot cover the 
interest of £13,500 expended on his farm; and a 
perfect storm of clamour was raised at the very 
meeting referred to for Mr. Mechi’s accounts, 
Mr, Mechi, as we understand, has declined to fur- 
nish accounts, because his trust is in the future; he 
_ looks forward to a time when his improvements will 
begin to be remunerative, and denies the fairness 
of instant investigation. Probably Mr. Mechi, dis- 





posed as we have seen him to embrace every avail- 
able aid on agriculture, is too much wedded to a 





particular and costly branch of improvement— 
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we allud~ to drainage—and hence becomes amen- 
able to the complaint uttered by Mr. Nesbet, the 
scientific gentleman already referred to, that Mr. 
Mechi, Mr. Hewitt Davis, and Mr. Huxtable came 
forward to the world as great teachers, but, like all 
great enthusiasts, failed, because Mr. Hewitt Davis, 
took up their sowing, Mr. Mechi deep draining 
and Mr. Huxtable something else (stimulating, we 
think), and though they had every kind of soil, and 
every kind of height and level, they found these 
gentlemen taking up systems which were to be in- 
fallibly followed ; while nature was continually 
varying, and therefore it was impossible for them 
to beright. That drainage alone has not accom- 
plished its prediction, whatever facilities it may 
afford for manipulating the land, and carrying out 
the application of improved tillage, the experience 
of a Carse farmer, lately published in one of the 
agricultural journals, seems conclusively to show. 
He found that after the first year his yield of wheat, 
on thoroughly drained carse lands, instead of in- 
creasing as the soil got finer with the manipula- 
tion, fluctuated indeed, but on the whole rather fell 
off; and it may be even so on dry fields; for few 
farmers keep the accurate register of results main- 
tained by the gentieman who made this startling 
discovery—Mr. George Bell, of South Inchmichael. 
Whilst the origin and progress of high farming in 
England have been very much discussed, as we have 
stated, it must not be imagined that there was no- 
thing of the kind in Scotland prior to the advent of 
Mr. Caird. Something of the state of agricultural 
knowledge in Scotland may be seen in a brief 
sketch of the career of Professor Johnston, to whom 
our Scottish agriculture is so deeply indebted for 
the manifestation of that burning zeal which 
prompted all the distinctive inquiries of later years, 
and the provision of that abundance of information 
and instruction which we possess in his “ Lec- 
tures,” his “‘ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,” 
his ‘* Catechism,’’ his “‘ Contributions to Agricul- 
tural Science,” and his recent criticism on “ Agri- 
cultural Experiment”—works, some of which are 
circulated by tens of thousands, as class-books, in 
the schools of America, whilst on the European 
continent, as far north as Stockholm, they 
have been translated into the prevailing 
languages. James F, W. Johnston, reader of 
mineralogy in the University of Durham, is, we 
believe, a native of Paisley; he was, however, edu- 
cated at Kilmarnock, and is best remembered in 
that town, where he spent his early days. Like 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Lindley, Dr. R. D. Thom- 
son, and other eminent agricultural chemists, he 
completed his studies at Giessen, in the laboratory 
of the illustrious Licbig; and there have not been 
wanting, amongst our educated Scotch farmers, 
some whose familiarity with the German language 
has led them to assert that, ere the works of Dr. 
Justus Liebig were so well known in this country, 
through the medium of translations, Johnston crop- 
ped from that foreign field the rich harvest of his 
early renown. It is, however, certain that what- y 
ever impression the views of Liebig may have made 
on the mind of Professor Johnston, at the time 
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cultural Chemistry and Geology” were issued, hej} 


latterly, when habituated to the practice of original 
research in his own library, was‘rather distin- 
guished by the boast of Horace— 


‘* Nullius addictus in verbo magistri jurare ;"” 


and, as we understand, is now decidedly at vari- 
ance with Liebig himself on many important points 
in chemical science, It was at the period of the 
meeting of the British Association in Glasgow that 
the views of Professor Johnston attracted the notice 
of Mr. Fleming, of Barrochan, Mr, W. M. Alex- 
ander, now of Ballochmyle, Sir William Milliken 
Napier, Baronet, and some of the Renfrewshire 
country gentlemen. At their instance, Professor 
Johnston lectured to the farmers in Daisley, and 
subsequently repeated his addresses in various parts 
of Scotland, opening the eyes of the agriculturists 
to the facts of science, and appealing to the possible 
increase of profits, against their hereditary preju- 
dices. He showed them that the prevalent horror 
against chemical farming had arisen in the infancy 
of the science of agricultural chemistry, ere yet 
any code of economics had been practically com- 
bined with it: that the singular fatalities with 
which the attempts of chemical farmers had been 
attended were less the fault of science than of its 
practical application: and that farmers had only to 
keep in view the combination of science with profit 
to practice any experiment they pleased. The 
result was that gentlemen on their own estates, and 
not a few of the more enterprising agriculturists, did 
begin to rise above the prejudice, that to employ 
chemistry in agriculture was a vain and frivolous 
departure from professional propriety. Guano was 
tried. The results were astounding. Mr. Fleming, 
of Barrochan, ever foremost in testing and establish- 
ing advanced principles of cultivation, published to 
the world such tables of results, from the use of this 
stimulant, as never before were known to proceed 
from the exhausted tilths of the old world, and looked 
more like the returns from the virgin soil of the 
new. These tables showed, conclusively, that, by 
the skilful application of manures, £30 per acre 
might be obtained on an outlay of £20; £20 on an 
outlay of £14; and £14 on an outlay of £11. Pro- 
fessor Johnston went on to state to the farmers on 
every public occasion, how beautifal was that eco- 
nomy of nature which, in the distribution of the 
component gases of the atmosphere, renders the 
carbonie acid exhaled from the lungs of the animal, 
essential to the nourishment of the plant !—how the 
constituents of the plant and the constituents of the 
earth, the air, and all the varieties of manure, de- 
termined precisely the course of cultivation, so that 
nothing need be wasted in the management of the 
farm, and, instead of the tendency of chemical prin- 
ciples being towards loss, they must inevitably be 
towards gain! More especially was this rendered 


visible when, in his usual fluent and perspicuous 
style of elucidation, he went on to show that the 
gluten of the plant and the fibrin of the animal, as 
well as other corresponding principles, being ana- 
lagous, if not identical, the parts of the animal were 
regularly built up and replaced by the food em. 
ployed; so that it was a matter of precise calcula- 


tion whether the food given to animals was caleu- 
lated or not to fatten, strengthen, and sustain them. 
At length, in 1843, through the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Finnie, of Swanston, Lord Dunfermline, 
and others, the Agricultural Chemistry Association 
of Seotland was formed, and Professor Johnston 
placed at its head as chemical officer. It ultimately 
numbered 1,200 members; and in the course of the 
five or six years of its existence, the chemist had 
performed fally 2,000 analyses, and issued more than 
3,000 letters of advice, besides delivering through- 
out Scotland 100 lectures. There can be no doubt 
that this institution was of much greater benefit to 
Scotland than the obscure chemical department of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, now so little 
heard of, is ever likely to accomplish. By the Agri- 
cultural Chemistry Association, the character of 
Scottish agriculture was highlyraised throughout the 
world, the best proof of which is, that in the north 
and south of Lreland, in America, Holland, and other 
countries, associations were formed professedly upon 
its model, and conducted after its regulations, And 
|yet, at the close of Professor Johnston’s period of 
engagement, about twelve months ago, it was 
| suffered to go down, almost without an effort to re- 
tain it. 

It was after this valuable institution had perish- 
ed, and farming in Scotland, under the auspices of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, which, to 
complete the heavy blow and great discouragement 
thus imparted to it as a science, had resolved on 
losing a thousand pounds only triennially, instead 
of every year at the “ general show,’’ was fast 
jjrelapsing into its primitive condition of blind pre- 
judice and uninformed aims, that the celebrated 
pamphlet of Mr. Caird, of Baldour, relative to 
high farming, and its results at Auchness, shot like 
a meteor across the troubled sky. 

The farm vf Auchness is situated in Wigton- 
shire, on the shores of the Bay of Luce, within a 
few miles of the southernmost point of Scotland, in 
a warm south-eastern exposure, and at an elevation 
of not more than from 10 to 70 feet above the sea 
level. The extent is not great—only 260 acres 
arable: 30 of these are reclaimed moss; 40 
black moorish soil, intermixed with white sand ; 
125, light sandy soil, better for wheat than for 
barley and oats ; and 65, superior red turnip soil, 
The leading principle of ‘* high farming,’’ as here 
laid down, is, a greater reliance on green crops, 
grass, and forage, than on corn—not, however, to 
the exclusion of the latter; and it is as well to 
state at once, that, throughout the entire pamphlet, 
the system is assumed to be hopelessly inapplicable 
to clay tillage land. The Carse controversy has 
since rendered us less sure of this. Lord Kinnaird 
is evidently not without hopes of high farming, even 
on such soils ; but more of this anon. Meanwhile, 
Auchness farm, we may add, is on the estate of 
Colonel M‘Douall, of Logan; it is well watered, 
fenced, and sheltered, intersected by a publie road, 
and situated twelve miles from the port of Stran- 
raer, but only two from Port-Logan, where produce 
can be shipped, and manure imported, Yet, 
with all these advantages, and some moro ex- 
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Lord Rayleigh, the president, having pronounced 
this, so far as it went, a conclusive reason for 
giving up fatting cattle, and for buying artificial 
manures, for Mr. Hutley calculated a gain of 30s. 
an acre on the artificials, up got Mr. Mechi, and 
stood to his principles. He defended his drainage; 
he told them that it was a bad thing, in regard 
to agriculture, to assume they were too perfect. 
They could not go into any part of the kingdom 
without travelling down green lanes, with great 
fences, ten, or fifteen, or twenty feet broad; they 
could not help seeing that the land was not half 
cultivated, the ditches blocked up, the buildings 
tumbling down, the manure washed away. Want of 
capital, want of skill, and want of security, were 
the causes of this in some cases; but he trusted to 
the force of discussion and of public opinion to take 
away that fatal feeling in agriculture. They met 
with a man who was farming in the worst possible 
way; and if spoken to on the subject, he would say, 
“Ia bad farmer! My father farmed in the same 
way, and I shall keep on with it.” He therefore 
blamed this Mr. Hutley, and what he called the 
“‘go-a-head farmers,’’ who spent a great deal in 
artificial manures, when they patted the bad far- 
mers on the back. But when Mr. Hutley advised 
them to use guano and rape-cake, he said, let them 
be careful how they dispensed with farm-yard 
manure, because Mr. Nesbet (a gentleman who 
keeps a well-known agricultural school) would tell 
them that rape-cake and guano did not contain all 
that farm-yard manure contained, for the best 
farm-yard manure contained everything that every 
plant could require; therefore, let them be careful 
how they parted with it. He admitted that the 
fatting of animals was very ruinous, and, perhaps, 
at times, it would be advisable to avail themselves 
of these artificial manures instead; and as no farmer 
could make more manure than was sufficient for 
three-fourths of his farm, he ought to use artificial 
manures, but they ought not to neglect their farm- 
yard manure, Thescremarks, which fell in substance 
from Mr. Mechi on the occasion referred to, will af- 
ford a correct notion of his views as a high-farmer; 
and who will venture to say they are not shrewd and 
sensible views as need be? Yet, in coming to the 
question of results, we observe that although this 
enterprising apostle of improvement proclaims him- 
self satisfied with his present year’s crops, satisfied 
with his whole expenditure, in fact (and, as he says 
himself, he is as close an accountant as any man); 
still, his brother farmers are not satisfied to follow 
his example. They allege that Mr. Mechi, having 
three and a half or four quarters of wheat (Mr. 
Mechi himself says five) per acre, cannot cover the 
interest of £13,500 expended on his farm; anda 
perfect storm of clamour was raised at the very 
meeting referred to for Mr. Mechi’s accounts, 
Mr, Mechi, as we understand, has declined to fur- 
nish accounts, because his trust is in the future; he 
looks forward to a time when his improvements will 
begin to be remunerative, and denies the fairness 
of instant investigation. Probably Mr. Mechi, dis- 
posed as we have seen him to embrace every avail- 
able aid on agriculture, is too much wedded to a 





particular and costly branch of improvement— 


we allude to drainage—and hence becomes amen- 
able to the complaint uttered by Mr. Nesbet, the 
scientific gentieman already referred to, that Mr. 
Mechi, Mr. Hewitt Davis, and Mr. Huxtable came 
forward to the world as great teachers, but, like all 
great enthusiasts, failed, because Mr. Hewitt Davis, 
took up their sowing, Mr. Mechi deep draining 
and Mr. Huxtable something else (stimulating, we 
think), and though they had every kind of soil, and 
every kind of height and level, they found these 
gentlemen taking up systems which were to be in- 
fallibly followed ; while nature was continually 
varying, and therefore it was impossible for them 
to be right. That drainage alone has not accom- 
plished its prediction, whatever facilities it may 
afford for manipulating the land, and carrying out 
the application of improved tillage, the experience 
of a Carse farmer, lately published in one of the 
agricultural journals, seems conclusively to: show. 
He found that after the first year his yield of wheat, 
on thoroughly drained carse lands, instead of in- 
creasing as the soil got finer with the manipula- 
tion, fluctuated indeed, but on the whole rather fell 
off; and it may be even so on dry fields; for few 
farmers keep the accurate register of results main- 
tained by the gentieman who made this startling 
discovery—Mr. George Bell, of South Inchmichael. 
Whilst the origin and progress of high farming in 
England have been very much discussed, as we have 
stated, it must not be imagined that there was no- 
thing of the kind in Scotland prior to the advent of 
Mr. Caird. Something of the state of agricultural 
knowledge in Scotland may be scen in a brief 
sketch of the career of Professor Johnston, to whom 
our Scottish agriculture is so deeply indebted for 
the manifestation of that burning zeal which 
prompted all the distinctive inquiries of later years, 
and the provision of that abundance of information 
and instruction which we possess in his ‘“ Lec- 
tures,” his “ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,”’ 
his ‘* Catechism,’’ his “‘ Contributions to Agricul- 
tural Science,” and his recent criticism on “ Agri- 
cultural Experiment’”—works, some of which are 
circulated by tens of thousands, as class-books, in 
the schools of America, whilst on the European 
continent, as far north as Stockholm, they 
have been translated into the prevailing 
languages. James F, W. Johnston, reader of 
mineralogy in the University of Durham, is, we 
believe, a native of Paisley; he was, however, edu- 
cated at Kilmarnock, and is best remembered in 
that town, where he spent his early days. Like 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Lindley, Dr. R. D. Thom- 
son, and other eminent agricultural chemists, he 
completed his studies at Giessen, in the laboratory 
of the illustrious Licbig; and there have not been 
wanting, amongst our educated Scotch farmers, 
some whose familiarity with the German language 
has led them to assert that, ere the works of Dr. 
Justus Liebig were so well known in this coun , 
through the medium of translations, Johnston crop- 
ped from that foreign field the rich harvest of his 
early renown. It is, however, certain that what- 
ever impression the views of Liebig may have made 
on the mind of Professor Johnston, at the time 
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cultural Chemistry and Geology” were issued, he 
latterly, when habituated to the practice of original 
research in his own library, was'rather distin- 
guished by the boast of Horaco— 


‘¢ Nullius addictus in verbo magistri jurare ;"’ 


and, as we understand, is now decidedly at vari- 
ance with Liebig himself on many important points 
in chemical science, It was at the period of the 
meeting of the British Association in Glasgow that 
the views of Professor Johnston attracted the notice 
of Mr. Fleming, of Barrochan, Mr. W. M. Alex- 
ander, now of Ballochmyle, Sir William Milliken 
Napier, Baronet, and some of the Renfrewshire 
country gentlemen. At their instance, Professor 
Johnston lectured to the farmers in Vaisley, and 
subsequently repeated his addresses in various parts 
of Scotland, opening the eyes of the agriculturists 
to the facts of science, and appealing to the possible 
increase of profits, against their hereditary preju- 
dices. He showed them that the prevalent horror 
against chemical farming had arisen in the infancy 
of the science of agricultural chemistry, ere yet 
any code of economics had been practically com- 
bined with it: that the singular fatalities with 
which the attempts of chemical farmers had been 
attended were less the fault of science than of its 
practical application: and that farmers had only to 
keep in view the combination of science with profit 
to practice any experiment they pleased. The 
result was that gentlemen on their own estates, and 
not a few of the more enterprising agriculturists, did 
begin to rise above the prejudice, that to employ 


| tion whether the food given to animals was caleu- 
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lated or not to fatten, strengthen, and sustain them. 
At length, in 1843, through the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Finnie, of Swanston, Lord Dunfermline, 
and others, the Agricultural Chemistry Association 
of Seotland was formed, and Professor Johnston 
placed at its head as chemical officer. It ultimately 


‘numbered 1,200 members; and in the course of the 


five or six years of its existence, the chemist had 
performed fally 2,000 analyses, and issued more than 
3,000 letters of advice, besides delivering through- 
out Scotland 100 lectures. There can be no doubt 
that this institution was of mach greater benefit to 
Scotland than the obscure chemical department of 


| the Highland and Agricultural Society, now so little 
heard of, is ever likely to accomplish. By the Agri- 
‘cultural Chemistry Association, the character of 


Scottish agriculture was highlyraised throughout the 


world, the best proof of which is, that in the north 


and south of Lreland, in America, Holland, and other 


countries, associations were formed professedly upon 


its model, and conducted after its regulations, And 
yet, at the close of Professor Johnston's period of 


‘engagement, about twelve months ago, it was 


suffered to go down, almost without an effort to re- 


tain it. 
It was after this valuable institution had perish- 


|ed, and farming in Scotland, under the auspices of 
‘the Highland and Agricultural Society, which, to 
,complete the heavy blow and great discouragement 


thus imparted to it as a science, had resolved on 
losing a thousand pounds only triennially, instead 
of every year at the “general show,’’ was fast 


chemistry in agriculture was a vain and frivolous )|relapsing into its primitive condition of blind pre- 


departure from professional propriety. Guano was 
tried. The results were astounding. Mr. Fleming, 
of Barrochan, ever foremost in testing and establish- 
ing advanced principles of cultivation, published to 
the world such tables of results, from the use of this 
stimulant, as never before were known to proceed 
from the exhausted tilths of the old world, and looked 
more like the returns from the virgin soil of the 
new. These tables showed, conclusively, that, by 
the skilful application of manures, £30 per acre 
might be obtained on an outlay of £20; £20 on an 
outlay of £14; and £14 on an outlay of £11. Pro- 
fessor Johnston went on to state to the farmers on 
every public occasion, how beautifal was that eco- 
nomy of nature which, in the distribution of the 
component gases of the atmosphere, renders the 
carbonie acid exhaled from the lungs of the animal, 
essential to the nourishment of the plant !—how the 
constituents of the plant and the constituents of the 
earth, the air, and all the varietics of manure, de- 
termined precisely the course of cultivation, so that 
nothing need be wasted in the management of the 
farm, and, instead of the tendency of chemical prin- 
ciples being towards loss, they must inevitably be 
towards gain! More especially was this rendered 
visible when, in his usual fluent and perspicuous 
style of elucidation, he went on to show that the 
gluten of the plant and the fibrin of the animal, as 
well as other corresponding principles, being ana- 
lagous, if not identical, the parts of the animal were 
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level, 








regularly built up and replaced by the food em. 
ployed; so that it was a matter of precise calcula- | 





|judice and uninformed aims, that the celebrated 
| pamphlet of Mr. Caird, of Baldour, relative to 


high farming, and its results at Auchness, shot like 
a ineteor across the troubled sky. 

The farm of Auchness is situated in Wigton- 
shire, on the shores of the Bay of Luce, within a 
few miles of the southernmost point of Scotland, in 
a warm south-eastern exposure, and at an elevation 


‘of not more than from 10 to 70 feet above the sea 


The extent is not great—only 260 acres 
arable: 30 of these are reclaimed moss; 40 
black moorish soil, intermixed with white sand ; 


|125, light sandy soil, better for wheat than for 


barley and oats; and 65, superior red turnip soil, 
The leading principle of ‘* high farming,’’ as here 
laid down, is, a greater reliance on green crops, 
grass, and forage, than on corn—not, however, to 
the exclusion of the latter; and it is as well to 
state at once, that, throughout the entire pamphlet, 
the system is assumed to be hopelessly inapplicable 
to clay tillage land, The Carse controversy has 
since rendered us less sure of this. Lord Kinnaird 
is evidently not without hopes of high farming, even 
on such soils ; but more of this anon, Meanwhile, 
Auchness farm, we may add, is on the estate of 
Colonel M‘Douall, of Logan; it is well watered, 
fenced, and sheltered, intersected by a public road, 
and situated twelve miles from the port of Stran- 
raer, but only two from Port-Logan, where produce 
can be shipped, and manure imported, Yet, 
with all these advantages, and some more ex- 
traordinary which have to be mentioned (the 
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splendid and expensive steading), it does not stand 
the tenant over and above £1 per acre of yearly 
rent! Seldom in Scotland isso rare an opportunity 


afforded for realising farming profits; although the 
rent named is a common one for the best and most 





advantageously situated farms both in England and | 
Ireland. 


The permanent improvements on Auchness in-| 


clude not only draining, but subsoiling, as well as 
farm-buildings, and the reclamation of waste land. 
Half the farm required, however, no drainage; the 
other half was thorough-drained, with tiles and slate 
soles—the drains at first being 2 feet 2 incles deep, 
and 15 feet apart; but this drainage being found 


imperfect, they were increased to 3 tect, ana placed 


from 21 to 24 feet apart. On the removal of the 
first crop of oats from the drained land, it was sub- 
soiled to a depth of 15 inches across the line of the 
drains, ameliorated during the wiuter by exposure 
to the weather, and limed, before turnip sowing, with 
80 bushels per acre, 
The magnificent farm buildings, the admirable 
lan of which is worth the whole cost of the pam- 
phlet, afford under one roof accommodation for al- 
most the entire stock of the farm! Feeding byres| 
for eighty cattle, with front passages for feeding, 
and rear passages for cleansing, occupy the princi. 
pal ranges. The cattle are arranged in two rows, 
separated by a wall, either half being capable of 
isolation in case of necessity. The barn, threshing- 
house, turnip-house, granary, and store for cut or 
bruised grain (used in feeding) are relatively so dis- 
posed that a lying shaft extending from the mill- 
wheel drives also the grain-bruisers aud turnip-cat- 
ters. The dung-house, forty-nine feet by thirty- 
three, is covered over. The tank, thirty-one feet 
long, ten feet wide, and four deep, capable of con- 
taining 7,724 gallons of liquid manure, is arched 
over. Besides the principal range, suites of farm 
and riding stables, cow-byre, pig-house, poultry- 
house, and other offices, surround the paved stable- 
court, kitchen-court, &c. The farm buildings are 
ventilated with great care. Each window is hung 
on a pivot, and tile-holes are introduced a little | 
above the ground bebind, and at a level, in front of 
the cattle, in connection with air-pipes through 
the roof, | 
A portion of moss land is reclaimed cach year. 
To the acre of reclaimed land three hundred loads 
of sand and gravel are applied. The expense is 
£10 an acre; bat, owing to the fortunate circum- 
stance of the potato crops raised on the reclaimed 
land being free from disease in seasons when sound | 
potatoes have been scarce, this has been fairly 
compensated. | 
In the ordinary management of this farm, the 
covered dung-house being at a lower level than the | 
byres, the dung can be wheeled in successive layers | 
over the heap; and the urine, as it comes from the 
byres, can be conveyed in wooden gutters over the 
top of the dung, whilst whatever liquid finds its way’ 
to the bottom is caught by the tank. 
Besides the farm dung, five hundred loads of sea- | 
ware and two thousand loads of peat-moss (exposed 
for a year to the atmosphere)—and uo trifling ad. | 
vantages are these—are annually carted out to the, 


tin the course of the season, 


| allowance. 


Tchaff. 





fields, and mixed in alternate layers with the dung. 
If anybody supposes high farming a sort of child’s 
play, he will thus see that he is egregiously mista- 
ken. Altogether, five thousand loads of manure 
exclusive of artilicials, are given to the green crops. 
{t is frankly acknowledged that the main source of 
increased productiveness on the farm is the extra. 
ordinary quantity of manure applied to these crops, 
and all the work, apparently, of ten horses, which, 
consequently, are not idle! | 

No fixed rotation of cropping is observed. Such 
is not compatible with the genius of high farming, 
The last cropping comprised, for instance, fifty-five 
acres Italian rye-grass, clover, and pasture ; thirty 
of oats, and twenty-five of potatoes after clover, &c,; 
fifty-five of turnips; fifty five of wheat, and trom 
thirty to forty, being the reclaimed moss, in pota- 
toes. <A large proportion in potatoes! but “there’s 
the rub”—these potatoes were the money-making 


orti ae 21 ant. < it ia Shi . 
portion at the moment, and it is “high farming” to 


vush for profits, 

Italian rye-grass, sown in April, is cut four times 
p cour But how is it got to 
grow’ Those to whom the Belgian husbandry of 
green cropping, stall feeding, and liquid manuring 
is a mystery will not readily surmise, But the 
urlue pumped from the spacious tank is diluted in 
un equal quantity of water, and applied daily to 
each morniug’s cutting from a broad-wheeled cart, 
Yet some farmers are so absurd as to hold it for an 
established fact, that all the benefits of liquid ma- 
nuring will not repay the trouble and expense of 
carting it. ‘They may learn from Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
industrivas, minute, and special application, and 
his four crops a-ycar, that “where there is a will 
there is a way.” Tighteen acres, treated in 
this way, in fact, yield food from 10th May till 
17th August for seventy two-year-old cattle, and 
ten work horses ; only the latter cannot do without 
their oats and straw, of which also they have a full 
Further, the same eighteen acres soil 
and satisfy sixty cattle aud the ten work horses up 
till l4ch October, by the aid of an acre and a half 
of turnips and 280 bushels bean meal, boiled, with 
in other words, nineteen and a half acres 
yield five months’ sustenance to sixty-seven cattle, 


'|}on the average, besides ten work horses. 


Bones and guano are applied in the culture of 
the turnips, which are carefully manipulated, about 
a tenth of the crop being of ‘the early white and 
yellow kinds; the rest Swedes, Wheat is taken 


'l after. 


Of cattle, 130 are sold fat off the farm every 
year, and the same number of young purchased to 
replace them. They get turnips and straw till the 
grass is ready, are then turned out to summer 
grazing, and tied up again in the beginning of Oce 
tober for winter feeding. Others are soiled all 
summer, on cut grass, clover, and early turnips,.ia 
the stalls, with a feed of boiled chaff occasionally. 
When all tied up for winter feeding, the stock are 
fed twice a-day on cut Swedish turnips, at the rate 
of 150 pounds a-day each, administered in equal 
doses of seventy-five pounds, with a supply of boiled 
food (an admixture of oats, bean, or linseed meal, 
and cut straw) in the middle of the day. The cattle 
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are kept very clean, brushed down with a whale- 

bone brush, called a dandy, daily; get plenty of time 

to rest, and, as will be seen, are not annoyed by 
uent visits from the feeder. 

These are the whole details of the practical ma- 
nagement so much talked of and commended at 
Auchness; and are given to supply the reader with 
a lively picture of the bustling and active life of the 
high farmer. Mr. Caird has been blamed—more 
especially by an anonymous writer, designating 
himself “‘ A Perthshire Farmer’’—for contrasting 
the results of this incessant and laborious exertion 
of the present tenant of Auchness with those of the 
old-world system previously pursued upon the farm. 
Adopting this mode of comparison, however, he has 
attempted to show that whilst Mr. M‘Culloch pays 
a rent of £110 above the former tenant of Auchi- 
ness, and expends three times the sum formerly 
spent on the farm in labour, equivalent to the com- 
fortable subsistence of some ten families, at the ordi- 
nary wages of married ploughmen in this country, 
besides laying out £526 more in manures and cattle 
food, or, in all, effecting a total increase of expendi- 
ture of £910 15s. 8d.— equal to nearly 70s. an acre ; 
he realises £2,518 for the former tenant’s £649, be- 
ing an increase of £1,876. Now the “Perthshire 
Farmer” has a different way of computing all this. 
He thinks that we have nothing to do with the 
former tenant, and is for comparing the results with 
their own expenditure ; and he thinks there are a 
few items of expenditure to be added to those spe- 
cified by Mr. Caird—seed, for instance (a strange 
omission, for sced is not to be had scot free), £594 
10s. ; keep of horses, £300; their tear and wear, 
£47; tradesmen’s accounts, £42 10s.; tear and 
wear of implements, £49 ; travelling and market 
expenses, £60 10s.; cattle insurance, £88 ; interest 
on capital, £150—not one of which can we affect 
to say might not be chargeable in a fair balance- 
sheet. The result, instead of £1,876 of an increase, 
appears to be £17 18s. 8d. of a loss! 

Mr. Caird’s more formidable, because more calm 
and resolute, opponent, coming forward not to grap- 
ple with high farming as a system (though practi- 
cally condemning the risk incurred in raising so 
largely of potatoes), but pitting against the humbler 
pretensions of common corn-farming in Scotland, 
is Mr. Munro, of Allan, near Tain. Pursuant to 
our purpose of avoiding the politics of this question, 
we shall attend only to the agricultural criticism 
emanating from this source. Mr. Munro thinks that 
the secret of Mr. M‘Culloch’s high and most re- 
munerative farming lies in growing most extensively 
the most uncertain root known, under a system quite 
opposed to the acknowledged rules of good farming, 
by which the same plant or grain should be as sel- 
dom as possible repeated on the same land. Sixty- 
five acres of potatoes upon a 260-acre farm, and 40 





acres of which to be perpetually growing them, ap- 





pears to him to be one of the most extraotdinary 
propositions ever made to the agriculturists of Bri- 
tain; and he denounces the scheme as @ most un- 
fair means of attempting to show a large return 


from a farm. With more reason, Mr. Munro op- 
poses the results of corn-farming to this high farm- 
ing, against which he thus rails, for making the 
most of itself. For if high farming be inapplicable 
to the corn-districts of Ross-shire, then is Mr. Munro 
left in the lurch, His calculations, founded on twen- 
ty-six years’ experience, show, left to pay the rent 
and provide the farmer’s profit on a farm of 464 
acres, only £798 9s. 1ld. ; and deducting 30s. an 
acre, or £699, us rent, there would remain but 4s, 4d. 
per acre, or £102 in all, as farmer’s profit. Indeed, 
he asserts that the state of the markets since his 
calculation was made has converted even this ba- 
lance to a deficit of £32 15s. 1d.! 

Having brought forward these examples of 
agricultural controversy in reference to the leading 
topic of high farming, it may probably suffice to 
say that the Carse of Gowrie branch of the con- 
flict, already sufficiently noticed, is by no means 
mature, as the farmers are writing second answers 
for Lord Kinnaird to revise. His lordship will 
no doubt dispose of many of the points at issue 
summarily enough; but, on the whole, the literary 
activity now astir among our farmers must eventuate 
in good. The cultivation of the country stands none 
the worse chance of being improved for having 
especial attention directed to it, and a searching 
investigation instituted into its results, in all their 
possible aspects. Abroad, as well as at home, the 
same questions are beginning to be asked respect- 
ing the profits of farming; and to have hesitated 
in such an inquiry would, at this moment, have 
thrown this country more in arrear in the general 
race of productive emulation than any other cir- 
cumstance that could be named, By a strango 
coincidence, it was only the other day that a paper, 
called The American Cultivator, fell into our hands, 
in which the question of farming profits is directly 
raised ; and a writer, controverting the positions of 
some previous correspondent, shows that the aver- 
age net profit of the whole of 64,563 acres of wheat, 
barley, oats, and Indian corn, in Seneca County, 
U.S., was nine dollars per acre, or eighteen per 
cent. net profit on capital—whilst the manufac- 
turers of New England, believed to be as prosperous 
as any in the world, have not for the last ten years 
netted seven per cent. per annum on their capital, 
Amongst the profits of the Lakeland Farm of Mr, 
Foster, in Seneca County, fifty-five acres of wheat 
land are estimated to have preduced twenty-eight 
per cent. on the value of the land (for the farms 
ers there are their own landlords). On these 
grounds, the American upholds the business of 





farming as the most profitable and prosperous in 
existence. : ; 
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THE PAGE OF ST. LADISLAS. 
A HUNGARIAN TALE. 
BY PERCY. B. §T. JOHN. 


Iw the dusk of the evening, and amid the blast ofa [| They could not reach each other even by the tips 
‘of their fingers; and yet it was to pass an hour in low 


severe storm, a horseman entered the lo: g, sir aggling 
street of Great Varadein, in Hungary. L ike n most of }| whispered talk with her that Karolus, or Charles Kum. 
le miles several times a-week. 


the vast assem) lages of nuts, dignil fred with the name | bor, roa 
of towns, the on at Varadein was simply a huge vil-|| But this time it was not to talk of love, but of war, 
lage of half tents, half huts, where the Magyar pea-|) A pr vince was in rebellion. The Kumanes had shaken 
santry vegetated, with their pigs and horses, after a}| off the royal allegiance ; and St. Ladislas himself was 
fashion semi-Irish, waite Bh, serf, or slave; to} about to march against them, and his favourite page, 
speak plainly, the Hungarian peasantry of those days}| Karolus Kumbor, must needs follow. 

endured all the miseries of poverty and degradation|, It would be unnecessary to relate the conversation 
attached to their position—which, however, was no|{; which ensued. Klara was all tenderness and gentle. 
worse than that of the millions everywhere—wher ne ss, begging the youth to be careful of his life, but to 
chivalry and feudalism held glorious revel. To work |) be wall ant as hee. ume a true Hungarian. Though it 
was the bishops daughter who spoke—for in those 
days the bishops married in Hungary without scandal. 





and sleep was about the exteut of tleir enjoyment ; and 
though it was not late ia the evening, vet all had re- 
tired to their houses, aud not even a dog looked ¢ ising the faithful—she had all the fiery energy of her 
to examine what the stranger wanted. martial land. Karolus made all the usual promises 
And yet it was in the good old times, in the very} which affection prompts; and then, after bidding each 
old times, when St. Ladislas was King of Hungary, || other adieu, a little more melancholy than usual, the 
and when the Kumanes were in rebellion against their|) lovers parted. 
sovereign lord and master. | Kumbor easily found his way back, and gained the 
But communications were not rapid in those days,|) summit of the palisado without difficulty. He even 
and the inhabitants of Varadein were not aware that'| leaped down upon the muddy swamp outside ; but, 
at that very momeut a motley host of rebels were '' this done, was astonished to find his favourite Zug— 
encamped in their neighbourhood. } so called after his master’s horse—no longer attached 
The cavalier, as far as could have been judged by | to the tree where he had left him. Boiling with in. 
the pale moonlight, was young and handsome, while a } dignation, the young noble turned round in search of 
rich costume, a rude counterpart of Haat of th e modern | ‘him. He was quietly awaiting him, attached toa larch 
hussar, was ouly hali-hidden by a travelling cloak. If at some distance from the wall. 
After riding some distance fet the crowd of huts,|| Karolus, considerably puzzled at this event, walked 


the traveller approached a spot where some houses of | | wey * across the nytt and then saw a tall Hup- 
iis back against the tree to 


better aspect spoke of wealth aud power. There was || garian, standing with | 





«the church, the bishop’s palace, the palace of the vay-/}) which the te was attached. 


vode, and various dwellings belonging to the nobles | Slave!” eried the hotheaded youth, “how darest 

who owned the surrounding soil —the m: ignate of the 'T thou lay thy hand upon my horse ?” 

locality alone boasting a barouial casile. | ‘It was too near the bishop's palace for the honour 
The cavalier turned down a narrow laue, or pathway, || of his daughter,” said the Hungarian, coldly. 

which led along the vast garden of the epis b aioe pa- | Karolus looked at the other with a fierce and terti- 


ble expression. The Magyar peasant stepped back, 
and unloosed his long hunting-knife. But the page 
secmed to recollect himself. 

“ Puzco!’’ said he, recognising the best dancer in 


lace. Having reache d the end of it, he tied his horse 
to a tree, aud then, standing on the animal’s back, 
gained the wall. 

To leap into the garden was then the work of an in- 
sant. Varadein, and the most active in all the varied games 

The garden was large, and the wall of upright of the day, a tall, handsome, but rather sullen yout, 
wooden beams stuck im the ground and dovetailcd to-|| who was said to be far too independent for a serf. 
gether, so as to form, as it were, a palisado. || “ Puzeo,” replied the other, in a husky voice. 

The young man seemed to know the ground well,/| Karolus burst into a hearty and uncontrollable fit of 
for he took an alley that led towards the palace, and||laughter. An idea seemed to strike him, so richly 
stood, in a few minutes, under its walls. | comic, that he could not crecit its existence. It strugk 

He was expected. Searcely had his foot touched || him that ~— was in love with the bishop’s daughter. 
the sloping surface of rock and bush, that led to the | | Puzco, a serf, a shepherd, an animal belonging to th 
foot of a tower, forming the corner of the palace, than || soil. There was a time—and in some ill-organised agd 
a whispered voice was heard. * silly heads such ideas still ferment—when the rig 

* Karolus !” and noble, that is, the fortunate, the lucky, or th 


| 
i c 
* Klara !” he replied. | 





| 
|strongest, or the mot successful, looked upon the poo 


A young girl, with long dark hair, long eyelashes, |as another race; when a noble lady would admit be 


and a complexion of the purest white, stoo dat a narrow porter or her lacquey into her bedroom while dre 


loophole, through wh ich her face could on ly be distin- | under the impression that that was not aman ; 


guished by the ‘light of a lamp which she had placed||in fact, the aristocracy looked upon the people as wo 
[only hewers of wood and drawers of water, but # 


near it. ‘ 
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eattle. No wonder if these looked on them as their | 


THE PAGE OF ST. LADISLAS. 





executioners, or their natural enemies, and have repaid | 
them, whenever they have had an opportanity, their | 


blasphemous and pagan appreciation of God's children. 
And yet such people have, with such ideas, dared to 
eall themselves Christians, without one element of 
Christian belief in their souls. 

Karolus, the page, a true noble of his day, could not 
restrain his hilarity. It was too mach for him. 

The peasant stood, uncertain how to act , but almost 
annihilated with a sense of his own di uae ment as he 
heard the other laugh. He comprehended him; and 
Wild was the storm that raged inthe breast of the serf 
as he asked himself why he, young, handsome, with 
every faculty as fit for action and renown as the other, 
should not look with an eye of affection on the bishop's 
daughter. He asked himself why a minister of the 
God of Christianity must needs have one of the rich 
and powerful of the land for a son-in-law, and scorn 
him, the poor peasant. Instinct told the white slave 
that, despite all the sophistry of the world, the holy 
bishop could not be a Christian when he conde mned 
and despised the poor, for whose consolation Chiist 
came upon earth. 

“My lord laughs,” said Puzeo, bitterly, 
not the peasant and the noble both admire the sun? 
Does not the blue water of the Szamo wash both tlie 
black stones and the shining gold from the mountains ?”’ 

“True, Puzco; but you don’t seriously enter the 
field as my rival ?’’ asked the young lord, perfectly an- 
nihilated with surprise. 

“Your rival, lord and master!’’ said Puzco, bitterly; 
“are you not rich, and poor? Am 1 not a serf, and 
youa noble? Am I not as the beast of burden in the 
fields, and youas the falcon? Do I not wear a duada 
of sheepskins, and a black swvey, and have you uot 
brave armour, and shining gold upon your pelisse? | 
ama man, and thouart aman. I am God’s creature, 
and thou art God’s creature ; but I shall stand equal 
with thee only before God.” 

And Puzco bounded into the thicket, 
peared, 

At all times, and in all lands where the Cliistian 
religion has been accepted and taught, there have been 
those who have understood it as something better than 
atheory. They have sought to put its gry into 
prac tice, the very first of which should be, that there 
can be no more distinction between men upon i 
than there will bein Heaven. Any person who believes 
that there are two races of men—one born to enjoy, the 
other to suffer ; i! 


“but may 


and disap- 


the one noble, the other servile—is 
simply not a Christian in a: iy sense of the word, Long 
before the earliest reformers of note, there were priests 

who looked at Christianity in a less narrow point of 
view than did the rich divines whose province it was 
to administer to the vanity and insolence of nobles and 
Princes, by hiding from them the fact, that assuming 
the name of believers and followers of Christ is not 
being so; and that pride, and insolence, and tyranny, 
aud pillage, and oppression, and debauchery, and sedac- 
tion, and worse, are not Christian virtues ; and yet, | 

such is the stolid ignorance of mankind, that the’ 
authors of such deeds were allowed, and still are al- 

lowed, to be Christians ; a Christian without real ha-| 
mt which consists in placing one’s self not above, | 


at below the rest of mankind in our ownfeyes. 


51 






One of these early heralds of reformation—and mucb 
as belief has been reformed, practiee has as much need 
of reformation as ever—had formed the mind of Puzco, 
which stood out in a marked manner from that of his 
fellow serfs. But the se st was dead, and Puzeco had 


votes od to coarse notions of the ideas implanted in him 
xy Father John. THe ines " wever, one thing—that 
accident alone made Kaieles any way his superior. 





The page, far more a nused than irritated at the idea 
f having a rival who could never afflict him with any 
even of the character, pursued his 
way, musing | towards the ca mp of King 
St. Lacislas, not forgetting, however, to make inquit 


most varue 


, ne wenf, 


as 


ies relative to the position of the Kumaues, ia search of 
whom he had been despatched by his master. 
Bat he arrived exhausted with fatigue at the camp 


il lone been in bed, and without 
t. He had learned nothing 
absolutely nothing, except that a pea 
aot had a soul, and eves, and wishes, and even a heart 
for love, which in those days was, in reality, a discovery, 
When about midday he rode forth, in all his gorgeous 
finery, to attend on St. Ladislas, he had forgotten even 
in for the brilliant eavaleade of knights, and their 
more humble footmen, were about to march against 
the rebel horde, whieh had been denounced as having 
attacked Varadein. The King rode his favourite Zug, 
so famous in Hungarian legend; and the cohort around 
him was all that the most warlike heart could have 
desired. On they sped, eager to meet the foe, sends 
luge scouts out every now aud then in search of any 
signs of the enemy. 

They found none for sometime. At last, however, 
after some hours’ march, a horseman eame with the in» 
the Kumanes had assaulted and taken 
Great Varadein, and were engaged in pillaging and 
devastat: place. 

« Sire,’ Karolus, addressing the monarch, 
‘will you all faithful page to hurry on?’ His 

iffianced bride is in Varadein, and he fears the ferocity 
if the rebels.’’ 

“Take a fitting escort, handsome page, 
Ladislas, witha smile, and “ haste on. 
not be long behind.”’ 

Karolus Kumbor needed not twice telling, and in 
half-an-hour he was in sieht of the town which eot- 
tined the object of a long-cherished passion—the Klara 

had been selected as his bride when both were 


f the King, who h 


disturbing the monarch’s res 


by his journey, 


tellige » th 


Lilt 


if 


ig the 
cri “il 
Ow your 


’’ said St. 
Thy master will 


children, As usual in such cases, the mutual passion 
i is li rf & ) sir ye as if their affection h been 
checked; and they were foreed to create a romantic 


mystery where If was not required, to suit their love 
tothe height of the songs and ballads of the day, which 
never venturedto suppose feelings approved of on all 
sides worthy of chronicling. But such is the inevi- 
table fate of the romaucist ; his task.is never an agree- 
able one, for the taste of mankind is not, unhappily, 
to be pleased by simple narratives of gentle and happy 


affection. 


The scouts of the rebels were sharply on the look 


out, and at once warned their comrades of the eo 
of Karolus Kumbor and his band of 
The pillagers stopped not to contest their plunder, 
but hurried away with all they could carry, leaving the 
palace of the bishop in flames. 


gallant 








‘When Karolus drew rein in the square, he found the 
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prince-priest surrounded by a crowd, who were endea- 
vouring in vain to comfort him. 

“My child! my child!” he cried, in a tone of pas- 
sionate grief; “ give me back my child.” 

“Where is Klara?” asked Karolus, without dis- 
mounting. 

A hundred voices replied that the palace had been 
fired in the confusion of the attack ; and when succour 
came, a party of young Kumanes, headed by one of their 
chiefs, had rode away, the commander bearing the 
young girl on the horse beside him. 

The Page of St. Ladislas calmly took council with 
all who could inform him, despite the poignant grief 
he experienced, and then, the road taken by the ravish- 
ers being indicated, he galloped away, with but five 
followers, on the track of the Kumanes. The road they 
had taken, one rude and rugged enough, was that of 
Transylvania, and led to that country through a series 
of ravines, woody tracks, and mountain passes, which 
could easily be defended against a large force. But 
Karolus cared not for danger. He was in the times 
of chivalry; and had the lovely girl been any other than 
his beloved, he would have been bound to do the same. 
He rode hard and fast for two hours, at the expiration 
of which time his horse began to give evident signs of 
being completely worn out; and then only he remarked, 
that such had been his precipitation that a single com- 
panion alone remained with him. At the same mo- 
ment, a peasant, driving a mule, came forth from a 
thicket, and prepared to follow the track to Varadein. 
Karolus at once questioned him, and found that, about 
an hour before, he had concealed himself to escape a 
rude band of horsemen, who bore along with them a 
girl on one of their steeds, filling the air with her 
shrieks and groans. 

The young man, who knew that his horse could go 
no further, and who feared nothing save the demand 
for a rich ransom, at once dismounted, and let his good 
Zug graze alongside the steed of his friend. Then, 
having got some provisions from tie peasant, they re- 
freshed themselves, and tried to snatch a few hours of 
rest. It was about midnight when they awoke; and 
both at once remounted, and pursued their journey. 
For a couple of hours they again advanced on their 
way, until they found themselves at the foot of the 
Cserhalom, or hill of oaks, and near a low chain of 
steep and rugged hills, where lay concealed a band of 
runaway and revolted serfs, who revenged their former 
slavery by pillaging and waylaying all the nobles they 
happened to meet. 

The two young men at once perceived the light of 
a fire, amidst a grove of trees. Both dismounted, drew 
their sabres, and commenced climbing the hill. They 
observed dead silence, and were fully aware that they 
Were advancing to a perilous and unequal encounter. 
But they hesitated not. Scarcely had they entered the 

ve when they heard voices. 

“J tell you,” cried one, “ you may get ransom for 
whom you will; I mean to have this girl. She is pretty 
and tempting, and my own prize.” 

“That remains to be scen, Csisco,’’ replied another, 
“for my part I shall have my share of the gold. If 
she be the bishop’s daughter, the old Pope will give a 
good ransom for her.’ 

’ “Brigand!” thundered Karolus, “nor girl, nor 
ransom! I am here, Klara,’’ 


= 








And then the two men sprang upon the astounded 
half-dozen of Kumanes, laid two low by one stroke, and, 
encouraged by the sight of Klara, stretched at the foot 
of a tree, and bound with thongs, they attacked the 
others with desperate energy. Karolus and his com- 
pauion were good swordsmen. ‘They knew well the 
use of the weapons they wielded. ‘Their adversaries, 
though less tutored, were vigorous and energetic men. 
The conflict was frightful. These six men hacked and 
hewed at each other, as they would have treated the 
trunk of an old tree. The Hungarian knights stood 
close together, and, having some defensive armour, 
had an advantage over the Kumanes. Presently, one 
of these fell. The other three pressed the Magyars 
rudely; and soon the thick respiration, the groans 
of men, the clang of swords, were alone heard. At 
the end of half-an-hour, Karolus Kumbor staggered 
against a tree, and looked around him. 


His comrade was dead, as were three of the Kamanes, © 
while both he and the three others were so desperately ‘ 
wounded as to leave little prospect of their recovery. 
In fact, the young man had received so many, and such " 
terrible wounds, that he felt himself dying. Kara, he 
saw, was gone, and then he fell insensible. 


Some three weeks later, though to Karolus it ap- 
peared only a few seconds, he, for the first time, opened 
his eyes with any sense of what was going on around 
him. He gazed almost vacantly on the locality he 
occupied. He was in a dark mountain cave, of small 
dimensions, but lying on a bed which was soft and 
pleasant, and which he at once felt was covered with 
fresh linen. Opposite to him was a deep cavity, that 
served as a fireplace, near which sat an old woman, 
who was, however, neither hideous nor repulsive. She 
was a decent, respectable-looking person, clean, and 
engaged in preparing some savoury mess. 


The knight was dreadfully puzzled. He was too 
weak to speak or move, almost too weak to think, and 


he closed his eyes not to fatigue his senses. At this 
instant, the old woman moved towards him. 
“Tle sleeps still,” she muttered. “I fear me his 


lethargy will never cease.” 

“Jt has ceased,’’ he said, in a low, measured, but 
clear tone. 

The old woman clasped her hands, gazed curiously 
at the sick man, and then disappeared, to return next 
instant accompanied by another person. This was 
Klara, paler, thinner, than she was wont, and with an 
air of gravity he had never seen on her; but still Klara. 
She had in her hand a beverage that she had been 
absent preparing. 

“You must not speak, Karolus,’’ said she, gently; 
“you must not utter one word. Be assured you are 
safe, and in generous hands. Both I and you have 
been saved by a miracle. Do not speak, Karolus. I 
will give you this drink; and then sleep again, for one 
refreshing slumber will do you more good than all your 
long lethargy.” 

A look from the sick man was easily understood by 
the young girl, and she told him how long he had bees 
insensible, 

“But not another word—go to sleep; now that you | 
are free from your terrible accesses, we can move you 
from this cave.” 

We, thought the young man; who is we? But the 
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t he had taken was a sedative, and in a few; 
minutes he again slept. 
When he once more awoke, he was in the neat, clean 
room of a mountain hut, with the view of a wood-| 
ted window, and flowers, and trees. ‘The sun was | 
shining brightly, and nature seemed to smile upon him. 
Fever and suffering were gone for the moment, but 
deep lassitude remained. Klara soon rejoined him, 
and the old woman brought in a breakfast that awakened 





the young man to a sense of life. He was permitted 
to eat and drink but sparingly, and was told of a long | 
and weary convalescence as certain. He asked where | 
he was; but Klara bid him not speak too much, when- | 
ever this question came to his lips. | 
Some days passed, and the wounded man, whose 
arms, head, body, and even legs, had been gashed, 
could rise from his bed with assistance. But he could 
not walk, and Klara would then sit near him and talk. | 
She studiously, however, avoided any topic which could 
arouse his feelings, or give him any emotion, however | 
slight. Sometimes, when he dozed, she would absent | 
herself, and return with a colour which spoke of along 
course in the mountains. | 
At the end of two months, the page of St. Ladislas 
could just walk, and no more; but it was already clear 
that nothing would soon remain of his wounds but the 
scars, one of which, on his forehead, by no means les- 
sened his beauty, simply because it spoke of courage 
and bravery. | 
“Klara,” said he to the young girl one day, in a 
ave tone, “where an I? I have been treated long 
enough as a child.” 

“ You are with the Free Corps, as they call themselves, 
of the Hill of, Oaks,” replied Klara, with some con- 
fusion. 

“And they know who I am?’’ asked the young) 
noble, hurriedly. 
“They do.” 

“ And they have allowed me to be saved!” he con- | 
tinued, in amazement, “and you too! What is the 
meaning of all this?” 

“ Their new chief, one Puzco 

“Puzco,’’ cried Karolus, in a perfect tempest of | 
passion, that made him fall back, almost fainting, in his | 
chair. 

Klara looked at him, perfectly astounded. 

“ Puzco is all that is generous and good,” she said, | 
warmly. ‘It was he released me from my bonds ; it 
was he who bore you, bleeding and insensible, to this 
hut and the cavern, where he commands a body of 
revolted peasants. I thought him audacious enough 
when first I came, for he spoke slightly of the nobles ; 
but in two months he has convinced me that there is 
nothing noble but the heart, and that a man may be 
great and good, though born a serf. His rude, but 


eloquent language has made me see how unjust, how 
- 





”? 





t, we are to men who are our equals in all but 
luck and fortune. Oh! Karolus, if you had 
heard him every day, as I have, expounding the rights 
of the poor and the oppressed, you, too, would have 
become a rebel.” 
“As you have—rebel to your race, and rebel to your 
love—for you return the affection of this brigand.”’ 
Klara looked at him as if she thought him mad. So 
great was the influence of prejudice and education, that 











—thougha daily witness tothe devotion, to the wrapped 
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earnestness, to the eager wish to please Puzco—she 
never had supposed it possible he could raise his eyes 
to her in love. 

“The vile slave told me so himself,” said Karolus, 
hotly, and in a loud voice. 

“ And the brigand chief repeats it,’’ continued Pazeo, 
entering the room. ‘‘ Count Karolus, you speak loudly. 
I have no reason to hide my deep, devoted, ho 
love. Had it any foundation in hope, I should not 
speak thus freely. I know the difference between us, 
a serf and a noble! How could any woman, however 
good, hesitate between us? The serf has his honest 
heart and his love—no more; the noble—hear, I avow it 
—has, too, his honest heart and his love; but he has 
rank, and wealth, and power, and blood. Count Karolus, 
I did not save you to rob you of your bride. I saved 
you for her sake, and to restore youto her. Once 
wholly recovered, you are both free; and all I ask is, 
that vou, too, may own that I am a man.” 

“And a noble,” cried Karolus, bitterly. “I deny 
it not. Pardon me, Puzco; I have not been just. There 
is my hand.’’ 

“Count,’’ said Puzco, taking his hand with an in- 
credulous smile, “this is too condescending.’’ 

“Puzco,”’ replied the page of St. Ladislas, slowly, 
for he was faint with excitement, “ask me not more 
than I can give. I own your noble heart, your 
generous soul, I recognise your conduct as kind and 
manly. I give you my esteem, I cannot command my 
affections.” 

Klara spoke not a word. She had not recovered 
from the deep emotion she had experienced when Puzco 
owned his affection. To her his rude and earnest 
passion was new. She had been brought up with 
Kerolus, aud taught to consider him her future husband ; 
and as he was handsome, good, and young, she had exe 
perienced warm affection for him. Unrequited passion 


‘|}was to her a novelty, and she pondered how love 


could at the same time cause such pleasure and such 
pain. The illness and suffering of Count Kumbor had 


jawakened the womanly affections of her heart most 


energetically ; but the mental tortures of Puzco were 
viewed with more pity than even the physical ones of 
Karolus. She glided away from the now tolerably 


-|amicable interview of the rivals, to think over what she 


had heard, and to reflect on the audacity of the peasant 
who had dared to love her. 

The young page slowly recovered, and, as his body 
gained strength and elasticity, his mind recovered its 
tone. He had long and earnest discussions with Puzco, 
which opened a new world unto hin—that of poverty, 
obscurity, and oppression, and its manifold miseries and 
sufferings. He learned to know that serfs and peasants 
can feel and think; and he stood amazed at his own 
knowledge. It is only the incredible ignorance and 
pride of man, untempered by real Christianity, which 
can explain the long continuance of feudalism, tyranny, 
and despotism. ‘There was in those days no educa- 
tion of the mind or heart, in reality. War and love 
were the only occupations of men; and when men can 
only fight and make love, they are little apt to reflect. 
Karolus, Puzco, and Klara, would often find them 
selves, at eventide, conversing together familiarly on the 
one engrossing topic; and when, at the end of four 
months, Karolus felt himself able to move, it was almost 
with regret that he thought of quitting the outlaw. 
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As he recovered, Klara fell back. The intense ex- 
citement attendant on his early illness was over; her 
mind, which had been unnaturally stretched, felt lassi- 
tude and fatigue, and she had a vague terror of return- 
ing to the regular life of towns, when she had roved so 
much at liberty in the mountains. While his men con- 
tinued their avocations, Puzco took his guests to all his 
mountain haunts. 
for some time, but only completely joined them when 
elected their chief. He now was resolved to remain 
where he was. He grew grave as the time for de- 
parture came; but not a word or look betrayed his 
intense suffering. Still the page of St. Ladislas could 
detect it, and he pitied his rival from his soul. 

It was the eve of the day fixed for the parting. 
Count Karolus and Klara were to be escorted to the 
edge of the woods which surrounded the mountains, 
and there a rude litter was to transport them to 
Varadein. 

The Count had remained long silent. 
pale and careworn, but strove to be lively. 


Puzeo was 
Klara was 


packing up a small box of things, which she took away | 


in remembrance of their sojourn in the outlaw’s cave || affection, which will be the pleasant dream of my future 


and hills. Her tears fell fast and thick, and the Count 


saw them. 


He had been an ally of the outlaws | 





* Puzco !’’ said he, suddenly, speaking with a gravity | 
which was above his years. “You saved my life, the | 
honour of my affianced bride; for four mouths you| 
have devoted yourself to us, and to-morrow we go, 
having done nothing in return.” 

“Count!” exclaimed Puzco, “ you will not insult me 
by talking of recompense.” 

“T shall, Puzco,” continued the Count; “nay, look | 
not angry. There is but one recompense which I 
can give you, but one you would accept, and that is 


Klara. I shall go alone to-morrow.” 
“No!” cried Puzco, who was crimson with shame, 





while tears filled his eves, “ generous and noble young 
man, Would to God the earth were possessed | 
by many such as you; it would be little matter who 
weré nobles, who serfs : men would be what God made | 
them—brothers. But I cannot accept your sacrifice. | 
Wed your affianced bride ; and all Puzco asks 

Klara stood pale and trembling beside them, without 
speaking. 

“T knew,” said Karolus, gently. Where is the heart 
of Klara? It will speak. But she is a good and pure 

and will tell the truth.” 

Puzco looked sadly towards the young girl. 

“Oh Karolus,”’ she cried, sobbing, “how can you 
ever forgive me!” 

“T forgive you, my beloved, I forgive you with all 
my heart. You will always be my dear and sweet 
sister. We have been children together, and we were 
brought up to believe that we must love. We did. 
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But Providence threw in the way one whom you were 
not told to love; and nature spoke. You love Puzco, 
without ceasing to love me. This proves that you 
felt sisterly affection here, and that true passion bad 
not touched your heart. Look not down; be not 
ashamed; weep not. I shall be happy, Klara. Iam 
doing a good action; and God never yet let one go 
unrewarded. I should do a cruel and selfish one to 
wed you. Go, tell him the truth ; be not ashamed, he 
is worthy of your affection. The man who, with a 
hated rival, and a beloved mistress in his power, 
for four months treated the one as a brother, the other 
as a sister, is nobler than a diadem could make him.”’ 

And in those savage days how rare an act ! 

Klara stood with downcast eyes, burning cheeks, and 
scalding tears dropping on her hands. Puzco was like 
a statue. He had never dreamed of a return, and he 
did not believe it. 

“Count! Count!” he cried, “spare her. She 
dares not say, from gratitude to me, that she despises 
me ; but it is youn———” 

“Klara, by the memory of our gentle and placed 


years, I adjure you to speak.” 

Klara raised her head, wiped away her tears, and 
spoke. 

“TJ will do anything to please you, Karolus. Would 
to God you were my brother, for I ask nothing more 
in this world than to be your sister, and his wife.”’ 

The outlaw staggered to her, and received her in a 
long, wild, and passionate embrace. 

Karolus left them next day, after witnessing their 
union by a priest of Kerles ; but his absence was only 
for a few days. He came back in furious haste. St, 
Ladislas had a desperate conflict at hand, which might 
cost him his throne ; and he offered Puzco, whose story 
Karolus had frankly told, the command of a regiment 
to be raised by himself among the discontented peasan- 
try. Puzco accepted; and at the end of the war he 


| and all the surviving ‘members of his band became 


nobles by right, while Puzco received honours without 
end. He became a great landowner, and never to the 
day of his death forgot his tenants. He could not 
change his age, but he made his peasants contented 
and happy. 

Karolus married, as much to prove his resignation, 
and to force Klara to be happy, as anything else; but 
he made a lucky choice. His Wife proved a proud 
jewel in his coronct, and Klara became a Sister in 
reality. The two families were deeply attached, and the 
parents lived to see them united by the marriages of 
several sons and daughters. Their descendants are 
now living ; and the males, who have alive in them the 
tradition of their great ancestor Puzco, fought to a man 
in the late struggle for Hungarian independence, 
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LITERARY 


Popular History of British Sea-Weeds. By the Rev. 
D. LANDSBOROUGH, London: Reeve, Benham, and 
Reeve. 

Iw noticing formerly the series of illustrated works on 
natural history—of which this volume forms one—we omii- 
ted it, and it has fallen out of sight since. We regrot this 
eireumstance, beeause it is one of the best in the series; 
and on a part of natural history more neglected than any 
other. Sea-weeds are the most neglected of created things 
by those who look for beauty in natural objects. The weeds 
of ocean are even more despised than those of earth. They 
are cast sometimes on our shores in the wrecked heapa, 
twisted from their native rocks, to be scattered on an inhos- | 
pitable shore, and dragged over our fields to swell our har- | 
vests, ‘They are then, and for that purpose, more valuable | 
than the guano of Peru. The eoast-side farmer knows their 
value well ; and so also does the owner of land overlooking 
the sea, In some quarters of tha Scottish coast the right | 
to take sea-weed from the shore is deemed highly pre- 
cious, and the limits of each farmer's finding are carefully 
marked. At one period sea-weed formed an article 
of commerce in the Western Isles, and nearly over 
all parts of the Scottish coast where lalour was. 
cheap; but many years since the Legislature with- 
drew its protection from this branch of native indus- 
try, and the manufacture of kelp became unprofit- 
able. Mr. Landsborough, the author of this volume, is a 
minister of the Free Church, residing at Saltcoats, on the 
coast of Ayr, and in the Frith of Clyde. He is well known 
as an enthusiastic student of natural history ; and a former 
work of his, entitled ‘‘ Excursions in the Isle of Arran,’’ 
taking a more comprehensive field than the present volume, 
is a popular book, especially in the district where the Island 


an, lying in theestuary of the Clyde, is bestknown. We Fe i.” ben 
of Arran, lying in theestuary of the Clyde, is best known . | a the specific name implies. Ray says that it is dredged out of 


| Falmouth harbour to manure the land in Cornwall. And Mr. 
| W. Thompson informs us that it is dredged in Bantry Bay for the 
}same purpose. From Professor John Fleming we learn that it 


like Mr. Landsborough’ s style of teaching in books. Le makes 
his students agreeable wherever they go by many interesting 
narratives, and he converts them ali at the end toa good | 
and proper use, taking care that this end shall never be los’ 

sight of from the beginning. We have seldom taet a more 

agreeable work than he has produced on the humble but | 
useful British sea weeds. He believes that kelp might yet be | 
produced with some advantage amongst the Western Islands, | 
if the makers would make a wise and scientific selection of 
material. The trade at one time brought £120,000) 
annually into these islands, and might still produce a | 
large sum amongst a destitute population, for the sale | 
of iodine is increasing, and the demand is likely to ex- 
haust any supply that can be obtained. Who knows er] 
that we may yet see the products of the deep cultivated 
with some such care as is bestowed by high farmers on 
those of the land? We copy Mr. Landsborough’s account 
of a very common, and, as we were wont to think, a very 
excellent sea weed, that formed a capital preface to break- 
fast, when pulled from the roots of those great rocks that 
rise like a wall to the Northern Ocean, when the storms 
were stilled, and the clear green water rippled over the field 
of dulse, with each tiny wave giving its leaves a freshness 
greatly valued by the epieure of sea weeds, who makes the 
giant reeks at epee his table aud his ebair, aud the ocean 
his purveyor :— 
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“TIin.—/(Ou Rocks, aad of/her Alga. Fery common. Aaunal 


or biennial. Winter end spring.) W. Palmata, Greville »—Ia- 
stead of giving any farther description of this plant, it is saff- 


|| cient to say that it is dudse, and every child who hae been brought 
up on the sea-shore is able to peint it out to the new-fledged 


Alewologist. There is no sea-weed more generally regarded as 
an article of food than dulse. By the Highlanders it is ealled 
duillisg, which we learn, on high authority, is a word compounded 
of two Gaelic words, duille, a leaf, and wisge, water, i.e. the 

of the water. From wisgé is derived the werd whisky; and wi 
the addition of baugh, life, we have the usqguebaugh of the Irish 
(aqua vite), ¢Ae water of fe. With how mach more propriety 
might it be ealled ¢he water of death! Ina some parts of Ireland 
the dulse is called di//iskt, which means still the leaf of the 
water, for est means water; hence we have so many rivers iu 
Scotland called Esk, such as North Esk, and South Esk-—i.e. 
North-water, South-water. The Highlanders and Irish, as we 
have already stated, were much in the habit, before tobacco be- 
came so rife, of washing dulse in fresh water, drying it in the sun, 
rolling it up, and then chewing it as they now do tobacco. How 


‘| mueh better had it been for them had they stuck to the use of the 


less nauseous, less filthy, less hurtful,dulse. Indeed, insteadof being 
hurtful, it is thought wholesome, and not unpleasant, especially when 
itis eaten fresh from the sea, asis the casein the lowlands. Dr. 


'| Greville mentions that it is the true aceharine Fucus of the Fee- 
‘|landers. According to Lightfoot, it is used medicinally in the 


Isle of Skye, to promote perspiration in fevers. In the islands 
of the Archipelago, it is a favourite ingredient in ragoudg, to 
which it imparts a red colour, besides rendering them of a thicker 
and richer consistence. The dried weed, like many other 
Algae, when infused in water, exhales an odour resembling that 
of violets ; and Dr, Patrick Neill mentions that it comm 

that flavour to vegetables with which it is mixed.” 


We quote next the account of a very different article— 
the Melobesia Polymorpha—that has been, and may still be 
used for building purposes, and dwells— 


“ On Submarine Rocks and in quiet Bays.—We have dredged it 
in Lamlash Bay, where there are extensive beds of it, at the 
depth of several fathoms. Similar beds are found at Rothesay, 
and in Lochfine. It is very hard, and very diversified in form, 


is so abundant in Orkney as to warrant the conclusion that it 
might be advantageously employed for agricultural purposes, and 
for building, especially as limestone is scarce in Orkney, and gene- 
rally of bad quality. Dr. Walker, in his essay, says:—‘* Of 
the Cathedral of Icolmkill (Lona), the cement is so strong that it is 
easier to break the stones than to force them asunder. I¢ is of 
lime that has been calcined from sea-shells, and formed iute a 
very gross mortar, with coarse gravel in a large proportion, and 
a great quantity of the fragments of while coral, which abounds 
upon the shores of the island. The colour of this coralline is 
generally white, where it lies bleached on the shore, but when 


|| newly dredged in Lamlash Bay it is of a reddish purple. At sat 
|| I was disappointed when the dredge eame fall of this Millepore. 


I soon learned, however, to hail its appearance ; for on examining 
it carefully, handful by handful, I found many precious things 
intermingled with the coral. One of these was Lima tinera, 
which, like those persons who built the eathedral of Icolmkill, 
employs much of this coral in forming its habitation.’” 


The uses of the ocean's diversified treasures may be great 
as they are varied, for the subject is yet almost free from 
the inquiries of science; only we know that God mado 
nothing in vain. 

In our days, when sanatory reform is the great question, 
and a supply of pure water a pressing want, the story of 
those steady reformers, the Alga, must be at least appro- 
priate. 
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“One reason, no doubt, why these plants are not more gene- 
rally studied, is that they are so minute that their beauty cannot 
be seen by the unaided eye. Even in the case of those whose fila- 
ments may be some fect in length, and which cannot fail to be 
seen, as they grow in masses of considerable breadth, the fila- 
ments are so densely crowded, that instead of being regarded as 
plants, they are looked upon as some green impurity, which, in 

goes under the general name of s/aak. -When a small 
portion, however, of this despised slaak is taken and laid 
on tale, and examined by the aid of a microscope, or even 
a hand-lens, the person who thus beholds it will be filled with asto- 
nishment ; he will see that what he regarded as shapeless filth 
is of exquisite workmanship, and worthy of the hand by which 
it was made; and he may learn that what he thought worse 
than useless, instead of polluting the waters, is one great cause 
of their purity and wholesomeness ; so that without these Algw, 
the waters would soon become so putrid and poisonous as to 
spread malaria over wide districts of country, and lay them 
desolate.” 

Mr. Landsborough tells us that the Algw not merely pre- 
vents disease but also shelters life, and that millions or 
myriads who have most probably a happy existence—though 
the curse of the world is found amongst them, for they 
fight sadly and devour each other—live amongst the tiny 


branches of the Algez. 

We copy next the account cf an extremely pretty weed 
—one of the finest in the class, with a bard name, cer- 
tainly—but everything else connected with it is beautiful 


and soft in the extreme :— 

The specimens I got at Ballantrae were as fine as any I had 
ever seen. They filled a little fountain of water, on a hill-side, 
near the sea-shore. When brought out in handfuls from the 
little spring well, they were truly loathsome, or at least they 
would have been so to a person unacquainted with them, for they 
greatly resembled frog-spawn. I knew well, however, what a 
prize I had got ; and with the fine specimens they formed, many 
friends were supplied. The filaments were about six inches in 
length, and the specimens shaded with tints of various colours. 
When spread on paper, the beautiful beading of the filaments can 
be seen by the naked eye, but it appears still more exquisitely 
beautiful when a lens is applied. They are so gelatinous that 
in general they must’ be allowed to dry on the paper before any 
pressure isapplied. Early in April this Batrachosperm makes its 
appearance as a light green down on stones, or sometimes on grass, 
floating from the edge of the pool. At a more advanced period 
it becomes detached, and continues for a time to grow in a free 
state. 

“There must be something peculiar in the water in which it 
grows, for year after year it continues to be found in the same 
little well, though not got in similar-looking wells for many 
miles around. I have tried to transplant it into other pools, 
but without success.” 

Science will yet bring all the stores of nature into the 
warehoures of industry, and many of these plants may 
be found to possess properties equivalent to the fibrous 
vegetation of earth. 

This volume, like all the series, is brought out in an 
expensive style. The coloured plates are extremely beau- 
tiful. The volumes of this serics form most appropriate 
and useful books for the young. 





The Voice of a Year; or, Recollections of 1848 ; with 
other Poems, by William M‘Comb, author of the “ Dirge 
of O’Neill,”’ “The School of the Sabbath,’’*&c, London : 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ; Edinburgh: Johnstone & 
Hunter ; Dublin : J, Robertson ; Belfast : W. M‘Comb. 


Mr. M‘Comb is favourably known to the literary public 
as the author ofa considerable number of fugitive pieces 
of poetry, composed on a variety of interesting occasions ; 
and of one or two more extended and elaborate poems, 
which deservedly commanded a large share of popularity. 
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which the anthor has happily collected in the present 
beautiful volume, we have observed many a specimen of fine 
sentiment animating an equally fine form of expression. 
It is indeed only when these ingredients—lofty sentiment 
and lovely language—are brought together as by a crea- 
tive hand, that poetry “ becomes ” what it ought to be, “a 
living soul.’” Among sundry examples possessing scarce- 
ly inferior claims, we would direct the reader’s attention 
to the “ Songs of the Sun, Moon, and Stars,” as realising 
much of the gift of poetic life, and as highly creditable to 
the taste and talent of the author. There is, moreover, 
in these songs the charm ofa soft, sweet melody, which 
reminds one of the enchanting far-away echoes of the bugle 
amid our glorious mountain scenery, or, perhaps, better 
still, at the charming Lakes of Killarney. Let the reader 
judge by a few stanzas taken at random from the “ Song 
of the Sun.’ 
“TI visit the bowers when the opening flowers 
Their early oblation pay, 
And their incense sweet in the morning greet, 
Ascending with fragrancy. 
“Far down in the vale, where the primrose pale 
Her beauties to me unfold, 
In her dewy eye I sparkling lie, 
Like a drop of living gold. 


“In my fields of light the eagle’s flight 
On rushing pinion I see, 
When his dark bright eye, in its brilliancy, 
Presumes to look on me. 
“In the balmy hour, when the gentle shower, 
Reflects my shining face, 
I softly diffuse, in the rainbow’s hues, 
The covenant sign of grace. 
“In the ocean’s wave, my image I lave, 
As the proud ship ‘sails away, 
And I hear the song of the mariner throng— 
The song of the sunny day.” 


Gems of almost equal brilliancy on every hand invite 
our commendation. But we must pass on to notice “ The 
Voice of a Year,” the opening poem, which, in many re- 
spects, possesses merit of a higher order. Faithfully as 
well as poetically has the author chronicled the leading 
events which followed each other in rapid and thrilling 
succession during the year 1848. What materials did 
that awful year furnish to the historian, the poet, the phi- 
losopher ! and some of the richest ofthese materials are 
presented in the poem before us, in masterly combination. 
The swell of the fine Spenserian stanza, which has been 
selected for this composition, is well fitted to afferl 
“ scope and verge enough ” for the breathings of the spirit 
of civil and religious liberty. We take leave of the poem 
by strongly recommending it, and presenting the following 
lines :— 

“Kings are a broken reed to lean upon, 

And armies to a king a rope of sand ; 
He rules secure who rules by love alone, 

Rejoicing more to succour than command. 

What were two hundred thousand guards at hand 
To Louis Philippe, in a perilous hour ? 

So many dreaded bayonets to withstand— 


So many lessons of mismanaged power, 
Which Gallia taught her King in abdication’s hour. 
“Victoria !—England’s Queen !—thy stable throne, 
Unshaken stands ’midst Revolution’s throes ; 
Thy people’s hearts beat true to the alone, 
While Britain, neath thy sceptre finds repose ; 
A nation’s honour in thy bosom glows, 
And England’s liberties are safe with b 
Triumphant Queen !—thine empi knows 








In the former cl ass of compositions, a great proportion of 


A setting sun—thy subjects all are 
Where’er thy glorious flag floats over land or sea!” 
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LITERARY 


The History of the Puritans in England. By Professor 
Stowell, of Rotherham College, United States. Lon- 
don and Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson. 

WE hear now yearly more of the Puritans in proportion | 
as the Laudites appear under the title of Puseyites or | 

Tractarians. Apathy and indifferentism is shaken, fer-| 

ments, and the dead mass moves and separates. The 

rocess has been going slowly on sinces the time of Wes- | 
ley, Whitefield, and Wilberforce, in England ; and 
it began at nearly the same period in Scotland. Pre-| 
rious to that time a crust of chilly cold ice had crept over’ 
society, incorporating nearly all the upper classes in its | 
substance, and leaving little warmth of Puritan feeling— _| 
until one plunged a good depth into society, amongst its| 
peasant classes, who read still, as their text-books on re- | 
ligious topics; Baxter and Bunyan in England, and_| 

Boston and Willison in Scotland—with, in the for-| 

mer, “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” for historical informa- 

tion; and, in the latter, “The Cloud of Witnesses.” | 

That state and its time have passed away. The memory 

of the Puritans has revived; and, although we know not 
that the American poet was literally correct who 


wrote 
“The pilgrim’s spirit hath not fled, 
It walks in noon’s broad light, 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead 
With the holy stars by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the May-flower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more ;” 
Although we know not that he is literally correct as to 
the pilgrim’s spirit, yet we do know that where it has 
once lived there it will return again, if it has fled for a 
time. Be aes 
Professor Sewell’s work seems written in a judicious 
and moderate spirit. The book is remarkably cheap—as 
are all Mr. Nelson’s publications—and it is thus well cal- 
culated to make better known than they have yet been the 
origin of the New England States, and the spirit of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 














The Episodes of Insect Life. Second Series. London : 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 
THE readers of this magazine will remember that we 
have scarcely ever mentioned any work in terms of greater 





admiration of the text, the plates, the colouring, and all 
the departments connected with the publication, than 
*« Episodes of Insect Life,” first series. The second volume 
we have not yet read, but in richness of style, and the 
beauty of the illustrations, it forms a suitable companion 
to the first. 


| 


‘ 
' 





Scripture Natural History. By the Rev. J. Young, A.M. 
London : Thomas Dean and Son. 


A well designed work, for the use of the yonng, with 
tolerable illustrations to hardly tolerable prose, and not 
quite 80 good rhymes, put in very glaring binding. Young 
people will like the pictures, of which there are many, 





Canada as it is. Dublin : John Robertson. 
THIS is a judicious epitome of information regarding 
Canada, that may be useful to intending emigrants next 
spring, as it has been to those who have preceded them in 


ae for wel‘pbserve that it has reached o third 
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Chapters on the Shorter Catechism. One vol. Edinburgh : 
Paton & Ritehie. 

As we prefer for the young the-narrative form of in- 
struction, so we must approve of the scheme adopted by 
the author in this volume, of interweaving with the 
doctrines evolved in the shorter catechism _ illustra- 
tive statements, not forming so much a series of tales, 
'as the continuous history of one or two households, very 
‘like the occurrences that may be met in domestic life. 
Instruction of this nature can only be effective if the 
‘narratives be of a perfectly natural description. 

The old may seek excitement in harrowing and unna- 
tural histories ; in grotesque and exaggerated characters, 
|and in cireumstances or contingencies never likely to occur 
to any human being ; but the young will never take in- 
'struction from statements not in accordance with their 
‘ownexperience. With these views we are greatly pleased, 
both with the design and the performance of this volume, 
| which is calculated to lighten the Shorter Catechism to _ 
| the young. 








Watts’ Catechism of Scripture History. Edinburgh : 
Johnston and Hunter. 
We have a warm feeling to Watts’ Catechism. In 
‘an abridged form it was our first instructor in history of 
‘any kind ; and we remember to have considered the pages 
of our small 24mo a perfect mine of information, and to 
have been much concerned about Abraham, Isaac, and 
all the other ancient worthies ; but the most interesting 
points were still in the New Testament history, which the 
| able logician, whose mind was now in the schools of the 
most learned, weighing the highest sciences, and next 
down with us little folks in the nursery and at the fire- 
side, teaching us all to love Jesus, had brought out pro- 
minently. Few similar works have undergone more 
abridgements than Watts’ Catechism, The present edi- 
tion is the full work ; and an introduction by the Rev. W. 
K. Tweedie, of Edinburgh, is appended. We think that 





ies : .- % 
this catechism has been losing its old place amongst works 


of instruction, and we do not think that the young gain 
much by that change. 

The Scottish Christian Journal, Grant and Taylor, 

Edinburgh. 

We have received the first volume of this periodical, 
The contents are varied and interesting, and extremely 
well adapted to answer the design contemplated in the 
prospectus. While the majority of the articles are devoted 
to the elevation and improvement of the masses in our 
Christian communities, there are some that may be 


_ perused with profit by the theologian in his study, The 


periodical is conducted with exquisite taste, sound judg- 
ment, and intelligent piety. 





By William Leask. London : 
J, Snow. | 
THE author of this little volume—which is chiefly 
intended for young persons, but is profitable to the oldest 
—is the minister of an Independent Church at Ken- 
nington, London, who has written many similar and 
excellent works, of which we baye read none without 
being constrained to admire the spirit that pervades them. 
Mr. Leask brings up the affhirs of time to the Bible 
judgment-seat, tries them by its standard, and seeks an 
infusion into these of its spirit. He does not, therefore, 
5 = 


Views from Calvary, 
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- ranks of the middle classes; and we found him with 





58 
neglect eternity in attending to time; bat imitates strictly | 
the inspired teachers who dealt with both together ; and 
appear to have regarded time as the introduction to 
immortality —the crysallis state through which men must 
pass. Those authors who treat the great doctrines of re- 
ligion, and omit their bearings on the interests of time, 
either from a fear of man, or a sentimental and sublimated 
feeling of contempt for the subject—nothing better than 
either affectation or asceticism—seek in one way to be 
wiser than is written ; and, in a constructive sense, may 
be held guilty of the sin mentioned in Revelations xxii. 
19, Mr. Leask is not one of these writers. A single 
passage will show the character of his work :— 

_“ The patriot, whose love of religious liberty is inspired at the 
cross, feels that he is co-operating with the great design of the 
gospel, when he puts forth efforts to break every yoke, and to let 
the oppressed go free. Righteousness exalteth a nation. Na- 
tions are to be blessed in Christ as weil as individuals, The 


liberty with which the Son makes a man free, makes him anxious 
that every slave-fetter may be broken throughout the world.” 





Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms used in Architecture, 
Civil and Naval, §&c. London: John Weale. 

Parts I. and IL. of this work which we have seen lead 
us to infer that the compiler isa modest man. He might 
have called his book, if he is to finish it as it has been 
commenced, by a more ambitious name, without giving 
critics ground to blame him. The explanations afforded 
to the various terms used in building operations for the 
land and the waters—in mining, and in the several de- 
partments of mechanics—are fuller and more complete 
than the term “dictionary” leads us to expect ; but buyers 
never quarrel with more than they bargain for, or are pro- 
mised. We have not only written explanations, but, for 
a small book, a profuse number of engraved illustrations, 
that, to non-professional men, are valuable. The profes- 
sion best know their value to them ; but the work, so far 
as complete, deserves to be successful. 





King Arthur. Second Edition. By Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton. London: Henry Colburn. 

We know not that, on the second edition of this 
celebrated poem, we should say more than record its 
appearance. The poem has been criticised in almost 
every quarter, and its occasional political references 
render it more likely to have unfair treatment amongst 
some partics. On the whole, the first edition was 
well received by the press, and the public pronounced 
more decidedly on its merits. In the latter statement 
we refer not to the sale of the work, with which we 
are unacquainted, but to the opinions we have heard 
rathet than those we have read regarding its merits. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s works have attained a 
wide class of readers. We remember once, in a long 
drive in Ireland, to have been recommended to pull 
up at the house of a friend’s friend to rest the beast 
that probably would be wearied as we reached the 

It was one of those spots certainly where 
man and horse might willingly, for an hour, rest and 
be thankful—a very pretty cottage in one of those 
nooks of rare beauty that are to be found frequently 
in Ireland. The owner belonged to the prosperous 


a friend, and “the New Timon” in his hand. The 
Ifish gentlemen were greatly pleased with the book, 
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as much puzzled to know how it had got so soon into 
such an out-of-the-way corner, without a bookséller’s 
shop within twenty miles. King Arthur, we have no 
doubt, is obtaining a similar circulation, and so a 
second edition has been required. 


o ” 


Faces in the Fire. London: Warwick & Co. 


A similar book to “Christmas Shadows,” written 
in a good spirit, and well written; with some 
good illustrations. 

The principal person is a young literary man, 
not well to do in the world, who lives by translating 
cheap, and grumbles :— 


“Master Edward was apt, as we have already discovered, to 
get disconsolate and mopish, and careless of himself; and not 
over-careful about offending others ; and to rail against society — 
and perhaps he had some cause, poor fellow—and to fancy he was 
persecuted, sadly ; and all these things, as Miss Clara used to 
say—and Miss Clara ought to know, I think—were very. bad 
qualities, especially in an author. Poor fellow, he looked wora 
and jaded, as if he had been up all night, as, in truth, he had; 
and as he sat moodily over his desk, transcribing from a book 
beside him—for he was engaged just then, in ‘ doing into Eng. 
lish’ a novel from the French, for a pittance something less thas 
a day labourer would have considered bad pay; bis thouglits, 
‘though they were necessarily, and constantly, upon the book be- 
‘fore him, were far away—far among the green hills of where 
was once his home. 

“* Ave, he murmured, as he stopped a moment from his task, 
‘T little thought, when my poor mother died, that it would come 
to this; to toil all night, and half the previous day, for a mere 
meal, It can’t last. I’m getting thoroughly disgusted. Sume- 
thing must be done. If I had only just sufficient to let me be 
at ease a month, only a month, I think I conld write something 
that would stir up the cold blood of “The Row,” and shew the 
pnblic what I am. It rots one’s energics, this constant seri 
bling; and, after all, brings no adequate reward.’” 


Ile quarrels with his landlady, but loves the 
daughter, and would be pleased with the mother, if 
he were not due her money. To obtain the means 
of paying her he calls on Short & Strongbow, ex- 
tensive publishers. He sees Mr, Short, and thus 
tells his story :— 








“«To ask you for employment” 
“«Tm -sorryl can offer you none at present. Good morn. 
ing, sir,” said Mr. Short; and us Edward turned, heartsiek, 
away, and made a bow— 

“Stop, stop,” said Mr. Short, with a sort of spasm in his 
neck; ‘don’t be in such a hurry, man. What can you do? 
Have you anything with you? Where have you appeared? 
Do you write for any newspaper or periodical? Who emplop 
you now ?” 

“The last question’ Edward answered first, and named an 
scnre publisher of cheap translations, and produced his la 
finished manuscript. 

“Ah? 

“ And then there was a long pause. 

“* Brought up at college?’ asked Mr. Short, at last, ab 

“No, sir; till my father’s death I studied with a tutor’ 

Sega f 

“ And then there was another pause, not quite so lo 
Edward felt his heart beat audibly, and could not, for the 
him, repress a sigh. ‘i 

“At this Mr. Short looked up, and gazed intently on 
young man’s face for several seconds. At last he spoke—~ 

“* Mother dead, too?’ he inquired. 

“* Yes, sir.’ 

“* How long since ?” 

“* About eight months.’ 

“ * Poor ?” 

“* Yes, sir; very. 

“Ah! Father a bankrupt, I 


P stra 
“«No, sir,” answered Edward, the tgars starting to r, 





and puzzled regarding its author; and we were nearly 





|‘ my father was a country gentleman;who died adden! 
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deed, before he had chosen a profession for iis son. His wealth 
died with him.’ 

«* And he hadn't insured his life, of course?’ said Mr. Short. 

“« Unfortunately not, sir,” answered Edward. 

«*Like the world, sir; like the world! Your father, Mr. 
Cutbush,’ said the publisher, ‘was a very imprudent man—a 
cery imprudent man, or he wouldn't have left his son without a 
profession. Ah! Mother didu’t long survive him, I suppose ? 

“No, sir,’ answered Edward ; ‘not above a year.’ 

“«Umph !’ mused Mr. Short ; ‘and you think to get a living 
by your pen, do you! Bad trade, sir; bad trade!” 

«“« Well, sir,’ said Edward, sadly, ‘ I mean to try.’ 

“And then, for a little while, the two sat silent, gazing on 
each other; the elder with a fixed and steady stare, as if his 
thoughts were tracing his companion’s past history ; aud the | 
youth, with stolen, furtive glances, as though he were afraid | 
to break the spell of the old man’s thoughts; and every time he 
caught his eye, he blushed and sought the ground. 

“ At last Mr. Short rose; and going to a book-case, took out 
a folded paper. 

“¢There,’ said he, ‘try your hand at that. Bring it here in 
a week—say this day week—and I'll see what I can do. No! 
thanks—the task’s not easy. I've devoted too much time to you | 
already. James,’ and he touched a bell at his right hand, and | 
a youth entered from an inner room ; ‘take this gentlemen’s ad- 
dress,” handing him the card Elward had seat up at first. ‘Good 
morning, sir.’” 
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}* journey’ into the road, ‘there's two hundred an’ fifty busses 
runs up and down this here ill six times a day; and the con- 
ductors on this here road is rayther proud, and doesu't care about 
dirtyin’ their shiny shoes and gloves; and so, if I only gets a 
penny now and then, it soon mounts up.’ 

“* Well, I should never have thought it,’ said Edward. 

“<Tt’s teue though, sir; you only ax the man atop o’ Vother 
ill, sir, he'll say the same, i'll warrant.” 

Going home, he got into a quarrel while endea- 
vouring to help a weak boy, had his pocket picked, 
was seized by the police, confined for a night, 
rescued by his landlady; fell into fever, was nursed 
iby Clara, his landlady’s daughter, had a bene- 
volent doctor, a humourist; got slowly better; fell 
into another fever of love for Clara, as was natural, 
won her heart, pleased the doctor, and the land. 
lady, and Mr. Short; wrote for a magazine, aud 
completed a volume; succeeded in everything; 
married Clara, aud was happy. The bye-play is 
excellent, and the subordinate characters get all 
married and happy in the end, 

The following scene, as artisies say, is true to 
nature ;— 


“ And passing over a handsome pier where handsome lalics 





Mr. Short’s remarks corresponds with his name; | 


but they are good and useful, while they cheer the || , . gh a 
| opposite, where rows of young trees are growing which will one 


young author :— || 

“The walk to his employer’s house was a less mechanical per- | 
formance than usual that morning ; and after delivering his ‘copy, | 
as it is called, and receiving its price in shillings and sixpences— 
it was’nt a very heavy parcel, you might have put it into your | 
waistccat pocket—as Edward did, indeed, with ease.” 





The author went to walk in the country, fell inte || 
a day dream, and had a conversation wth a navvy, | 
whom he envied, because he earued two pounds five | | 
shillings weekly. 


“ And there they were, that pair, conversing; like, and yet | 
unlike, Like, for they were both men of about the same age and | 
height ; but there the resemblance ended. For Edward was tall, 
dark, and thoughtful, with black hair hanging in rich clustering 
masses round his face; thin almost to attenuation, and of deli- | 
cate proportions ; a broad, ample forehead, small neck, and hands 
like a lady’s: Bob Rayner, on the contrary, was tall and fui, iT 
with short, curly light hair, and arms and chest like a giant’s; and | 
as he laboured with the heavy pick-axe, it came down with such | 
force as sent the earth from beneath it withacrash. And there | 
was upon his face the brown of labour; and on his hands the | 
marks of toil; and on his forehead and his chest the bloom of 
rude and raddy health. 

“ * And so,” said Edward, in continuation of their conversa- 
tion, which was broken every minute by the fall of earth, 
Which necessarily obliged him to follow the labourer in the de- 
scent, ‘ you're quite contented with your lot, are you P” 

“* Well, mister,’ answered Bob. ‘ I don’t complain. 
got little to complain of as has health and stvength.’ 

“* And about how much do you earn a-week at this kind of | 
labour ?” 

“* Well, about two pun five.’ 

“*Two pounds five! what, regularly, all the year round?” 

“<Yes, pretty reg'lar, at this sort of work, ‘The railroads is 
® spreading all over the coiftry; and ’tisn’t every chap as ean 
stand the work ; and so we as can is seldom a wanting any.’ 

“ Edward actually envied the lalourer. 

“*It must be a poor, hard kind of life’ said Edward. 

“*There’s good money to be made at it, though, sir,’ answered 





A man’s | 


the money. 


are sitting reading books, and a band is playing, and through a 
handsome street, aud round a cresceut, and through a street 


lay furm a grove, lined on each side by houses built in the moek 
Elizabethan style—with red brick porticoes, and red brick odd. 


/ 8h iped litile gable ends, and curiously formed windows, and 
|| strange-looking tiles on the roofs, surmounted by antique twisted 


chimneys—that look so new that you'd think they were scenes 
in a play rather than modern Christian houses, The pair aseend 
a grave'ly hill, where the grass is almost worn away with the 
Goustaut tramp of feet, and on top of which is an old windmill 
turned into an observatory, where, in the galleries, people sit and 
drink, aud faucy they enjoy the country, and enies a tavera-—— 
galleries all round too—and, calling for the waiter, whe obsequi- 
ously attends and hands them a soiled bill of fare, they sit dowa 


|| and order dinner, which they enjoy immensely. 


“<T say, Phil, says Mer. James, taking the initiative, ‘ite ao 
use staylog here ; suppose we walk to Cobber.’ 

“* Just the very thing, my boy,’ replies his friend. 

“* Waiter!’ 

“« Yes, sir—coming, sir, that ubiquitous individual exe?aims ; 
and in about fve minutes, during which he has served two 
dinners, and taken the money for one more, and pocketed the 
perquisites, he does come. 

“* What's to pay 2?” asks Phil. 

“*Tet me see, sir,’ says the waiter, putting on his caleulating 
face ; ‘two dinners, sir, three ; cheese, sir? Three and four— 
iwo stouts, one brandy—cigars, sir? No cigurs; four and 


seven, sir.’ 


“Upon which, Phil magnasimously throws down two half 


crown pieces, and tells the waiter to kee» the change. 


“*Thank ye, sir,” said the obsequious man in white, pocketing 
*Good day, gentlemen.’ 

“* That's the ticket,’ exclaims Jem; ‘and, now for Cobber.’ 
“They descend the bill, and take the path to the right, and 


are s00n Upon their way.” 


These two volumes are quite as good as any 


other Christmas books we have seen. 





Christmas Shadows, Loudon; T, B, Newby, 
We have few Christmas books this season. The 


the man, running out, to another omnibus. 
“*Good money,’ said Edward ; ‘not much, I should imagine.’ 
“* About ten bob a-day, sir.’ 
“* About what ?’ 
ate a ten shillin’s a-day.’ 
= ! enid Edward, putting his hand into bis 
- oa eee g pocket 


‘’Shadows”’ is the largest we have seen. Iiisa 
neat voluine, got up in the style of Mr. Dickens's 
works, aud well written, but it is published anepy- 
mously. The illustrations are good and mumereous. 
The story is one of the times, The heroisa 
shirt-maker. His victims are the needlewomen and 








** Why, sir, you see,’ replied the man, returoing from another 


his clerk. The tale opens with a niorning’s work 
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by Cranch, the shirt-dealer. It is bad work, for he 
scolds all his workers, and is very severe on his poor 
clerk, whom he has for twelve and six. At night 
Cranch goes to balance his books, takes a strong 
glass of something, good or bad as people think— 
most people, when sober, saying bad—and falls 
asleep at a warm coal fire. 

He dreams, and the dream is the gist of the 
book. Falling into a deep and troubled sleep, he 
dreams that he wakens in eternity. <A spirit takes 
him first to see the evil he has done; and next, the 
condition of his own daughters after his death. 
The passages in the world of spirits contain re- 
markably powerful writing; while the events con- 
vert Cranch, and make him a worthy man ever 
after. 

Cranch, in his spiritual state, overhears the fol- 
lowing conversation in a house where his youngest 
daughter is lying dead. She died from want and 
over-embroidering :— 





“© You're a sensible woman,’ said the man, addressing him- 
self to the last speaker ; ‘God bless you, Mrs. Tripe; whyl’ve got | 
an uncle — ninety-four years of age, last May—who’s invested all 





his money in cemetery shares; he’s got fifty in the Metropolitan, 
Universal, and Every-man-his-own-undertaker Cemetery, Just out | 
of London—-four monuments, and twenty three tombstones in 
it already ; witliout counting a little tablet on the wall, on the 
right hand side, just as you enter. It would do you good to 
see him, ona fine Sunday afternoon, sittin’ down, a countin’ the 
funerals, as they enter the gate, and looking as happy as a— 
a bird of paradise, ma'am.’ 

“Miss Tripe was about making some observation, but was 





prevented by the old woman, who, addressing herself to the man, | 
said, with severity, 

***T don’t know, sir, whether you know you're intruding or | 
not ; but I must say, your room would be much better than your | 
company.’ ” 


| 
Miss Tripe is a person of superstitious mind, and | 


holds some old Saxon notions :— 1 


“¢Missis Pilligrip—Missis Pilligrip,’ shouted Miss Tripe’s 
voice, at that moment, from below stairs. 
“*Does any one want me?’ asked the old woman, going to 

the door. 
“Only me,’ replied Miss Tripe. | 
“¢ What do you want, then ?’ she inquired, half pettishily. 
“¢Nothin’ partikiler, I only wants to tell you there was a) 
couple of windin’ sheets in the candle, last night.’ 
“<«Well, what of that 2’ 
“¢ And a dog, a howlin’ like winkin,’ all night long, at the 
top of the court, which accounts for the—’ ” 


The conversion causes Mr. Cranch to give his 
needlewomen coffee in the morning, and to ask his | 
clerk to ten. Tuff at tea is dull and nervous :— 


*“ She is a tiresome little creature, isn’t she, Taff?’ said Cranch, 
good humouredly ; but I suppose you must submit to her.’ 

“*T am certain Mr. Tuff won't get his tea in peace, if he 
does,’ said Kate; ‘besides I am sure he would have sat by me.’ 

“<There ; you hear that, sir?’ said Mrs. Cranch, laughing ; ‘1 
must advise you to take care of yourself.’ 

“Tuff looked very embarrassed, and, after saying something 
very upintelligibly, in reply, he deposited his hat (which, for some 
reason or other, best known to himself, he had bronght with him), 
under the sofa, and then timidly took his seat at the table. 

“*Do you prefer cream or milk, sir?’ inquired Mrs. Cranch, 
who presided.” 

Even the increase of his salary, from twelve shil- 
lings znd sixpence by the week to £120 per annum, 
makes Tuff nervous :— 





“ As Tuff did not know what to say, he did as most people 
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generally do when they are in that predicament, that is, he gazed 


very intently at the fire. 

“*T must tell you in a whisper; indeed I must!’ she ex- 
«laimed, as soon as she had gained her father’s consent ; ‘ so that 
you must hold your face down a little lower, or else I can’t reach 
your ear.’ 

“Taff inclined his head—a very little sufficed-—bat still kept 
his eyes fixed on the fire, as though his very existence depended 
on his uot losing sight of it fora moment. He, however, quickly 
drew them away, when Rose, after making a passage with her 
hands from her mouth to his ear, had whispered a very few 
words. 

“ * No—no—Miss ;’ he gasped ; ‘ you’ve made a little mistake 
— indeed you have !—you're only joking with me; I knew you 
are, Miss!’ 

“* Have I made any mistake, father ? cried Rose, clapping 
her hands with joy. ‘ Didn’t you say you meant to give him one 
hundred and twenty pounds a-year ?” 

“That is my intention, replied Cranch, benignly. 

“ «Why I'm not worth it, said Tuff, turning red and white, 
by turns; ‘ I’m not worth half that.’ ” 


The result is, that everybody is happy. Cranch 
pays more for stitching and sewing ; Tuff marries ; 
and they all prosper. The book will be popular. 


The Nile Boat; Glimpses of the Land of Equpt. By 
 W.H. Bartlett. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 


| Tus volume will be the most popular work on Egypt 
that we yet have amongst the class who furnish drawing- 
rooms with handsome books. Mr. Bartlett's name.is suffi- 
cient to give it a large circulation. No better works on the 
East have appeared than the ‘* Walks about Jerusalem,’’ 
and ‘‘ Forty Days in the Desert.’’ 

The plates form the most attractive charm to many in 
Mr. Bartlett's books; but the text is always written in a 
i style that weuld support the author's fame if he stood by 
‘the pen alone, and never used the pencil, 
| The present volume contains seventeen woodcuts, and 
| thirty-five exquisite engravings, of Egyptian scenery. 

The engravings alone would make a popular work, and 
tie narrative of it discloses nothing new regarding Egypt, 
tells in an easy flowing way the circumstances of its popu- 
lation, and the attractions of the Nile. 

The commencement of his journey in the Mediterranean 
had i's catastrophe :— 


“ The weather was at first beautiful, but on the second 
day beeame squa'ly. We passed the rude wild mountains of 
Sardinia; the wind sunk, but left a heavy swell, which kept 
me awake toa late hour in the night. Suddenly I was 

/alarmed by a loud noise on deck, much stamping, and cries 
of * Back her.’ Evidently some disastrousevent was moment- 
arily expected; but whether we were about to run down a 
fishiiny Loat, or were ourselves on the point of being crushed 
into the ovcan depths by the keel of. some monster ship of 
the line, was all uncertain. I leaped from my berth, and 
was groping across the eabin, when the crash took place. It 
seeme trifling, asthough we had but grazed another vessel, 
and | hastened up the gangway quite relieved of my alarm. 
On the deck, however, all was confusion and clamour; but 
in the midst of it the men were engaged in hastily letting 
down a boat; it was a dusky night; our ship was rolling in 
tie heavy sea, the wind was aft, and the smoke driven for- 
ward involved the look-out in obscurity, but I conld see, al- 
though with diffeulty, a brig pitebing laboriously at a short 
distance. Shouts were heard on board her ; our boat put off, 
and was soon lost to sight among the rolling billows; all 
was suspense, when the ery burst out forward, that thejbri 
was sinking. I stramed my eyes through the gloom, 
beyond the swelling ridges of water that successively traced 
their dark outlines agaist the sky, distinctly saw the masts, 
but only for a moment; in the next they liad disappeared, 
and almost at the same time, a boat, deeply ; seen 
emerging from between two guipby waves ’ for 
us. This wild scene passed as rapidly asa 
dream. The crowded boat was soon alongside, tossing dan- 
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the crew of the brig, of whom happily ail had been sav ed, 
were hauled up to the deck. ‘The first thatcame np was a boy 
of only twelve or thirtees, albeit looking, in his blue woullen 
sbirt and sailor’s trousers one of the finest little fellows I 
ever saw. Asleep in his rude cot, hie had been | astely 
snatehed from destruction, and stood scarcely awak-, aud 
quite covfounded as his novel situation, We tad struck tue 
vessel amidships, and slight as the sin ck seemed tome, had 
completely torn open her side; the crew had bare y time to 
throw themselves into tue boat, and get clear oi her, cre 
filled and went down. The darkness, our blinding sm ke, 
and the accidental going out of their lamp, whieh ocessi 
some mistake in their steer ng, Were the causes of this m 
fortune, which cast its gloom over the rest of our short vo.- 
age to Malta.” 
The steamer stopped at one great fortress in the Medi 

terranean sea, and the voyace from Malta to Alexindria 
was short aud dull :— 


‘* And now again we were safe «n board, and eliding out 
ofthe harbour. Domes and terraces, ramparts and qnays, 
flew by. The fort of St. Angelo, with its solitary sentinel, 
and the meteor flag of England waving from its battlements 
succeeded—and then again the open sea, all sparkling aid 
quivering with the warm reflected light. As we streteled 
away, the walls and towers massed into a glorious picture, 
bathed in that same rosy haze, now dying away, until all 
faded into indistinetness ; and nothing met the eye but the 
stars, sleeping in the pale azure, and the long tracis of plios- 
phorie splendour, in which the glow-worms of the deep lay 
telling of the vagrant keel that had disturved their siuu 
bers. Our voyage through this summer sea was brief anu 
prosperous. The sky grew warmer and warmer, as we 
neared the coast of Africa, tinged, as it were, witli a reflec- 
tion of the Lybian Desert—a soft purp.e hue, rather than th 
deep blue of Italy. On the fourtis day appeared a long, low, 
yellow lise of sand, scarcely visible above the azure sea, wiih 
a few distant palm trees, like black specks, and camels 
pacing slowly along the shore, announcing that we were on 
the threshold of those lands of which we have so often 
dreamed—the hope of visiting which was, perhaps, at one 
time too extravagant for a moment's indulgeuee.”’ 


Of the population of Alexaudria Mr. Bartlett re-cchoes 
the common opinion of travellers :— 


sud 


ueu 


~- 


** Sullen, repulsive-looking Copts replace the exc!usive 
old Ezyptians, their repuied ancestors. Greeks ani Jews, 
tuv, swarm as before—voth, possibly, changed a litiie for te 
worse ; nor would it, perhaps, be any great injustice to the 
mass of Levantines, or (with, of course, honvuravle execp- 
tions) to the Franks, wio make up tue sum of the popula- 
tion, even now to designate thetn as the ‘sweepings’ of thei: 
respective countries, The streets swarm with Turks, in 
splendid many-coloured robes—half-naked, brown 
Araus—glossy negroes, in loose white dresses, aud veriuii.ios 
turbans—soridid, shabby-looking Israelites, in greasy black 
—smart, jaunty, rakish Greeks—staid, lieavy-browed Arme- 
Diaus—unkempt, uuwashed Ma.tese ravamutliis — and 
Europeans of every shade of respectability, from lordly eon 
suis down to refugee quacks and swindilers, and criminals 
who bave got wiitewasued aud estab.istied anew. Here a 
Frank Jady, in the last Parisian boonet—there, Turk:s! 
women, enveloped to the eyes in shapeless black wrappers ; 
while dirty Christian monks—sallow Moslem dervisie-— 
sore-eyed beggars—naked children, covered with flies—and 
troops of wandering, half-savage dogs—with aii the ord.uary 
spectacles of Wapping and Portsmout'i—present a sinzula 
and ever-shifting kaleidoseope of the most undiguitied 
phases of Eastern and Western exisience, a perpetual car- 
uival of the motiey.”’ 


Cairo is one of the Lest appointed cities for eeclesiastical 


buildings on the earth. Mosque extension caanot be needed 
there :— 


“Among the four hundred mosques in the city, many of whicb 
are in a state of decay, other beautiful specimens may be met 
with ; bat, perhaps, the utmost perfection aud variety of this style 
of architecture seems to have been reached in the tombs, which 
are scattered without the walls on the south and east. Emerging 
from the crowded city by the Bab e Nusr, or Gate of Victory, 
the desert stretches from the very walls into the trembling haze 
of distance, and its dead and silent expanse receives an additional 
whaululness of aspect from the cemeteries which glitter and 

tuten in the burtiing sun, unshadowed by shrub or tree ; some 
With their gilt and gaily-turbaned headstones of yesterday’s erec- 
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gerously in the swell; ropes were let down, and one by one! 
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{tion; others broken and half filled ap with sand. Here, the 
| Bedouins. who love not the confinement of walls nor the society 


f civilized man 
ea} ital, crou 
‘ing their temporary camp on the surrounding sands, in the 

midst of their recumbent As you advance, the ham 
of the city, faintly ascending above its walls, dies away upon the 
high mounds of rabbish conceal the tops of its minarets; 

any kind, backed by hills of an aspect 
autiful stractares ‘rise like an exhala- 
None, even the most indifferent, 
astonishment such erections in the bare 
yet this adds not a little ta the fuuereal 
when we approach, and find 


establish themselves on their flying visits to the 
ching in the shade of ruinous monuments, and rais- 


cameis. 


(ear: 

/a id without enclosure of 
| , ..4 

j wildly Gesoiare, these | 


tion’ from the blanching waste. 


Cc yuld b shold without 
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impressiveness of the sight; but 
| how fast oblivion is gathering upon these mouldering memorials 
of former greatness, and still greater genius, we might almost 
| weep that such a fate must, and at no great distance of time, 
| befall monuments which, in lands more enlightened, would be 
| preserved as precious creations of art, which, in their peculiar 
| style, have never been surpassed.” 

jut Egypt may fall into better hands, or those who 


the 


hold it may improve be/ore Pyramids disappear, and 
the ruins of its old capitals be utterly lost. 

The visit to the site of Heliopolis furnishes one of the 
most pleasing sketches in the volume; and Heliopolis itself 
forms one of the most interesting ruins of Egypt. The 


city or its vicinity was the residence of some of the most 


listinguished of the inspired writers; and the scene in former 


ereat events. 


years of many 


“ It is a pleasant ride from Cairo to the site of Heliopolis. 
Passing through the Babe Nusr, and a long suburb, the 
road Keeps between avenues O| acacias, Along hear the edge 
of the cultivated land, whieh is watered by channels from 
the Nile, communicating with the cacal which traverses the 
city, and presenting many pretty rural scenes, In the de- 
sert on the right are one or two of the ruinous tombs strag- 
ring afar from the cemetery of Kiicbag. One of these ap- 
| pertains to the celebra‘ed Melek Adel, the brother of Saladin. 
| Before reaching the mounds of Lleliopolis, is a well of fine 
water, on the border of a girden of clirons and palms 4 in 

| the micst of these isa venerab'e old sycamore, with a hollow 
i trank, under whieh the Holy Family reposed, according to 
'triditiou, ou the flight into Egypt, and drank of the well, 
[. isin truth a very pretty spot; the citron thickets resound 
with the music of birds, and large vultures rock to and feo 
0a the trembling branches of the palms; tue knotted hollow 
trunk bears, like the old olives in rden of Gothsemanpe, 
marks of the knive: The balsam 





of immemorable pligrims. 
to Pocoke, was brought here by Cleopatra 
‘us of Jericho, bu. it 13 no longer 
met with in either place. A little beyond the village of 
Mataré-h we enter the area of Heliopolis, between the 
mounds which indicate the wall, and of crude brick which 
surreun'ed it. The ciy was small, about half-a-rnile 
squire; it was merely a collection of colleges and temples, 
but of the greatest eel brity, as the ebief seat of Egyptian 
learning. Strabo was shown the rich dwellings of the 
earne. priesis, an! the houses where EKudoxus and Plato 
retwained under their tuition. The traveller, who ap- 
proaches the site along a dead level, is surprised to find that 
Heliopolis stood formerly on an artificial elevation, overs 
looking lakes which were fed by cauals communicating with 
the Nile. Nothing remains of the splendid edifices of this 
eity but one solitary obelisk, about 62 feet bigh, seen from 
fir sing above a grove of date an acacia trees, lt bears 
the name of Osirtesen L., wiih whom Joseph is supposed to 
have been contemporary, and it ts thus one of the most 
«n-ient monuments in kyypt. ‘The base is buried several 
feet in the earth that has gradually accumulated after the 
inundation, which now enters the area described as formerly 
overlooking the surrounding level. Osirtesen L. is the first 
great name in Theban history; he reigned over Upper 
and Lower Egypt. He was the builder of the older and 
smaller part of the great temple of Karnak. It was most 
probably at Ileiopv is that Moses acquired the wisdom 
of the Egyptiavs, and where he planned the liberation of bis 
countrymen. Llere, wo, or in we viewity, Jeremiah wrote 


tree, aceording 


his ‘ Lamentations’ for their downfall. From the learned 
priests of Heliopolis, Plato, who studied bere tor several 
years, is believed to have derived the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the rewards 

puulsuiments. 


soul, and of a future state of s and 
It bas been meutioued in the deseriptioa of 
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Alexandria, that the seat of learning was transferred hence *' Kaloolah ; or Journeyings to the Djebel Kumri, Lon- 


to that city, and that the obelisks of Cleopatra (so calle.) * 
once ornamented the fallen city of Heliopolis. 

“It is singulor that this neishhourhood, the probable 
scone of the Exodus of the Israelites perseented by the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, should, in the reign of Ptolemei<, have 
afforded a refuge for certain of their descendants from the 

tion of Antiochus, King of Syria. Onius, son of the 
Bich priest of Jerusalem, took refage at Alexandria, and 
ht Piolemy to grant him permission to build a 
temple lke that of Jerusalem, and to raise up a frontier 
defence against the aggressions of his Syrian rival. The 
rmission was granted, The temple of Onion was finished, 
other small cities were grouped around it, and a ecmsider- 
able body of Jews established themselves in the vicinity of 
their ancient seat of Goshen, where they remained till a 
late period. The sito of Onion is most probably at Tel e! 
Yebod, or the ‘Mound of the Jews,’ about twelve miles 
norti:-cast of Ieliopolis.”” 

The numerous plates that illustrate the work are all beau- 
tifully executed, but some of the engravings, especially 
those of scenery, where the management of light and shade 
is so difficult and so happy when weil arranged, are of the 


first class in the art. 


We do not name particular engravings, because there is |! 


@ list of thirty-six, and all are completed with the same 
anxiety to attain excellence, and with great success in the 
effort. Nothing wili give a clearer idea of the country 
—of its ruins, of its clear and dry climate, its dirty and 
wretched people—except a real Nile boat, and that is ex- 
pensive. 

Mr. Bartlett proceeded on the Nile alone, and we regret 
that the state of his health prevented him fro:n penctrating 
into Nubia, upon the borders of which he stopped. We re- 
gard hi:n as the best illustrator of eastern manners and 
customs, The time is not distant when the White Nile 
will be traced to its source among the snow-topped moun- 
tains of Central Africa. ‘The scenery and the people 
will be alike new to Europeans, and will furnish 
a very fruitful theme for artists and narrators. When 
that day comes, we trust that the scenery of the Upper 
Nile will be no less fortunate than Egypt is in its last 
illustrator; for we decidedly consider the ‘* Nile Boat’’ one 
of the best books of the present season. We like the book 
so well, that we intend to refer to it again, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 








The Heiress in her Minority. By the Author of Bertha’s | 
Journal. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 


J don : David Bogue. 

A volume of fiction, that has not received justice from 
us, and has not been noticed so extensively’ as it deserves 
in the press. It is equal to Robinson Crasoe ; and 80 
life-like are its narratives, that the reader experiences 
some difficulty often in deciding to believe them fictitious. 


The Four Pilgrims, and other Poems. Dundee : James 
Chalmers. . 
A provincial yolume of poetry, that will bear, we think 
a larger notice. 
Panthea ; or the Spirit of Nature. By Robert Hunt. 
London : Reeves, Benham, & Reeve. 

Eight Yearsin British Guiana. London: Longman 

and Co, 

Pilgrimages to Walsingham. Westminster : 

Nichols & Son. 

Shirley. By Currer Bell, 3 vols. 

Elder & Co. 
National Evils and Practical Remedies. By J. §&. 
Buckingham. London: P, Jackson. 
A volume on the sanitary condition of large towns, 
that we intend yet to notice. 

The History of France. Vol. I. From the French of 
M. Larne Hewry. By C. Fleming. London: Simpkia 
& Co, 

Nina; a Tale of the Days of Nero and the Early 
Christians. One vol. Perth: Thomas Richardson. 


Review of the French Revolution. 1848, By Chaumier, 
2 vols. London: Reeve, Benham, & Reeve, 


Lives of the Chief Justices. By Lord Campbell. 
Londen: John Marray, 


J. B. 


London ; Smith, 


2 vols. 


Excursions in Southern Africa, By Col. Napier. 2 vols, 
London: William Shober]. 


Windings of the River of the Water of Life. By Cheever. 
London and New York: John Wiley. 


Sketches of Reform and Reformers. London and New 
York: John Wiley, 


Bishop’s Study of the Mind. London: Longman & Co, 


The Christian Philosopher Triumphing over Death. 
London: J. Snow. 





A NEW SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
10 A VERY OLD TUNE. 
BY COLIN RAE BROWN, 


A suitx for the year that’s just begun— 
A tear for the one just ended ; 

And let's hope to see, ere the new is done, 
The faults of the old amended. 


May our rulers grow wiser every day— 
Improve in their legislation, 

That soon, and in truth, we may proudly say, 
Oui’s now is a happy nation. 


A smile, &e. 
From henceforth, then, Jet us all begin 





To aid iv the march of improvement, 





For this noisy stir’s but the gathering din 
Of a mighty social movement. 
A smile, &e. 


The time is at hand when right shall be might, 
When might shall be t~ longer ; 
When knowledge no more shall eschew the light, 
Nor ignorance be the stronger. 
A smile, &e. 
A year will not do all that’s still to do; 
But let us be aye improving ; 
And the old year may far be outstripp’d by the sew, 
If we but keep the good world moving. ‘ 
Amie, &, 
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HAST THOU FORGOT THAT BEAUTEOUS NIGHT? 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF MAFFEI. 


fi have versified this liftle piece from a very exact literal 
Raphael Paravicini ; and I give the latter that the reader may be 


translation, expressly made for the purpose, by my friend, Cognt 
enabled to judge how far I have succeeded in my attempt 


w 
serve very nearly both the spirit and equivaleat words. I may just add that a competent judge, Albert Smith, after reading my ws. 
version (of which he expressed, I believe, a very flattering opision), justly and strikingly observed what a sarprising dif- 
ference there is between the genius of the two languages. In the original Italian, as he said, the piece might with strict propriety 
even be suvg inachurch ; but inthe English dress, although net a sentiment is altered or omitied, the idea of sach a thing would be 


altogether revolting. —W. H.] 
LITERAL TRANSLATION, 


Dost thou rewember that beauteous night 
In which we wake in speaking of Love? 
Oh! what a flame excited our veins! 
Oh! what a happiness filled our hearts! 


My hand pressed thine ; | 
My heart throbbed on thine ; | 

With a sigh I answered to « sigh; 
Thy lip my lip kissed. 


If the Heaven decreed 
That that beautiful night might not return, 
All my life finished 


VERSIFIED TRANSLATION. 
Hast thou forgot that beauteous night 


Hy When love divine awoke to bless ? 


Our veins with passion were alight, 
Oar hearts were fill’d with happiness # 


Fondly did my hand press thine ; 
Warm our hearts together beat, 
My sigh answered unto thine; 
Thy lip fed mine with kisses sweet. 


Had it been by Heaven ordained, 
Ne’er should return that night of bliss; 
Life had no more to me remained, 





In that lovely kiss! 


But ended in that thrilling kiss! 








HOME AND FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Europe will allow 1849 to die, and our century{!partics. Meanwhile, it is a question for those alone 


to attain middle-age in peace. The continental 
nations are not destitute of quarrels, but they are 
in abeyance. Winter is a bad campaigning tea- 
son, and the nations are worn out. But Russia is 
supposed by many only to wait spring for the pur- 
pose of enforcing her orders on Turkey, or seizing 
the Bosphorus and Constantinople. Other rumours 
bear that the quarrel has been settled. The latter 
are probably premature, and the former exaggerated 
The diplomatic differences now existing comprise 
not merely the extradition of the fugitive Hunga- 





rians and Poles, but also the state of the Danubian 
provinces, which are occupied by an army of thirty | | 
thousand Russians, while the Turks have only a}! 
small force of ten thousand men in the provinces. 
in consistence with the terms of the last treaty, 
Our Government desire, it is said, the reduc 
tion of the Russian army in the Danubian 
provinces to its treaty standard. On that ac. 
count, our fleet is still kept in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dardanelles. It is useful in that 
position only to prevent an irruption of Russians 
by water from the Euxine on Constantinople. A 
naval force could not hinder the Austrian and Rus. 
sian armies from marching on Constantinople by 
the usual route through Adrianople. It might, 
indeed, prevent them from oceupying the city of 
the Sultan, but that would form a small benofit to | 
the Turks, if their European dominions were en-| 
tirely overrun. 

The propricty of our policy can hardly be settled 
until another question, now agitating society, has 
been discussed—namely, have we anything what- |j 
ever to do with the quarrels of forcign nations | 
When that has been settled, the propriety of the 


2 








present intervention will be open to inguiry for all 


who believe that we may very properly interfere 
with the transactions of foreign states; and that 
conjunctures arise in which we must intermeddle 
for our own safety, or from motives of hu 
The present is one of those cases, although, as 
respects our Indian empire, and the danger to 
it of Russian invasion, we believe that the sys- 
tem of railways now in course of formation 
through Russia is likely to be more dangerous than 
the possession of Constantinople by that power. 
The line of railway from St. Petersburgh to Mos- 
cow will be completed, and opened probably in 1859. 
Auother line twice as long will touch the Caspiag, 
That may be open in 1835; and will allow armies 
in any number, and stores to any amount, to be 
leisurely thrown into Persia, or through Bokhara 
into Cabool or the Punjaub. Those who live in dread 
of Russian influence in Asia bad better hasten the 
construction of railways in India, which would 
treble the present strength and efficiency of the 
Indian army, 

The Danish and Slesvig Holstein quarrel is not 
yet arranged, after all the fighting that bas oceurred, 
and a friend of ours now resident in C 
anticipates that there will be more bloodshed ere 
the business is pluced on a peaceable basis, Our 
advice to the Danes and Swedes, who form kin- 
dred nations, is, that as neither of them have 


a fixed hereditary succession, they should unite 


their crowns, interests, and parliaments, and in- 
sist for a frontier up to the Elbe for united Sean- 
dinavia. The British Government, should be wise 
enough, we think, to support the uaien, ead their 
demand, France, we suppose, would take the 
same course, Many Germans would see that com- 








| 





pliance on their part would ‘be « ‘wise policy, for 
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all parties wish a strong power near Russia in 
the Baltic. 

All Ireland, and the half of England, are involved 
by a new agitation for the restoration of protection. 
The meetings are certainly very large, and this 
new country party has been hitherto successful in 
any Parliamentary contests that have occurred, 

Mr. Cobden, and some other gentlemen in the 
north of England, are playing vigorously into the 
hands of the new party, by threatening not to re. 
form the Government of the Colonies, but to take 
immediate measures for the dissolution of the 
Colonial connexion, 

They will thus gradually force into the ranks of 
their opponents a vast mass of men, who will not, 
on any account, at least on their account, quit the 
colonies, And these opponents move their men 
well:—a small fixed duty will satisfy them they 
say—five shillings, or even four, ranging up to 
eight, as they can arrange is all their asking. If 
they had been in that mood seven years since, they 
might have had five or six shillings of duty at the 
present day. Its restorationis a more difficult matter. 
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A rumour has obtained currency, during the 
1 month, that Lord John Russell is re-converted to 
this fixed duty plan, which rests, perhaps, on no 
better foundation than the circumstauce, that the 
Irish officials appear to have adopted that view— 
if we may judge, not from anything that they have 
yet done, but from the sayings of their friends. 

Another repurt pitches Lord John Russell into 
the House of Peers; makes Sir Robert Peel First 
Lord of the Treasury, and leader of the Commons, 
and establishes a coalition Government amongst 
partics who, being supposed to hold all epinions in 
common, are already coalesced. The arrangement 
would give discontented parties an opportunity of 
slipping out of their ranks, aud turning into other 
columns, 

It is stated with greater confidence that Ear] 
Grey leaves the Colonial-office, and that Mr. Fox 
Maule will take his place. 

Mr. Maule is possessed of popular manners, in- 
dustry, the desire to do well, and will not over-rate 
his abilities, so that the colonists would be pleased 








with the change. 





RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


THs great interest still continues in a depressed condition, not- 
withstanding the plethora of capital which exists, and the low 
rate of interest. Comparing the share lists of the opening with 
those of the close of the month, we find, instead of an improve- 
ment that the stock of the leading companies has declined, in some 
cases as much as three pounds per share. Of those having a down- 
ward tendency the principal are the London and North Western, the 
Midland, the North Staffordshire, the York and North Midland 
aud the York, Newcastle, and Berwick. The lines south of Lon- 
don_are slightly on the rise, as have also been the Caledonian 
and Eastern Counties. It will be some time, however, ere pub- 
lic confidence is sufficiently restored, so as to lead real investers 
to risk their money with the same freedom as they do in other 


‘kinds of joint stock property, or give the prices which the in- 
-trinsic value of many of the leading lines demand. 


The wide- 


spread resolution, however. of the shareholders, to keep their di- 
rectors in check for the futuref and to enforce a rigid economy 
in the management of their affairs, will, in due course, produce 
& reaction, and bring hack railway shares to something like their 
fair value. In the meantime, the effect of the Hudsonian blight 
is experienced by all. 

The actual business of the bygone month has been but trifling, 
being confined chiefly to special topics, or to the discussion of 
investigation reports. All that is material will be found in the 
following summary. 

Great North of England Railway.—The adjourned meeting of 


. this company was held on Friday, 23d November, at Darlington, 


to receive the report of the committee, appointed by the meet- 
ing on the preceding day to meet the directors of the York, New- 
castle and Berwick Railway, on the subject of paying the par- 
chase money for the Great North of England Railway. _ Results 
of the conference, viz. :— 

“Article 1. That three-tenths of the sum of £3,547,500 due 
to the Great North of England Railway Company, shall be pay- 
able by the delivery of debentures, falling due on the Ist July 
1853, and bearing interest at the rate of four per cent. per 


“ Article 2. That four-tenths shall be payable by debentures, 
falling due on the 1st Jan., 1855, bearing interest at the rate of 
four per cent. per annum. 

“ Article 3. That three-tenths be payable by debentures, falling 
due on-the Ist July, 1856, bearing interest at the rate of four 
per cent per annum. 


j 





embodied in a separate Act of Parliament, and the said Act shall 
convey to the shareholders of the Great North of England Rail- 
way Company, in guarantee for the payment, when due ,of the 
debentures aforementioned, all the security which the property 
of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Company can, as on this 
day, be made to confer. 

York and North Midland Railway.—A special general meeting of 
the proprietors of the company was held in York, Nov. 28. Mr. 
Thompson in the chair. The first business considered was, that part 
of the third report of the committee of investigation which related 
to the Ifull and Selby shares. The proposition of the committee 
was, that the holders of the Hull and Selby shares should have 
5 per cent. upon £8 out of the £10 called up, and that they 
should not be liable for any more calls. A resolution in favour 
of this was unanimously adopted. The part of the same report 
relative to the electric telegraph was next adopted. The next 
question was that relative to the directors. Mr. Stocks moved, 
on this point, that the recommendations of the committee on the 
subject be agreed to. An amendment was proposed to refer the 
subject to the next half-yearly meeting. The amendment was 
carried by a large majority. ‘The meeting was then adjourned 
till the 4th of February, when the fourth report will be con- 
sidered. 

A meeting of shareholders in this company was held at Man- 
chester on Friday, 7th December; Mr. R. L. Jones in the chair, 
to consider the resolution of the directors, with reference to the 
Hull and Selby purchase shares. After some conversation, 
resolution was passed, recommending that the Hull and Selby 
purchase should be completed, and that the directors should take 
the necessary steps for effecting that object. The adjourned 
special general meeting of the company, in reference tothe Hull 
and Selby purchase, was held at York, December 21st; Mr. 
Thompson in the chair. The chairman stated that they con- 
sidered that it was not desirable to complete the purchase, and 
they did not believe that one-half the amount required, £900,000 
would be paid up. An amendment was moved to the effect that 
the farther consideration of the question be deferred till the 
February meeting. The amendment was lost by a large majority, 
and the original motion was carried. 

Bolton, Blackburn, Clitheroe, and West Yorkshire Railway.— 
A special meeting of this company was held on Wednesday 28th 
November, at Blackburn. The chairman, having moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that the proposed arrangement with the East 





“ Article 4, The provisions of the preceding articles shall be!! Lancashire Company be carried into effect, an amendment wae 
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to the effect, that the proposition of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company, and also the proposal of the East Lan- 
cashire Company be referred to the consideration of a committee 
of five shareholders ; and that such committee have power to con- 
fer with deputations from both companies, and to report the re- 
sult to a special meeting to be called for the pnrpose. The 
chairman put the amendment and afterwards the resolution, and | 
the amendment was carried unanimously. 

London and South Western Railway.—A special meeting of | 
this company, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., in the chair, was held on) 
Wednesday, 28th November, at the Nine Elms Station, London, 
for the purpose of enabling the shareholders to determine upon 
the propriety of making an application to Parliament in the en- 
suing session fur an extension of time for carrying out the powers 
of the London Bridge Extension Act of 1846, the powers of 
which will expire in August, 1850, if the proper notices are not 
given to keep the powers intact. | 

Mr. Christie moved the resolution, which was seconded by | 
Mr. Snow; when Mr. Kay, in a very lengthy speech, moved | 
the following amendment :—* That it is at present inexpedient | 
to apply to Parliament for an extension of the powers of tlhe Lon- | 
don Bridge Extension Act, 1S46, it being the opinion of this | 
meeting that the capital accounts of the company should be closed 
without further delay ; the liabilities of the company ascertained 
in their next half-yearly report ; and the future energies of the di- 
rectors shuuld be entirely devoted to developing the tratlic re- 
suurces of the company on its different lines and branches, and 
to introducing and enforcing the most rigid economy in every 
department of the company’s works and affairs.” 

Mr. 8. L. Walker, of Manchester, seconded the amendment, | 
when a discussion took place, and the amendment was carried | 
by an overwhelming majority. | 

Another special general meeting of this company was held on | 
December 22, at which a committee of investigation into the | 
affairs of the company was carried. 

Great North of Scotland Railway.—The annual meeting of 
this company was held at Aberdeen, on Wednesday, 28th No- 
vember. 

The secretary read the report, which stated that the diree- 
tors came to the unanimous resolution ef recommending the | 
shareholders to proceed with the execution of the line. For! 
gradients 1 in 100, Aberdeen to Invernesss, all single line and | 
works, £650,789 ; gradients 1 in 70, all single line and works, | 
£545,024. A single railway from Kittybrewster to Keith may | 
be coustructed for £280,871, and for a double line of works, | 
with single rails, £375,334. That it is more desirable to ad: pt | 
the latter than the former, even though the line from Keith to 
Inverness be never made more than a single line, or with gra-| 
dieuts better than 1 in 70. The directors concur with Mr. | 
Cubitt in his recommendation of forming the line, in the first | 
instance, from Kittybrewster, near Aberdeen, to Keith, say at a) 
cost of £350,000; purchase of Inverury Canal, £40,000; and! 
other expenses £50,000 ; total £470,000, for a line 54 miles in| 
length, extending half the way to Inverness. The contractors | 
have agreed to take one-fourth of the whole stock of the cuin- | 
pany.” 

The balance-sheet to the 31st of August last shows that the 
receipts amounted to £71,242, and the disbursements to 492,627 | 
leaving a balance of £21,384 due to the bankers: and that | 
the company are possessed of Jand and other property sufficient | 
to meet the above balance. 

The report was agreed to, and resolutions in conformity there- 
with passed, 

Aberdeen Railway.—The annual meeting of this company was | 
held on Thursday, 29th November, at Aberdeen. The report | 
states that the line will, in a few weeks, be opened to within six | 
miles of Aberdeen, when the carriage of goods will commence on 
the uew portion of the line. ‘The accounts to the 3lst August 
show that £1,366,713 had been expended, leaving a balance 
against the company of £28,151. The report was agreed to. 

Cameron's Steam, Coal, and Swansea and Loughor Rai/way. 
—A special meeting of this company was held, on Thursday, 
29th Nov., at the alffices, Moorgate Street. Resolutions were 
unanimously passed, authorising the directors to call £4 per 
share, aud to coustruct a branch line to Lianelly, 23 miles in 
length, at a cost of £4,500 

South Staffordshire Railway.—At a special meeting of the 
company, held at Walsall, on Thursday, 29th November, a pro- 
posal to lease the line for a term of 2] years, at a rent for the 
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first year of £13,387, and £26,775 per anaum afterwards, being 
at the rate of 4 per cent. upon the capital, £669,350—was re- 
jected by 2,253 \otes against 1,509 ; majority 744. The directors 
were authorised to raise £100,000 on debentures. 

Cork, Blackrock, end Passage Railway.—The~halt-yearly 
meeting of this company was held on Thursday, 29th Nov., at 
Cork; Dr. Lyons in the chair. The report expressed a hope 
that by April next the line would be opened throughout to the 
public. The capital account showed that £66,680 had been 
received, and £61,627 expended, leaving a balance in hand of 
£5,053. The report was adopted. 

Waterford and Kilkenny Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of 
this company was held in London, Nov. 30. The liabilities of the 
company are stated to be £52,456, and the assets £15,550, 
leaving a balance against the company of £36,906. The accounts 
showed that £292,264 had been received, and £253,854 ex- 
pended, leaving a balance of £8,409. The directors were autho- 
rised to make application for powers to raise £120,000 by the 
issne of 12,000 preference shares of £10 each. 

Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Radway.—A meeting 
of shareholders in this co.apany was held at Manchester, on 
Tuesday, 4th December; Mr. W. H. Bradshaw, presiding. 
Resolutions were passed in favour of another investigation of the 
company’s finaneial position, and into the policy of the manage- 
ment. The meeting condemned the directors seeking to create 
new capital, to the amount of £500,000, before the borrowing powers 
of the company were exhausted. After various opinions had been 
expressed on the subject of the memorandum, Mr. Iubbard 
moved, “that this meeting do approve of and adopt, the terms 
contained in the memorandum of agreement read to this meeting, 
and that the directors of the company be authorised to carry the 
same into effect.” 

Mr. Salt seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

East Lancashire Railway.—An extraordinary meeting of this 
company was held on Wednesday, December 5, at Bury ; Mr. J. 
Grundy presided, and moved a resolution to the effect “that 
this meeting approve of an arrangement being entered into with 
the Bolton, Blackburn, Clitheroe, and West Yorkshire Railway 
Company, for the working of the railway and traflie of that com- 
pany, by and with the rolling stock of the Fast Lancashire Rail- 
way Company, and confirm the terms submitted to this meeting, 
of a proposed contract and agreement between the two companies ; 
and empower the airectors to enter into a binding contract and 
agreement for the purpose.” Mr. Dugcaie secouded the resolu- 
tioa, which was carried without a single dissentient. 

Regent's Canal.—The half-yearly meeting of this company 
was held in London on Wednesday, 5th December. The revenue 
account for the half-year ending 30th September last, showed 
that £23,318 10s. Sd. had been received, including £2,151 for 
towage, and £12,261 Ss. Sd. expended, including £2,971 for 
towage, leaving a profit of £11,057 Os. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company.—The 
half-yearly meeting of this company was held in Londoa, 6th 
December, to receive the report of the directors, to declare a 
dividend, to take into consideration the propriety of a testimonial 


'\to Sir John Pine, and to elect directors and auditors; Mr. James 


Matheson, M.P., in the chair, £500 was granted to the-diree- 
tors, to be appropriated in such a manner as would be most 
gratifying to the feelings of Sir John Pirie. The directors and 
auditors were re-clected, and a motion for a dividend of 4 per 
cent. for the half-year was passed amidst general applause. 
London and Blackwall Kailway.—A special meeting of this 
company was held on Monday, 17th December, at the London 
Tavern. The adoption of the first recommendation of the com- 
mittee, “ that none of the officers of this company be allowed to 
hold offices in another company, any part of the duties of which 
were to be discharged during the business hours of the company,” 
was unanimously carried. The other recommendations of the 


report were referred to the directors for their consideration and 
sanction, previons to the next half-yearly meeting. 

South Wales Railway.—The adjourned half-yearly meeting of 
this company was held on Weduesday, 19th December, at the 
Paddington station of the Great Western Railway, to receive the 
report of the deputation of shareholders appointed on the 30th 
August last. After a lengthened discussion, the report of 
directors, presented at the previous meeting, with 
of the accounts, was agreed to. The report of the 
shareholders was postponed ti) another meeting, to be 
specially for the purpose. 
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ASSURANCES, &c. 

Subjoined will be foun { the most material facts that have 
tronepired since our !nst, relutive to this great and growing 
depertment of investment. 

Covcomtat Lire Assunaxce Compasy —The third annual 
meeting of this company was recently held in Edinvursh , 
VM. & We'ker, of Bowland, in the chair. In the repor by 
the directors, it was stated that, during the year trom the 
25th of May, 1843, to the Zork of M vy, 1549, 205 new 


licies have been tseued, assuring sums to the aurount of | 


£129,938 15s.. vielding annual premiums to the amount o! 


£4,635 10s. 94. That the whole amount of assurances | 


offered to the company, from the commencement of the 


business in November, 1816, when the first poliey was | 
issued, till 25th May, 1849, is £505855 3s.; and of this 
amount, after deducting proposals r jected and assurances | 
forfeited, there was in force st the date of balance the sum !|ietting, leasing, and managing in the meantime; and 
|| Chat the trustees or trustee shall be possessed of the money 


of £353,476 9s., yielding annual preminms to the amount of 
£14,270 9s. 64. That the amount of claims whieh the com 


nv have required to meet since its establishment is | 


That the directors have made good tivest- 


To OT 15s. 3d. 


ments with that portion of the funds which was available | 
That the expenses of the institution are 
kept within the ,arrowest bounds companible with tie proper | 
Management and the extended field which the company’s | 


for the purpose. 


operations embrace. The report was agreed to unanimously, 


and, on the recommendation of the chairman, it was agreed 
that a list of the proprietors should be submitted for inspec- | 
‘tion at the principal offices in London, Edinburzh, and | 


Montreal. 

Maxcuesten Fire Assurance Company.—The half. | 
yearly general meeting of the court of propriciors of this | 
company waz held in Manchester on November 29; Mr. | 
Emund Buckley in the chair. The business of the meet. | 
‘ing divided itself into two heads, The first object was | 
to pass a new Iiw for the regulation of the company. 
The law proposed was, ‘* To authorise the board of di. 
rectors, in any case in which any of the fands of the | 
company ere for the time being myested on security of | 


any mor'gago of any lan's or uereditaments, and either | 


! 
| 


with or without power of sale, to agrce with the mortgager 
or mortgagers, or with any person or persons entitled, or 
claiming tu be entitled, to the equity of redemption ia tue 


OBITUARY NOTICES FOR DECEMBER. 


THE LATE QUEEN ADELAIDE. 


At Bentley Priory, near Stanmore, early on the morning of 
the 2d of December, her Majesty the Queen Dowager, after a 
long and afllicting illness, at the age of fifty-seven. Her Majesty 
retained her composure of mind to the last. 

The late Queen Dowager, Amelia Louisa Theresa Carolina, 
was born on the 13th of August, 1792. She was the eldest 
daughter of George Frederic Charles, Duke of Saxe Meiningen, 
one of the small sovereign states in Germany, and sister to the 
present Duke. Her mother, Louisa Elonora, was a daughter of 
the illustrious house of Hohenlohe-Langenburgh. Her sister, 
the Princess Ida, espoused the Duke of Saxe Weimar Eisanach, 
and with Prince Edward and Prince Gustave of Saxe Weimar, 
and the two Princesses of Saxe Weimar, were with her in her 
last moments. 

The early years of the Princess Adelaide were passed in tran- 
quillity at the retired court of her father. On his death, in 
1803, when she was only eleven years of age, she was left, with 
her brother and sister, to the guardianship of their mother, who | 
was also appointed to the Regency of the Duchy of Saxe Meinin- 
gen, until her son was of age to assume the reins of government 
himself. All the accomplishments befitting her high rank and 
sex were, under the judicious care of her excclient mother, 
bestowed upon her, while those sound principles of morality and 
religion, and those enduring impressions of virtue, humility, and | 
gentleness, the constant exercise of which has made her name 
illustrious for ever in.the list of England’s Queens, were early 
and carefully inculcated on her mind. Her early years were 

alternately at the ducal palace in the capital city of 
einingen, and at the Castle of Altenstein, a picturesque country 
fesidence, where the reigning family were accustomed t» spend 
the summer months. From her childish years, she was distin- | 
guished for her docility, her goodness, her urbanity, and for all 
the Virtues an! grices which most dignify and adcrn woman, 








mortgaged hereditaments, for the purchase or lease of the 
equity of redempiion in the mortzazed property, upon sue, | 
terias as the board shall think fic; or, in case of the bank, | 
raptey or insolveney (whether past or future) of the mor, ) 
2acer, OF Obver the person or persons ‘or the iime being eg, 
titled to Lue «quity of redemption mM the Inortyage property 
ues to auth risethbe board, or any person uucer I(s direction 
by virtue of or under some order for that purpose in the 
+) etukraptey or insolveney, to bid for and become the pup. 
_| clser of such p: operty, upon such terms as the board s)\ajj 
‘| chink fit, and generally to act therein as to the board shalj 
|| seem expedient, provided that the mortgaged proper’y which 
|| hall be Che su! ject of any such agreement or purchase be 
| 

| 





couveyed Lo or vested in some or oue of the trustees of the 
company, in trust for the sale or dsposal thereof 
yy the direction of the board, and with powers of 


ein ae, A ane CULLUM CUCU CO oo 


o be prodaced by such sale or disposal, and of the rents ig 
(he meantine, upon the same trusts as are in the company’s 
deed of set: lemenut declared as to the moness thereby author. ' 
seal to be invested, and the dividends, interest, or annua 
income thereot.’’ The law was unapimously agreed to and 
passed. ‘The second object of the meeting was to declan 
a dividend. The Chairman having briefly addressed the 
meeting, called upon Mr. Herbert Spring, the Secretary of 
he company, to read the report, which gave particulars of 
(he proceedings of the company for the last year, and the 
same Was unanimously received, adopted, and coufirmed, 
and ord-red to be entered on the miuures, A dividend, 
amounting to 5} per cent. for the half-year was then de 
cared, Aiter providing for the paymeat of this handsome 
dividen'!, there is an ample reserve leit of £3,613 18s. 6d, 
lie meeting then proceeded to declare bonuses of £165 per 
cent. on cotton mills, and 10 per cent. on all other risks, for 
the fast year, to all annual policy holders. This company, 
we beileve, is ‘he only one that makes return bon uses an 
_nually to the policy holders, ‘The court then passed a reso. 
iution, tendering a vote of thanks 10 the chairman, the de 
puty chairman, and the board of direetors, for their valuable 
services during tie past year, and requesting, ia testimony 
of the seose entertained by the propricto:s of the value of 
t 10se services, their acceptance of (he sum of £600, 
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sion to all who approached her were the theme of universal praise. 
The death of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, ia Novembet, 
15317, made an important ehange in the relations of the royal 
family. By that mournful event, the Regent, afterwards George 
[V., was rendered childless, and it beame a matter of grave 
policy on the part of the unmarried royal dukes to cunttact such 
matrimonial alliances as might place the future succession to the 
throne of this country on a firm basis. 

The Dake of York, although married, was without issue, and the 
four royal Dukes, Clarence (the next in succession), Kent, Cam 
bridge, and Gloucester, determined to marry. For the Duke d 
Clarence the Princess Adelaide of Saxe Meiningen was selected 
ller piety, her gentleness, and her goodness, had made hé@ 
known to the Royal Family of England; and, at the especial i» 
stance of his mother, Queen Charlotte, his Royal Highness, w 
ad been for some time separated from Mrs. Jordan, solicited 
hand of the Prineess Adelaide. His suit was successful, and’ 

preliminaries of their nnion having been settled in London, af 
at Meiningen, by plenipotentiaries on both sides—the Regett 
having signified his assent—the young German Princess, in her 
26th year, quitted her fatherland to become Duchess of* 

aud the future Queen of England. The Duke of Clarence wa 
at this time in his 54th year. Accompanied by her moft 
and attended by a numerous suite, her Serene Highness ar 

in London on the 4th of July, 1818, and took up her bee 
abode at Grillon’s Hotel, whither the Regent and the Duke 
Clarence immediately went to greet her arrival, though ti 
hour was as late as 10 o'clock at night. On the 9th of 
same month, the Princess was presented to Queen Charlott, 
and on the 18th her marriage with the Duke of Clarence Wi 
solemnised in the grand saloon at the Palace at Kew; and 
the same time the Duke of Kent was remarried to her Sef 
Highness Victoria Maria Louisa, youngest daughter of the’ 
Duke of Saxe Cobourg, and widow of the Prince of Leini 
Their marriage had takeu plaee at Cobourg, on the 20th of the 
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especially in her exalted position, Her kindness and condescen- 
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remarried in England. At these royal weddings there was 
nothing of extraordinary state or splendour, ‘The marriages 
were solemnised by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by 
the Bishop of London, and the ouly persons present were the 
members of the Royal Family, with the Lord Chancellor, the 
Earl of Liverpool (Prime Minister), and Lord Sidmouth (Home | 
Secretary), with Count Munster (Minister of State for Hanover), | 
and Baron Keenitz (Minister for Saxe Meiningen). The ceremony | 
took place at three o'clock in the afternoon. In the evening, | 
the Duke and Duchess of Clarence drove to St. James's Palace, | 
where they remained only a few days, and then proceeded, for a 
short time, to the Duke’s residence at Bushy Park. His Royal | 
Highness soon came to the resolution of spending some time on | 
the Continent, and, accompanied by the Duchess, he embarked at | 
Dover, in less than three weeks after his marriage, aud, proceed-| 
ing by way of Calais, travelled onwards to Hanover. 

At the time of the Duke's marriage, his entire annual income) 
was £21,782. Upon his marriage he received an addition of 
£6,000 a-year. On this income his Royal Highness had to) 
maintain a family of ten sons and daughters, besides keeping up | 
the establishment which lis exalted rank required. Under the) 
prudent management of his excellent consort, there were few | 
financial difficulties in the household of the Duke. After their | 
return to England, the Duke and Duchess resided chiefly at | 
Bushy Park. 

The marriage was attended with much domestic bliss, but the 
untimely death of her children not only marred her Royal Lligh- | 
ness’s happiness, but affected her health, She gave birth to two | 
daughters, the Princesses Charlotte and Elizabeth. The first | 
died immediately after being baptised, and the second survived | 
only for a few months, having been born on the 10th December, | 
1820, and died on the 21st of the following March. Her bodily | 
strength and constitution suffered also from her being prema- | 
turely confined in 1819 and 1821, and on two subsequent 
occasions. 

On the death of the Duke of York, in 1827, the Duke of 
Clarence became heir-presumptive to the throne, when his in- | 
come was raised to £40,000 a-year. ‘This addition enabled the | 
Duchess to put still more in exercise those acts of charity and| 
generous but discriminating benevolence for which her character | 
was so greatly distinguished, and which were the dearest objects 
of her heart, and the natural bent of her disposition. Her un- | 
ostentatious charities and graceful hospitality increased with the | 
increase of income. In the retirement of Bushy Park, she ap- | 
plied herself to such lady-like acts as fill up with usefulness a) 
dignified and elegant leisure. An early taste for tapestry and | 
embroidery, nourished in the quietude and seclusion of Meiningen, | 
revived, and, together with a love of music and of the arts, filled | 
up her vacant hours. She also read much; and her reading, if)! 
not profound, was extensive, while her judgment in music, and | 
even in pictures, was held in high esteem. In the comparative | 
privacy of Bashy Park, she would have been abundantly happy 
but for the feeble state of her health, which even then gave | 
warning of the premature old age that has prevented her reaching 
the ordinary limit of human existence. ° 

George IV. died on the 26th of June, 1830, when the Duke 
of Clarence succeeded to the throne, under tlhe name of Wil- 
liam IV. In the high position to which her Majesty was now 
raised as the Queen Consort of England, her conduct and 
bearing were the theme of universal praise. The accession of 
William and Adelaide to the throne was the subject of joy 
throughout the nation; and the Queen was deeply affected by the 
Gevotion and loyalty evinced by the people on that auspicious 
event, The amount of her duties and tne sphere of her influence 
were vastly enlarged, and no one could be more conscious of the 
new responsibilities which attached to her in her new position. 
In forming her household, Earl Howe was appointed her Ma- 

jesty’s lord chamberlain, the Duchess of Leeds her mistress of 
the robes, and the late Earl of Errol, who was married to the 
King’s daughter, her master of the horse. On the 14th January, 
the Whigs being then in power, Lord Howe ceased to be her 
Majesty's chamberlain, and the Farl of Denbigh was appointed his 
successor. When Sir Robert Peel became Premier in December, 
1834, Lord Errol withdrew from her Majesty’s service. Earl 
Howe resumed his former office as lord chamberlain, and the 
Earl of Denbigh became master of the horse. 

On the 9h of September, 1831, William the Fourth and 





Queen Adelaide were crowned in Westminster Abbey —more than 
© your after their accession to the throne, It was observed that 
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her Majesty never appeared to greater advantage than at that 
memorable ceremony, never displayed more of the grace and 
dignity which usually characterised her deportment than in that 
venerable cathedral where the potentates of England and their 
consorts have been invested with the outward and visible signs 
of regal power, at the commencement of every reign since the 
foundation of the monarchy. 

During the lifetime of the King, her husband, her Majesty 
took no part in politics, although often accused of exercising an 
influence which never once occurred to her. Daring the Reform 
Bill excitement, her piety aad quiet virtues did not prevent her 
from being assailed with calumny and misrepresentation. On 
the occasion of the customary address of the Bishops on his 
Majesty’s birth-day in 1532, after the King had retarned his re- 
ply, the Queen, in performing her part in the ceremonial, con- 
claded her answer with this very touching sentence :-—“ My Lords, 
I am particularly obliged to you for this declaration of attachment, 
at a period when I am most cruelly and undeservedly insulted 
and calumniated on many occasions.” But the most gross in- 
stance of those undeserved and indecent attacks upon her Majesty 
occurred at the time of the dissolution of the first Melbourne 
Ministry in 1834, when the fact was announced in the Times 
newspaper, with the addition of the words, “The Queen has done 
it all.” The article containing this memorable and unfounded 
expression was believed to have been furnished by a noble and 
learned lord, whose political conduct has not always been guided 
by that decoram and prudence which his high position demanded. 

Her Majesty’s conduct towards the children of her husband, 
by Mrs. Jordan, was always marked by kindness and affection. 
After she becaine Queen they were retained in the closest inti- 
macy with her court, and she saw with pleasure their names 
enrolled in the ranks of the peerage, as well as in beholding the 
King distributing among them all the private fortune which he 
could command. Towards the heiress to the throne, the Prin- 
cess Vicioria, she ever conducted herself with the most friendly 
feelings. She watched her progress with a maternal care, 
tenderness, pride, and love, which showed the pleasure which she 
took in her improvement. Her last act, it may be said, as 
Queen Consort, was in the command for a ball of unequalled 
magnificence, given at St. James’s Palace, on the 25th May, 1837, 
in honour of the T’rincess Victoria attaining her 18th year— 
that is, attaining that age when it became eligible for her at 
once to ascend the throne upon the demise of William [V. The 
festive entertainment was but the preliminary to the King’s 
death, for, when it took place, he was already seized with his 
last fatal illness. 

The conduct of Queen Adelaide, during the last illness of the 
King has always been regarded as an exemplary instance of . 
conjugal love and devotion. Of this the best possible proofs 
are to be found in a small volume printed for private cir- 
culation, being an account of the latter days of King William 
IV. The late Archbishop of Canterbury thus alludes to 
her conduct, so worthy of admiration, during the last illness of 
her royal consort. “Three different times,” said his grace, “ was 
I summoned to his presence the day before his dissolation. He 
received the Sacrament first; on my second summons [ read the 
Church Service to him; and the third time I appeared, the op- 
pression under which he laboured prevented him from joining 
outwardly in the service, though he appeared sensible of the con- 
solations which I read to him out of our religious service. For 
three weeks prior to his dissolution, the Queen sat by his bedside, 
performing for him every office which a sick man could require, 
and depriving herself of all manner of rest and refection. She 
underwent labours which I thought no ordinary woman cou!d 
endure. No language can do justice to her meekuess, and to the 
calmness of mind which she sought to keep up before the King, 
while sorrow was preying on her heart. Such constancy of 
affection, I think, was one of the most interesting spectacles that 
could be presented to a mind desirous of being gratified with the 
sight of human excellence.” 

His Majesty died on the 20th of June, 1837. He may be said 
to have died in her arms. 

“ His Majesty died in a gentle sleep, his head resting upon the 
Queen’s shoulder, and her Majesty’s hand supporting his breast— 
a position which the Queen had maintained about aa hour before 
her iatal loss, and, indeed, during nearly all the King’s houm cf 
sleep for tue last fortnight of his Majesty's illaess.”——Asmnaf 
Register, vol. \xxix., p. 197, Pe ee 
By parlimentary graat, her Majesty, as Queen Dowager, became 
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entit] ed to the munificent sum of £100,000 per annum, an income 
which enabled her to do much good, in accordance with her 
generous and benevolent disposition, and which could not have 
been more properly bestowed than on one who, like Queen 
Adelaide, knew how to put it to the best and most salutary use. 

On account of her weak state of health, even before the death 
of the King, she found freqnent change of residence necessary. 
Soon after her accession to the throne, her Majesty visited her 
relatives in Germany, travelling under the title of the Duchess of 
Lancaster. For « long time after the King’s death her Majesty 
suffered severely from an attack of bronchitis. This compelled 
her to go abroad, and she returned in 1539; the first visit that 
she paid upon her landing in England being to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, in Buckingham Palace. In the autumn of the same 
year she enjoyed better health than she had jor many years, and 
she visited several of the nobility at their country seats ; amougst 
others, the Earl of Denbigh, Earl Howe, and the Duke of Rut- 
land. She also visited the same year, Sir Kobert Peel, at Dray- 
ton Manor. In 184+ she paid another visit to her relatives io 
Germany. . 

In search of health she also went to Madeira and to Malta, 
both of which places her Majesty made her temporary residence. 
In the latter island she founded and endowed the beautiful church 
of Valetta. Her latter years were spent in England, and whilst 
the extent of her private benevolence was unknown, she contri- 

buted to almost every public charity, and to the funds of nearly 
all the societies engaged in the advancement of religion. It was 
her practice also to subscribe largely to all the charities in every 
place where she happened, even for a time, to reside, especialiy 
to those of the parish of St. Martin, London, in which her town 
mansion is situated, the portals of which were opened once every 
season to receive her Majesty, when very few receptions took 
place. Her Majesty never remained long in her town mansion, 
as the state of her health prevented her from ever spending much 
time in London. The latter part of her life was one long dis- 
ease. Early last summer, while resident at Bushy Park, the in- 
cipient symptoms of dropsy manifested themselves. For change 
of air and scene she repaired first to Worthing, where she re- 
mained a fortnight, and afterwards went for a short time to Tun- 
bridge Wells. After a visit, while there, from the Queen and 
Prince Albert, Queen Adelaide returned, on the 25th of June, to 
Bushy Park. On the Ist of September her Majesty and her 
bouschold removed to Bentley Priory, near Stanmore, which she 
had engaged as her winter residence, where she breathed her last. 

The directions which she left for her funeral afford additional 
proof of the exalted piety and unfeigned humility of her late 
Majesty. ‘They are also remarkable for the touching proof which 
they furnish of the respect she entertained for the memory of her 
royal husband, in desiring that her body should be borne to the 
tumb by sailors. Her dying wishes were thus expressed : “ I die 
in all humility, knowing well that we are all alike before the 
throne of God; and I request, therefore, that my mortal remains 
be conveyed to the grave without any pomp or state. They are 
to be moved to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where I request 
to have as private and quiet a funeral as possible. I particu- 
larly desire not to be laid out in state, and the funeral to take 
place in daylight, and no procession. The coflin to be carried 
by sailors to the chapel. All those of my friends and relations, 
to a limited number, whowish to attend me, todo so, my nepi.ew, 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lord Howe, and Lord Denbigh, 
the Rev. Mr. Wood, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir David Davies, 
with those of my ladies who may wish to attend. I die in peace, 
and wish to be carried to the tomb in peace, and free from the 
vanities and pomp of this world. I request not to be dissected 
or embalmed, and desire to give as little trouble as possible.” 

On the 13th of December, 1849, the remains of Queen Ade- 
laide were consigned to the tomb, in the Royal Chapel of St. 
George, at Windsor,inthe simple and unostentatious manner which 
she herself expressly desired. Ler blameless life, her many emi- 

nent virtues, and her munificent deeds of public and private charity, 
will long preserve her memory. As has been well remarked, the 
twelve years that have elapsed since the death of her royal has- 
band were passed by Queen Adelaide in the most exemplary man- 
ner. The munificent grant which she enjoyed from the nation 
has been munificently expended, not in an ostentatious splendour, 
which she declined, but in works of charity and religion that 
became well the widow of a British King, and will emwbalm her 
name with a quiet and unpretending, but lasting remembrance in 


the annals of the kings and queens of England. 


at an early age to a seminary at Rouen, but he soon 
decided a predilection for the physical sciences, and 80 8 
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LORD COLVILLE OF CULROSS. 


At his residence, 29, Portland Place, London, on the 24 
December, in his 82d year, the Right Honourable Admiral Log 


his marriage with Miss Webber. He was born in 1768, ay 
entered the navy while young. He was present in Rodney; 
action, and served at the capture of the West India Islands jp 
1794. In the expedition to Copenhagen in 1807, he commande 
L’ Hercule ; and he attained the rank of Admiral of the Whit 
in February, 1847. He succeeded his father in 1810, and wy 
one of the representative peers of Scotland, and an extra log 
of the bed-chamber to Prince Albert. ‘The deceased lord wy 
| twice married ; first, in 1790, to Elizabeth, daughter of the lat 
Francis Ford, Esq., who died in 1839; and, second, in 1841, t 
the Hon. Anne Law, third daughter of the late Lord Elle. 
borough. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
nephew, who was born in 1818. 





THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 


On the 10th of December, at Pusey, the residence of his 
brother-in-law, in Wales, the Right Hon. Henry Georg 
Hernert, third Earl of Carnarvon, in his fiftieth year. HH 
was the son of the second Earl, by the daughter of Colonel Joh 
Dyke Acland, of Killerton, Devonshire, and was born in Londog, 
on the Sth of June, 1800. When Lord Porchester, he mad 
himself known as a traveller, a poet, and a dramatist. He wa 
educated at Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford, and in 18% 
he commenced his travels. While in Italy, in 1821, he witnessed 
the revolutions which took place there in that year, which Byroa, 
in his “ Vision of Judgment,” calls “ the first year of freedoms 
second dawn.” Not long afterwards, he visited the Peninsuls; 
and, having taken an active part in favour of Don Carlos, be 
fell into the hands of the Christino party, with whom here 
mained for some time a prisoner. His lordship afterwards 
travelled through a considerable portion of Germany, and visited 
Morocco and other parts of Africa, as well as speut some tim 
in Greece. On his return to England he published his travels 
and adventures in Portugal and Gallicia. He was also th 
author of a poem entitled “The Moor,” and of at 
called “Don Pedro.” In 1830 he was elected M.P. for Wootes 
Basset, which he represented till his elevation to the Peerage, 
‘early in 1833. He distinguished himself in the House of Com 
mons on the Conservative side; and one of the speeches whic 
he delivered against the Reform Bill was considered so effectin 
by Sir R. Peel, that he declared he should be perfectly contented 
to rest the whole cause at issue upon the arguments contained 
in that single speech. But it required something more thas 
the arguments of Lord Porchester, and of Sir Robert Peel, and 
all his party combined, to arrest the progress of reform. The 
only mistake was—and this was a mistake committed by the Whig 
under Finality John—that that measure was considered the end, 
instead of the means to an end, or the beginning of the end; both 
phrases have an objectionable acceptation, the one on religions, aa 
the other on political grounds, But our meaning by the worl 
end, in this inst&nce, is the object and the necessity of @ 
Governmental progress and improvement. On the death of bis 
father, in April, 1833, he became Earl of Carnarvon, when 
was removed to the Upper House, where there was less exerci 
for those peculiar talents with which he was gifted ; and, ash 
was a high Tory, perhaps there was the less regret. He bal 
married, on the 4th of August, 1830, Henrietta Anna, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Henry Molyneux Howard, neice @ 
the late Duke of Norfolk, by whom he had a numerous iss. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, Henry Howard Molynedt, 
Viscount Porchester—now in the 17th year of his age—th 
fourth Earl of Carnarvon. 





SIR ISAMBART BRUNEL. 


At London, on the 12th December, in his 81st year, Sir Mae 
Isambart Brunel, the celebrated engineer. He was the 

son of Jean Charles Brunel, of Hacgeville, in Normandy, whet 
Sir Isambart was born, in 1769. ‘The family to which he ® 
longed have held that estate since the 12th century, and the nam 
of Brunel is found constantly mentioned in the ancient archiv® 
of the province. He was first intended for the church, aie 
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‘eal profession Was soon abandoned. His father accordingly 
prt termined that he should join the naval service; and, at the 
age he entered the navy of his country, being indebted 

for his appointment to the Mareschal de Castries, then the 
Minister of the French Marine. On one occasion he surprised 
his captain by producing a sextant and quadrant of his own 
construction, which he used for making observations. He made 
several voyages to the West Indies, and returnedto France in 
1792, when the first terrible French Revolution was at its height. 
As he entertained Royalist opinions, which he was not very 
careful to conceal, his life was more than once in danger, and, 
like many others at that time, he was forced to seek safety in 
fight. He emigrated to the United States, where he followed 
the natural bent of his genius, and adopted the profession of a 
civil engineer. He was first engaged to survey a large tract of 
land near Lake Erie. He was afterwards employed in building 
the Bowery Theatre in New York, which not many years ago was 
burnt down. He furnished plans for canas, and for various 
machines connected with a cannon foundry, then in course of 
being established in the State of New York. About the year 
1799 he had matured his plans for making ship blocks by ma- 
chinery. He had fled from a Republic to take refuge in a 
Republic ; but he achieved his greatest triumphs under a 
monarchy. Finding America not the proper field for him, he 
determined upon visiting England, and offering his services to 
the British Government. Lord Spencer, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, became his friend, and he was a frequent guest at 
Spencer House. From this time he continued to reside con- 
stantly in England. After much opposition to his plans, he 
vas employed to execute them in Portsmouth dockyard. To 
perfect his designs, and to erect the machinery, was the arduous 
labour of many years. With a true discrimination, he selected 
Mr. Henry Maudslay to assist in the execution of the work, and 
thus was laid the foundation of perhaps the most extensive engi- 
neering establishments in the kingdom. The block machinery 
was finished in 1806, and has continued ever since to supply 
our fleets with blocks of a very superior description, at a larze 
annual saving to the public. It was estimated at the time that 
the saving in the first year amounted to £24,000 per annum, and 
about two-thirds of that sum were awarded to Mr. Brunel. A 
few years afterwards he was employed by Government to erect 
saw-mills, upon a new principle, in the dockyards of Chatham 
and Woolwich. He was also the constructor of many other 
works of great public utility. But his greatest achievement was 
the Thames Tunnel, which was commenced in 1824, a company 
having been formed, and the project supported by the Duke of 
Wellington, who took, from first to last, a deep interest in the 
work. The progress of this great undertaking was stopped 
more than once by the breaking in of the river; and the ex- 
hausted finances of the company, which never extended beyond 
the command of £180,000, put a suspension to the work for 
many years. By a special Act of Parliament a loan was sanc- 
tioned—the Exchequer Loan Commissioners advanced the re- 
quisite funds—and this stupendous and magnificent work was at last 
finished, and opened to the public in 1843. Ia 1841, during 
lord Melbourne’s administration, Mr. Brunel received the 
honour of knighthood, on the recommendation of Lord Spencer, 
then Lord Althorp. He was a vice-president of the Royal 
Society, a corresponding member of the Institute of France, and 
* vice-president of the Institution of Civil Engineers—he was 
also a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He died in his 81st 
year, after along illness, which first visited him soon after the 
completion of the Thames Tunnel. He had married in 1799 
the daughter of William Kingdom, Esq., of Plymouth; and 
his widow, he has left one son, the eminent engineer, 

and two daughters—the eldest married to Mr. Hawes, Under- 
of State for the Colonies; and the youngest to the 

- Mr. Harrison, vicar of New Brentford. 





REAR-ADMIRAL SIR FRANCIS COLLIER. 


At Hong Kong, on the 28th October, of apoplexy, Rear-Ad- 
mural Sir Francis Augustus Collier, C.B., Commander-in-Chief 
¢ her Majesty's naval force in the Fast. He was the third son 

the late Vice-Admiral Sir George Collier, K.B. He entered 
the navy in 1798, under the immortal Nelsou, on board the Van- 
Fae” “nd was present, as a midshipmau, at the battle of the 


He was midshipman of the Foudroyant, at the capture of 
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the Generenx and Guillaume Tell, when he was wounded, and 
landed in Egypt. As lieutenant of the Osprey, he served on 
shore at the taking of St. Lucia and Tobago; and when in charge 
of a prize, with 15 men, he captured a privateer of one gun and 
45 men. He distinguished himself in a gallant actien with 
L’Egyptienne, French privateer of 36 guns, and subsequently 
captured Le Tremeuse, French schooner. While commanding the 
Circe, assisted by the Amaranthe and Stork, he destroyed the 
Cygne, French brig-of-war of 18 guns, and two armed schooners, 
ander the batteries of Martinique, in 1808. For this he was 
promoted to his post rank in December of that year. In 1809, 
he commanded the Star, in the operations against Martinique. 
In 1815 he was made a Companion of the Bath. In 1819 he 
was Commodore of the successful expedition against the pirates of 
the Persian Gulf, and was Commodore and Commander-in-Chief 
on the coast of Africa from 1827 to 1850, during which period 
36,000 slaves were released. He was appointed a naval aide-de- 
camp in 1832, and in 1833 was created a Knight Commander of 
the order of the Guelphs of Hanover. In 1538 he was nomi- 
nated to “a good service pension,” and appointed Commissioner 
of the Pembroke Dockyard in December, 1541. He became 
Rear-Admiral of the White in 1548. The mercantile commu- 
nity were under great obligations to Sir Francis Collier for the 
ready protection which he at all times afforded to British com- 
merce; and an address was handed to him only a few days before 
his death, thanking him for the energy displayed by him in the 
extirpation of piracy in the Chinese seas. 





SIR THOMAS GIBSON CARMICHAEL, BART. 


At Naples, on the 13th December, Sir Thomas Gibson Car- 
michael, Bart.,of Skirlingand Castle Craig, Peebleshire, and Hailes’ 
House, Edinburghshire. Le was the son of the eighth baronet, 
and was born in 1778. His grandfather was John Gibson, Esq., 
of Durie. He succeeded in 1803, on the death of his brother, 
the ninth baronet, who assumed the name of Carmichael. He 
was adeputy-lieutenant of Peebles-shire, and was twice married, 
first to Janet, daughter of the late Major-General Dundas, of 
Fingask; and secondly, in June, 1816, to the Hon. Anne 
Napier, daughter of Francis, eighth Lord Napier. He is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, now Sir Alexander Gibson Carmichael, 
born in 1812. 





PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, ESQ. 


At Malvern, on the 24th December, Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
Esq., advocate, author of the History of Scotland, Lives of 
Scottish Worthies, and other works. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. By 
his death a literary pension reverts to the Crown. The intelli- 
gence of his death reached us as our last sheets were going to 
press. We shall give a memoir of him next month. 





EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


At Argilt Hill, near Barnsley, on the 1st December, Ebenezer 
Elliott, the celebrated corn-law rhymer. He was born at Mas- 
brough, near Rotherham, in Yorkshire, on the 17th March, 1781, 
and was one of eight children. His father was a clerk in the 
iron-works at Masbrough, with a salary of £70 a-year, and, coa- 
sequently, as the poet remarked to Mr. Howitt, “a rich man in 
those days.” At school, he was an absolute dunce, and showed 
great inaptitude to learn the most ordinary lessons, particularly 
arithmetic. Of his early life little is known but what he 
himself has communicated. As a well-known, and always wel- 
come and distinguished contributor to Taif’'s Magazine, as well as 
on account of his own genius, and the distinction to whieh he 
attained as a poet, we deem it proper to give as full a memoir of 
him as we cap, and in doing so we shall avail ourselves of all | 
the contemporary notices and other materials which have come 
under our observation. 

Iu 1840, the Rev. Jacob Brettel, of Rotherham, one of 
Ebenezer Elliott’s earliest literary friends, delivered a series of 
lectures on his life and poetry, in the course of which he 
introduced the following interesting account of the poet's 
days, written by himself in the third person, as the ! 
of another. The world is always anxious to all shout 
birth, parentage, education, habits and 
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like him), he too had his ‘ Hortus Siecus.’ He does not m 
member having ever read, or liked, or thought of poetry, untj 
he heard his brother recite that passage in ‘Thomson’s Spring* 
which deseribes the polyanthus and aurieula. Fis first attempg 
at poetry was au imitation in rhyme of Thomson's Thunder storm, 
in which he describes a certain flock of sheep running away after 


deficiencies and shortcomings as a boy and as a youth, with the 
feelings and regrets arising therefrom, more truly or more acutely 
than the poet himself. Thus runs the record of his early years :— 

“Phbenezer Elliott, in childhood, bovhood, and youth, was re- 
markable for good nature, as it is called, and a sensitiveness ex- 


ceeded only by his extreme dal!ness and inability to learn any- 
thing that required the least application or intellect. His good na- | they were killed by lightning! Now this came to pass becauss 


turemade him rather a favourite in his childhood with servant-cirls, || the rhyme would have it so. His eritie-cousin Ben, the learned, 
nurses, and old women. One ofthe latter was a particular fa- lthough the bard most imploringly told him how the miracle hap. 
vourite with him— Nanny Far, who kept the (York Keelman) pub- |! pened, nevertheless exercised the eritic’s privilege, and ridiculed 
lic-house, near the Poundry, at Masbrongh, where he was born.|| him without merey. Never will he forget that infliction. Hig 
She was a walking magazine of old English prejudices and enper- || second favourite author was Shenstone, whose translations of pag. 
stitions. ‘To her he owed his fondness for ghost stories. When || sages from the classics, prefixed to his elegies, produced an effect 
he was about ten years old, he fell in love with a young girl,|!on his mind and heart which death only can obliterate. Hig 
now Mrs. Woodcock, of Munsber, near Greasbrouch, to whom if next favourite was Milton, who slowly gave way to Shakspeare, 
he never to this day spoke one word. She then lived with her|! He can trace all his literary propensities to physical causes. Hig 
father, Mr. Ridgeway, a butcher and publican, close to the bridge, || mind, he says, is altogether the mind of his own eyes. A prim 
on the Masbrough side of the river Don. Such was his senaitive-|| rose is to him a primrose, and nothing more ; for Solomon ig 
ness, that if he happened to see her as he passed, and especially |! his glory was not more delicately arrayed. [This thought wag 
if she seemed to look at him (which he now believes she never || evidently suggested by Wordsworth’s lines :— 

did), he was suddenly deprived almost of the power of moving. || “*A primrose by a river's brim, 
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He describes the effect produced on him by comparing it to that | 
produced on a greyhound, when pursued by a mastiff, which | 
strains his tail between his legs, and, instead of being urged to| 
speed by his terror, is chained by it, and compelled, as it were, 
to lift the earth at every step. [There was nothing very strik- 
ing or singular about this ‘calf-love’ of Flliett’s. It is only! 
what almost every boy, whether poetically gifted or not, fee!s towards | 
some particular fair specimen of girlhood, as he approaches the| 
boundary of his boyish years.) His unconqnerable dul!ness was | 
improved into absolute stupidity by the help he received from an | 
uncommonly clever boy, named John Ross, who did him his sums. | 
He got into the rule of three without having learned numeration, | 
addition, subtraction, and division. Old Joseph Ramsbotham, | 
seemed quite convinced—gave him up in despair; and at rule of | 
three the bard jumped all at once to decimals, where he stock. 
At this time, he was examined by his father, who discovered that 
the boy scarcely knew that two and one are three. He was then | 
put to work in the foundry, on trial whether hard labour would | 
not induce him to learn his ‘ counting,’ as arithmetic is called in 
Yorkshire. 





given him a brother, called Giles, of whom it will be said by any || at their meaning. 
for learned words, by begging Latin and Greek quotations, for 


person who knew him, that never was there a young person of 
quicker or brighter talents. ‘There was nothing which he could | 
not learn ; but the praise he received ruined him in the end. His 





A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.') 
There is not a good passage in his writing which he cannot 
trace to some real occurrence, or to some object actually before 
his eyes, or to some passage in some other author. He has the 
‘power, he says, of making the thoughts of other men breed; 
‘and he is fond of pointing out four or five passages in his poems, 
all stulen from one passage in Cowper’s Homer. When he be 
}eame apeet, he also became more and more ashamed of his 
deficiencies. He aetually tried to learn French, and could with 
‘ease get his lesson, but could never remember it an hour. Nor 
‘could he ever write correctly, until he met with Murray’s Gram: 
mar, which he learned at the wrong end, (namely, the Key,) and 
never reached the beginning. To this day, he does not tho. 
roughly know a single rule of grammar; yet, by thinking, he 
can detect any grammaticsl errors. Tf he errs, it is in the ap. 





| plication of words derived from the Latin or Greek, which, 
although he has a strong propensity to use them, he now avoids, 
|| unless they are very melodious, or harmonise with the Sayon, 
Now, it happened that nature, in her vagaries, had || and seldom without consulting his dictionary, that he may guess 


He has more than once shown his fondness 


his prefaces and notes. Bat his propensity to use fine words will 
be still better elucidated by the following anecdote :—Having 


superiority produced no envy in Ebenezer, who almost worshipped || written a sonorous poem in blank verse, on the American Revo- 


him. The only effect it produced on him was a sad sense of || lution, he wished for a learned title. 


He wished to call it 


humiliation, and a confirmed conviction that he himself was an |!‘ Liberty” so his learned cousin baptised it in Greek, by the 


ineurable dunce. The sense of his deficieacies oppressed him, 
and in private he wept bitterly. When he saw Giles seated in | 

. *,% . . . ' 
the counting-house, writing invoices, or posting the ledger; or} 


when he came dirty ont of the foundry, and sow Giles showing | 





name of ‘Eleutheria; but the bard, having found out that 
‘Eleutheria’ also signifies fire, humbled himself to Latin, ex- 
punged the Greek, and wrote in place of it, ‘ Jus Triumphans* 


He then read Johnson’s Dictionary through, and selected several 


his drawings, or reading aloud tothe circle, whose plaudits seemed || dozen words (fifty-three he believes) of six and seven syllables, 


to have no end, his resource was solitude, of which, from his 


infancy, he was fond; he wou!'d go and fly his kite, always alone, || where they would scan and read grammatically! 


| which he wrote on a slip of paper, and pasted over his verses, 


In this state 


and he was the best kite-maker of the plate ; or he would saunter | | the manuseript was sent to Whitbread, the brewer, who returned 


along the exnal bank, swimming his ships, or anchoring them be. | 
fore his fortresses—and he was a good shipbuilder—!just what a | 
thousand children would have done under similar cireumstances.) | 
His sadness increased; he could not post books; he could not | 
write invoices; he could not learn to do what almost any boy | 
could learn, namely, to do a sum in single division; yet, by this | 
time he had discovered that lie could do ‘men’s work,’ for he | 
could make a frying-pan. It ought to be observed here, that the | 
assistance he received from Jolin Ross accompanied him, like his | 
double, to every school td which his parents, in their despair, had | 
sent him, aud they had sent him to two, besides Mr. Rams. | 
botham’s. When it was found that he could not do decimals, he | 
was pat back to the rule of three, and then pronounced incurable. 
Labour, however, and the honour paid to his brother, at leneth 
made him try one effort more. He had an aunt in Masbrough, 
oue of whose sons was studying botany. He was buying, in 





monthly numbers, a book called ‘Sowerby’s English Botany,’ 

with beautiful coloured plates. They filled him with delight ; and ' 
she showed him that, by holding the plates before a pane of glass, | 
he might take exact sketches ofthem. Dunce though he was, he 
found be could draw, and, with such ease, that he almost thought 
he was 8 magician. He became a botanist, or rather a hunter 


it with a flourishing compliment; and if it is in oxistence, cer. 
tainly it isa curiosity thet a bibliographer would place in his eabi- 
net. The ‘ Vernal Wa'k,’ his first publication, was written is 
his seventeenth year. Ife afterwards improved the rough verses 
into hombast, and then printed them.’ ” 

To the readers of Taifs Magazine the name of Whbeneser 
Filiott is familiar as a household word. Besides contribu 
inany of his best pieces for years to this periodical, he furni 
to its pages, in 1840, an interesting sketch, principally 
himself, entitled, “ Random Thoughts and Reminiscences, by 
Corn-Law Rhymer :” it will he found in the number for July & 
that year. In the number for the May previous, there is is- 
serted a graphically-written prose piece from his pen, entitled, 
“Defence of Modern Poetry,” intended for the Sheffield Me 
chanics’ Institation ; bat we are not aware if it was ever delivered. 

Notwithstanding his deficiencies in arithmetic, Mr. Elliott's 
mind was peculiarly of a practical as well as of a poetical 
The placing him in the foundry at the very juvenile age @ 
which that event took place, had a most important influence os 
his after life. He early resolved to be in business for himself, 
and first commenced on his own account in the town of Rother 
ham. He did not succeed, however, and in 132], when 


years of age, he weat to Sheflield, and with « capital of 








of fowers ; but, like his cousin Ben (though not Greek-learned | 
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of borrowed money, he commenced business again, as a bar-iron Mr. Elliott's first published work was “ The Vernal Walk,” 
merchant. At this time he was married and had a young fa-}| when he was seventeen years of age. It was printed by Mr. 
mily growing up around him. After much exertion and encur- || Flower, of Cam! ridg » and in the last edition of his works, he 
ance, and the exercise of great pradenee, fortune began to fa- || says of this juvenile performance :—“ It is now printed as orgi- 
vour him. The rapid rise of prices which took place soon after | nally written. All my local a i! domestic critics mds it the bute 
his settlement in Sheffield, enabled him to sell the iron in his for ridienle, before its publication ; and it was frightfully castie 
warehouse for twice its original cost. His superior intelligence | gated, on its first appearance in print, by one of the dispensers of 
and business habits were well known; and at one time, so suc- | nablie praise and blame. Whey thea reprint it? Because it 
cessful were his operations, that, as he told Mr. Howitt, he used || endeared to me by the persecution it has suffered. The idiot of 
to sit in his chair and make his £20 a-day, without even seeing | the fam‘ly is sometimes a favourite; and Byron doggedly wrote 
the iron he sold; for it came to the wharf, and was sold again because he was told he could not write thera.” 

thence without ever coming into his warehouse, or under his | His next publication was “ Night,” of whie'r on!¥ a portion has 








dramas 


In reality, a very small portion of his life was spent in | heen republished ander the nome of the “Legend of Wharneliffe.” 
mannal labour. Asa merchant, his denlings came to be exten- |“ Love,” with «not er poem, amd aletterto Lar) Byroa, appeared 
sive, and, in the long-run, successful. Trade and literature, in | jn 1823, nine Years before his “Corn-Law Rimes” were pub- 
.spite of the common but mistaken idea, are not incompatible | }ished. Elliott’s early publications were a!l doomed to severe cen. 
with each other, and Ebenezer Elliott has furnished au example | sure, and nothing bat msel ess of h's own inuste powers 
that a successfal poet may also be an enterprising and prosperous | | could have carried hia forwerd in his poetical career, “ Night’? 
trader. | was mnie: ‘ifully abased in the Month/y Review, tien one of the 

His first warehouse, it my prove interesting to future bio- | | nrincipal oracles of literary criticisia, and the 4’fox/My Moegasina, 


. aT? 


graphers and admiréfs to know, was in Burgess Street, which is|| “The Tales of Night,” comprising “ Bothwell,” “The Exile,” 
now shown to strangers as one of the “sights” of Sheffield. ||“ Seeond Nuptials,” &e., followed, but did not succeed. Tis 
When his business had increased, he removed to Gibraltar Street. || spirit was roused by the condemnation which the critics ha! passed 


Shalesmoor. In the suburbs of Upper Thorpe he built a hand- || upon his former work; and he prefixed to his “ Tales” a most 

some villa for his private residence. Although he achieved «|| defiant prefsce in reply to the reviewers, under the name of a let. 

fortune at his business, he yet had his losses, and he was ulti- ter from “ Peter Faultiess to his brother Simo.” Southey, with 
' 


mately glad to get ont of trade with part of his gains. The|) whom he was at that tine in communication, wrote to hm the 
| 


great panic of 1837 swept away some £4000 worth of his pro- |) consolatery assurance thet * There is power m the least of these 


' 


tty. His counting-house was adorned with the figures of|| ta’es, but the higher you pitch your toae the better you succeed, 
Ajax and Achilles; and among the massive bars whieh enclosed!) Thirty vears ago they would hove male your reputation, thirty 
him, he wrote his poetry, under the shadow of Shakespeare, sud |) years hence the world will wonder that they did net do so.” They 
Raleigh, and the classic heroes of antiquity already named. | are already all Lut forgoten. The “Corn-Law Khymes” wore what 

In the article in Tait’ s Magazine for July, 1849, above referred |} first made the name of VT onezer Elliott kacwn far aad wide, aad 
to, there occurs the following passage:—“I do not remember || will preserve it in the list of Englisch poets, wen most of his 
the time when I was not dissatis%ed with the condition of society. || ea ly pubkeations, and even the “ Cora-Law Rhymes” thom 


. : ° 7. it : . . . ‘ 
Without ever envying any man his wealth or power, I have al-!) selves, are remembered on!y by theirs 
ways wondered whythe strong oppress the weak.” This fur-|| He mide desperate efforts for fame, bat none of his pieces 
nishes an index to his whole character, and was the main motive || ious to his “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” had the effect of bringing 


~~ 


of his strongest and boldest effusions of poetry. The Corn Laws || him into notice. lie even had reeonrse to satire for this pur. 
stirred the depths of his spirit, and he wrote against them ir || pose.  Araong other | ; of this kiad, he pablised a piees 
verse, with all the fervour and indignation of his earnest mind || ealled “The Giaour,” being a vele t attack on Lord Byron, 
He had been educated in the school of labour, and his views and || jutended to provoke his lordship to take some notice of him; but 
his writings partook of the sternness of his experience. His ad t is very likely that the noble poet never saw this uuamiable 
£ ‘ * : 
mitation, and his study, such as it was, of Thomson, Shenstone, || production, or that he desyised it if he did, fur the author was 
’ a? ’ 
Milton, and Shakspeare, did net, in the slightest degree, tend te || neve h red ia any way by hist 
tefioe his mind. His genins was great, but his taste wes wretched The strong vein of ,adignation, the fervent warmth of the poetry, 
In that respect no English poet was ever so deplorably deficient. || and te resolute spint for whi the Corn-L.iw Khymes” were re- 
The harshness of some of his expressions in his Corn-Law |) markable, had done bet little to give im anything were than a mere 
thymes could only be equalled by the daring boldness of his ap-|) local re; wtation; vw lea their merits came under the notice of Dr. 
s to the Deity on the subject of the bread-tax, now remove: |; Bowring, and Mr. Bulwer, now Sir Paward Bulwer Lytton, who 
« | . ’ 
from the statute book of our country. Many who were dis-|! «(rai¢ltway set themselves to mabe these wonderful emanations of 
posed to admire the beauty and fervour of his lines, were shock astrorg, vut uneu'tivated geuins, e.tensively kuows to the pablic. 
at the bad taste and seeming profanity which sometimes dis | fhe * Corn-Law Rhymes” and “The Rauter” were published 
figured the patsionate and burning emanations of Lis muse. His|j} in one volume, which was notleed in the Lefectleand Bieokwood. 
sympathy for the working-classes led him away, in the ardour of || It appears that in 1830, or ISSL Dr. Bowring Lelog om a visit 





his feelings, to the use of phrases and sentiments, which on any!) to 'T. A. Word, Esq., of Sheffeld, was shown this volume, and 
other subject he would have considered unpardonable and un- ing highly of its merits, was in(reloeed by Mr. Wardto 
necessary. There can be no doubt that he is entitled to the|) Mr. Eliott. On his way to Loudon, he visited Mr. W. Howitt, 
praise of being the pioneer to the Corn-Law League; and his}! who tien resided at Nottingham, where he met Wordsworth, to 
work being done when that active and influential combination || whom he mentioned both Elliott and his poems. When he fe- 
was formed, he took but little personal part in their proceedings, || turned to the wmetropolis, he showed the work to Datwer, whe, in 
although he still continued to aid the cause by his writings, in anonymous letter in the New Mouth’; Magazine, addressedto 
He was at all times an ardent politician, and a Radieal in the || Dr. Southey, and dated March 19, 1°91, introdaced Elliott's aame 
extreme meaning of the word. At one period he supported!) and Free Trace poetry honowrably to the literary workl. The 
Chartist views. In September, 1838, he attended a conference || nuthor was styled “a mechanie,” aod his extraordinary energy, 
in London, and in the same month he presided at a Chartist|| and cloquenes, end power, were spokea of ia high terms ; 
Meeting in Sheffield; but the oprosition of the Chartist party at |} but at this time Mr. Elliott was a prosperous merchant, and 
Anti-Corn-Law meeiings, and their violent and desperate pro-|| could in no sense be considered a meehaaic. ‘There eau 
ceedings, soon completely disyusted him, and about the begin-|| be no doubt that his being represented as belong’ ng to the 
Bing of 1840, he withdrew himself entirely from them. While || working elasses, and endowed with the quaiiies which he 
the fit was on his, however, he had beeome bail for a person of | sessed co Ligh!y, and which were so emphatically dwelt upon, 
the name of Peter Foden, who had been arrested for sedition in , was one of the main causes of bis poems bewg taken up so patro. 
August, 1839 ; and as the said Foden deemed it advisable to ab- || nisingly by such a man as Bulwer. We are not very sure ifa 
scond, Mr. Elliot had to pay for his indiscretion, in thus back- || person of talent among what is usually styled the educated classes, 
ing such a specimen of the party. The repeal of the Cora-Law || would have received from him the same high eulogiums. Ebenezer 
was his master hobby; and he got up a local society for pro- |} Elliott's cleims on the admiration of his countrymen, could not 
moting this object, which was formed, flourished, decayed, and || fail to have been sooner or later acknowledged, whether Bulwer 
died, long before the great Auti-Cora-Law League commenced || had interfered in lus behalf ot not. 
its operations. The current, however, being thus directed towards the Corn- 
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Law Rhymer, it is astonishing how strongly the tide at last 
flowed in his favour. He was considered a perfect prodigy; and 
Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Hofland, and others of that class of writers, 





in contemporary publications, extolled him to the seventh heavens 
as the wonder of cur later aze, and as a greater poet than Burns 
and Brron in all their glory! LElliott’s merits are his own, | 
and no one who can appreciate true poetry, will ever deny | 
him the genuine distinction of a true poet, but it cannct | 
serve any good purposeto arrogate for him more than what he is | 
absolutely entitled to; and Mrs. Hofiand, when, in an article on! 
“ Sheffidld and its poets,” she thus wrote, “It is at lenst certain 
Burns never equalled him, and Byron never exceeded him, in those 
particular qualities, wherein Loth have heen deemed admirable,” | 
showed that she, at least, knew little or nothing of what “those! 
particular qualities” are, aud that she was, of all writers, the least | 
qurlified to judge of the werits of any poet. 

Mr. Elliott’s collected poems appeared in three volumes, pub- | 
lished successively in 1825, 1884, and 1°35. In the preface to | 
the latter volume he expressed himself as “sufficiently rewarded | 
if kis poetry had led one poor despairing victim of misrule from | 
the alehouse to the fields: if he had been chosen of God to show | 
his desolated heart that though his wrongs have been heavy, and | 
bis fall deep, and thouzh the spoiler is yet abroad, still in the | 
green lanes of England the primrose is blowing, and on the’ 
mountain top the lonely fir is pointing with her many fingers | 
to our Father in Heaven.” Another edition of his poems, | 
in one volume, was published in 1840. For many years his 
most popular and esteemed pieces were contributed to Tai/ s Ma-| 
gazine ; he aleo occasionally inserted poems in the local prints, | 
particularly the Sheffield Independent and the Sheffield Iris. 

Mr. Elliott retired from business in 1841. Leaving Sheffield, 
he spent his last years at Great Houghton, near Barnsley, where | 
he built a house on a small estate of his own. He there de-| 
voted much of his tine to rural engagements, and abandoned | 
all active interference in politics, in which he had once taken 
so prominent a part. His last illness was of some weeks’ 
duration, and was attended with extreme pain. A very affecting | 
incident tock place towards the close of his life. The marriage 
of his daughter to John Watkins, Esg., of Clapham, had been 
fixed fof Christmas; but Mr. Elliott was anxious that it should 
be solemnised during his life, and it therefore took piace on the 
17th November, a fortnight before his death. When the newly- 
married pair left Argilt Hill, Mr. Elliott was raised up in bed to 
see them pass the window, and desired that he might be buried | 
at Darfield Church, where his daughter had been married. <Ac- | 
cording to his wish, the funeral was of a strictly private cha- | 
recter. Besides a widow and two daugiiters, he has left five | 
sons, of whom two conduct the iron and steel Lusiness, and two | 
are clergymen of the Church of England. — =s 

A love of truth aud a hatred of oppression are the ruling | 
principles of Ebenezer Elliot’s political poems. In his hearty | 
vindication of the rights of man, he had the spirit if he wear 
not the power of Burns, and he slowed a Crabbe-like shill and 
graphic earnestness in depicting the political and social miseries of | 
the poor. His frequent and constant use of the strongest ex- 
pressions with which the English language could furnish him, | 
and the glaring want of taste which lis polities] poems display, | 
rendered them to many persons highly repulsive, and caused him | 
to be decried as a poet by others, whose souls are ever awake | 
to the truth and beauty of real poetry. In these, as in his! 
other productions, he wrote from genuine feelings and impulses, 
and was not particular as to the phraseology used for the con- | 
veyance of his sentiments. 

As a descriptive poet he stands upon far higher ground. Na- | 
tural beauty had ever a predominant claim upon his affections, 
and his genius has hallowed the hills aud valleys, the rivers and 
moors, around Sheffield, in words of immortal eloquence, which 
will endear his name to that district as long as its native scevery 
endures. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Elliot was occupied in collecting 
for the press an enlarged edition of his poems. 





The following obituary notice was intended for last month's 


Magazine :— 
WILLIAM ETTY, ESQ., R. A. 

At York, on the 13th November, ‘of disease of the heart, 
William Etiy, Esq., Royal Academician, one of the most eminent 
of modern English artists. He was born at York, on the 10th 
of March, 1787; and, like Rembrandt and Constabie, he was the 
son of a miller, who also carried on business as a confectioner, 
Almost before he was able to walk, he “had developed a taste for 
art, by scribbling designs in chaik on the floor, tables, and walls 
of his home.” He says, himself ,“ My first panels on which | 
drew were the boards of my father’s shop floor, and my first crayon 
a farthing’s worth of white chalk.” His parents were singularly 
blind to the bent of his genius. Before he was twelve years of 
se, he was bound apprentice to the printing business, at Hall, 
with the late Mr. Robert Peck, upon the Wudl Packet; and he 
served out his seven years faithfully, although the occupation of 
a ‘etter-press printer was altogether uncongenial to him. Some 
of the rough sketches and draughts which he attempted during 
this time have been preserved, and afford abundant evidence of 
a skilful hand in drawing, the lines being remarkable for their 
freedom, decision, and accuracy. On the expiry of his appren. 
ticeship the natural bias of his mind became irresistible, and he 
determined to be a painter instead of a printer. To make up for 
lost time, he went to London, being enabled to do so by the 
sil of an uncle, a merchant in Lombard Street, who subsequently 
bequeathed to him, by will, a legary of £1,000. His power as 
a colourist soon began to be noticed, and, throughout his pro- 
fessional career it was the most distinguished element of his 


| suecess. Lis ruling and predominating feeling was for the beau- 


tiful and sublime, as evinced in the whole range of his immortal 
pictures. Well do we remember the effect of his “Judith and 
Holofernes,” in the exhibition ofthe Scottish Academy, at Edin- 
burgh, twenty years ago. Soon after his arrival in London, he 
obtained an introduction to Opie, and through him to Fuseli, to 
both of whom he ever acknowledged his obligations for their en- 
couragement of his earlier efforts, and their advice. He was for 
twelve months a pupil in the studio of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom 
he mentions as his “beloved master.” In 1822 he proceeded to 
Italy, and, with the partiality of a colourist, felt most at home ia 
Venice. At Nome, we are told, he partook of Reynolds’ admira 
tion for Michael Angelo, and was wont to relate how he made 
sketches of the Sextine Chapel in the blank leaves of his Italian 
Grammar. He also visited Florence, and made u careful copy of 
Titian’s “ Venus,” in the Tribune of that city. Such was the 
fidelity of its execution, that Wilkie, on beholding it, exclaimed 
that it would astonish our colourists. Etty’s first picture, after 
his return from Ttaly in 1824, “Pandora formed by Vulcan,” 
which he painted in a few weeks, and for which the Royal Aca 
demy elected him an associate, was purchased by his old master, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. During the French Revolution of July, 
1530, he was in Paris, and he somewhat humorously described his 
sensations at the visit of a shell while studying in the gallery of 
the Louvre. His pencil was very prolific, and the large prices 
which he received for his pictures enabled him to realise a con- 
siderable fortune. He died worth forty thousand pounds. His 
residence in London was in Buckingham Street, Adelphi; but 
of late years he had retired to his native city, York. The es 
libition of all his principal pictures that could be got.together 
a few months ago, in London, was an event the most flattering to 
his feelings and ambition at the close of his career. Personally, 
Ftty was quiet and unassuming, and possessed of an amiable and 
kindly disposition. Remembering his own early hardships and 
struggles, he ever showed himself a friend to young artists d 
promise and talent. His peculiar excellence as a painter wasia 
depicting the human figure. His flesh tints are unrivalled for 
their truthful and life-like charaeter. He was the last evidenes, 
says a writer in a metropolitan newspaper, which bound painting, 
in the present day, to the glories of the olden time; for his name 
associates itself, as by a link of brotherhood, with those of Paale 
Veronese, Corregio, and Titian. 
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